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* World Bank Assesses Continent’s Potential 


34000341A Nairobi THE WEEKLY REVIEW 
in English 24 Nov 89 pp 27-28 


[Article by Amolo Ng’wene} 


[Text] On November 22, the World Bank released a 
major long-term perspective study entitled ‘‘Sub- 
Saharan Africa: From Crisis to Sustainable Growth.” 
Three hundred pages long, two and a half years in the 
making, and with input from over 100 African consult- 
ants, the report is a cautiously optimistic survey of 
Africa’s development potential in the next three decades. 


The report outlines Africa’s performance over the last 25 
years: following post-independence development, 
favourable commodity prices and positive balance of 
trade. Afmican countries fell into rapid decline after the 
oil crisis. International debt rose precipitously and now 
stands at more than US$120 billion (Kshs. 3 trillion = 
3,000,000,000,000/-), approximately equal to Africa’s 
gross national product (GNP, or total domestic and 
foreign value added in the economy). Meanwhile the 
volume of many agricultural exports has fallen, early 
gains in health and education have been eroded, mineral 
and industrial resources remain unexploited, and infra- 
structure has fallen into decay. 


The one sector where Africa has managed to xeep ahead 
of its population growth, however, is agriculture, where 
production has risen an average of 3.4 percent per year 
over the past 25 years, with population rising at about 
3.3 percent per annum. Additionally, after the continent- 
wide recession during the drought years of the early 
1980s, most countries are rebounding with gains in the 
late 1980s. African countries have now admitted urgent 
need for restructuring and are likely to commit them- 
selves to positive change. 


The World Bank study finds three major causes for 
decline; one of them is unfavourable terms of trade; 
although terms of trade are now better for many com- 
modities than they were in the post-Independence years, 
the terms for commodities exported by low-income 
countries (including many agricultural commodities) 
have been declining steadily for 25 years. The Bank 
study points out that if African countries had kept the 
volume of agricultural exports at independence levels, 
they would, under the new terris of trade, be earning 
about $9 billion more per year. This would cover annual 
debt service payments. Instead, in every commodity 
except tea, Africa has been consisiently losing market 
share and frequently export volume as well. 


The second cause of decline is population growth. 
Africa’s problems arise not from failure to show gains in 
per capita development. Per capita GNP has fallen, 
especially in the 1980s, although GNP itself has risen. 
Per capita spending on education and human services 
has fallen, but total expenditures have been increasing. 
Finally, returns to investment, measured as the ratio of 
growth of output to investment rate, have declined 
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substantially since the early 1970s. The Bank identifies 
several reasons for this low return: Poor public sector 
management and poor governance. The post- 
independence countries, following then-current theories 
of development, and assisted by commercial financiers 
as well as the World Bank and other donors, tended to 
invest in large capital-intensive projects which were to 
act as “engines of development.” This strategy is seen to 
have failed dismally, leading to hundreds of “white 
elephant” projects. 


In addition, governments expanded rapidly, providing 
employment for thousands and becoming the largest 
actors in the modern sector of the economy. Parastatal 
corporations and government-supported monopolies 
were seen as instruments of development. However, 
most of these proved to be moneylosers; at the same time 
government payrolls grew to the point where most are no 
longer able to pay meaningful wages, and productivity is 
very low. 


Significant deterioration can also be ascribed to misman- 
agement, corruption and war. Elites have been diverting 
money from development, often into foreign invest- 
ments, while government has become more autocratic 
and arbitrary. Poor civilian governance has led to mili- 
tary coups and further deterioration of governance. Civil 
and national wars as well as struggle in South Africa have 
been devastating. 


The World Bani: report blames African governments for 
failing to respond to the challenges of development and 
instead engaging in wasteful, costly and irresponsible 
methods of governance. 


Price distortions and high wage costs. Unrealistic 
exchange rates encourage capital-intensive, import- 
intensive methods of production, while keeping prices 
for local commodities low. Furthermore, government 
price controls lead to distortions in the markets for 
certain goods. This problem has been exacerbated by 
high government borrowing, high wages (particularly in 
the CFA zones), and in many countries credit squeezes 
leading to the collapse of banking institutions. 


The report identifies a major problem arising from 
unrealistic pricing policies, termed the “‘missing 
middle.’ Over most parts of Africa, intermediate tech- 
nology is not in use. Similarly, credit for medium-sized 
ventures is hard to find. The missing middle results in 
great productivity and employment losses. 


The Prospect for the Future 


Based on the gains of the recent past, the World Bank 
sees the possibility of sustained growth replacing the 
crisis-to-crisis progression of the present. The Bank 
hopes for, and cautiously predicts, a return to positive 
growth, based on: 


* reducing the population growth rate to about 2.75 
percent 
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increasing gross domestic product (GDP, the total 
output of goods and services produced for final use 
within the economy) growth rate from two to four 
percent 

increasing agricultural growth to four percent 
increasing spending on infrastructure to six percent of 
GDP doubling the spending on health and education to 
10 percent of GDP increasing domestic savings and total 
investment increasing the share of exrorts in GDP from 
19 to 28 percent by the year 2020 stabilising Africa’s 
total debt service payments at no more than the current 
amount of US$9 billion per year. 


These goals are not dramatic, but achieving even such 
modest objectives will require a great deal of effort. It 
will challenge governments to act responsibly toward 
citizens and forcefully with donors and transnational 
companies to break the cycle of dependence, and to 
create strong, diversified economies. 


The Bank targets human resources as the area of greatest 
immediate action, in a policy recommendation it calls 
capacity-building. The Bank recommends that govern- 
ments focus on: 


Capacity building: Enhancing human resource base. The 
Bank recommends slowing population growth as a base 
underlying all other advances. In addition, the Bank 
reinforces the urgeni need to place emphasis on and 
money into primary health care, public sanitation and 
education at all levels. 


African governments should also learn to choose selec- 
tively the aid packages they receive; many technical 
assistance programmes are of negligible /asting benefit. 
For instance, average spending on primary school books 
in Africa is $0.60 per child. To raise this to $5 per child 
would cost less than five percent of the sum donors 
spend each year on technical assistance programmes. 


The importance of women’s contribution. The bank 
emphasises that it is time government, NGO [nongov- 
ernmenta! organization]}s and donors recognised the sig- 
nificance role of women in African economies. The 
majority of farmers are women, and their central role in 
community activities such as education and health has 
been underplayed. If Africa’s production is to be 
increased and human welfare enhanced, women must be 
recognised in the design and implementation of all 
development programmes. 


The role of advanced technologies. The Bank would like 
to draw the attention of African policy-makers to the 
increasing role of advanced technologies in the interna- 
tional economy of the next decade. Biotechnology 
advances will be required if Africa’s competitiveness in 
many agricultural markets is to be maintained. For 
instance, genetic engineering techniques will produce 
lower-caffeine coffee beans for western markets. African 
coffees will be less competitive unless lower-caffeine 
varieties are produced. Already, Indonesia has used 
biotechnology to produce cocoa trees that are smaller 
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and their crops thus easier and cheaper to pick, leaving 
African producers at a disadvantage. 


Information technology, especially telecommunications 
infrastructure, will also have to develop rapidly if Africa 
is tO participate in international market-places, attract 
foreign investments and make companies competitive. 


The enabling environment. Governments must make a 
commitment to create and maintain enabling environ- 
ments for trade, production and human resources devel- 
opment. To this end, they must revamp and expand 
infrastructure particularly and telecommunications. 
They must remove price distortions and rationalise 
exchange rates. They must remove barriers to entering 
trade, including bureaucracy. This will assist the devel- 
opment of piivate sector industry, and encourage the 
growth of “missing middle” technologies and enter- 
prises. 


Developing new export markets. Africa has traditionally 
found most of its markets in Europe and the USA. 
However, these markets are not expected to grow as 
much as those in Asia. Therefore it is imperative that 
African countries find new markets in Asia. African 
countries must also work together to remove barriers 
against inter-African trade, develop regional production 
centres and create a more diversified, inter-reliant 
African economy. There has been talk about African 
unity over the past three decades, and now more than 
ever before is it vital to put this into practice. 


Preserving the environment. This has been recognised by 
the Bank as an important goal. Many African countries, 
notably Kenya and Madagascar, are already me*'ng 
respectable efforts in this direction. However, efforts 
need to be continued and enhanced. Without environ- 
mental protection, many parts of Africa will become 
unsuitable for cultivation. Moreover, if African rain 
forests are destroyed, a vital genetic resource wil! be lost, 
as well as possibly contributing to global warming and 
damage to the ozone layer. 


Improving governance. Government must get their own 
houses in order. They must improve their methods of 
governance and increase their power of action in the 
international sphere. They must prune loss-making par- 
astatals and inactive employees from the government 
payroll, and increase wages and productivity among 
those who remain. Investment rates must be increased 
by reducing government borrowing. Governments must 
reduce the opportunities for corruption within the 
system, and restore the independence of the judiciaries, 
says the report. 


Although it will not be easy, the World Bank is opti- 
mistic that African governments have the commitment 
to see these improvements put into place. In addition to 
affirming capacity building as a focus for Bank assis- 
tance, the Bank pledges to work with donors on plans to 
reduce the debt service burden by forgiving restructuring 
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and rescheduling debt. The Bank anticipates that by 
2020 AD, Africa’s economies will be recovering, debt 
payments will be falling and it will be possible to wean 
Africa off international debt. 


* Africa’s Economy Reportediy Faces Hard Times 
34000341B Nairobi KENYA TIMES in English 
11 Jan 90 p ll 


[Article by Dede Esi Amanor] 


[Text] Depressed commodity prices and lower export 
earnings, stagnant aid flows, high inflation and rising 
debt combined to paint a picture of Africa’s economic 
performance in 1989 that promises little for the 1990s. 


Adoption of World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund (IMF)-back~! stabilisation and structural adjust- 
ment programmes by more than 30 countries by 1988, is 
not going to prevent Afnca’s overall economic output to 
fall short of projected targets. 


Although performance has varied in different countries, 
Africa’s combined GDP (Gross Domestic Product) 
growth staggered at 2.2 percent during the first six 
months of 1989, against 2.5 percent at the end of 1988, 
according to figures published in the UN Economic 
Commission for Africa’s (ECA's) mid-year economic 
review. 


Weather conditions in many parts of the continent 
favoured continuing growth in food crop production. 
But the vulnerable Sahelian countries have continued to 
require emergency food aid and commercial food 
imports. 


In Sudan and Ethiopia, where was combined with 
drought to reduce food output, large international emer- 
gency operations were needed to avert large-scale 
famine. Agricultural adjustment policies invariably 
favour the cash crop sector, leaving the conunent 
exposed to food insecurity. 


Trade 


The term: of trade have continued to decline for both oil 
and non-oil-producing countries. However, in several 
least developed countries (LDCs) per capita income 
growth in the first half of 1989 was positive for the first 
time since 1980. 


In the three years to 1988, Africa lost US$50 billion, or 
nearly one quarter of total export earnings owing to the 
fall in commodity prices. 


Although gold began a recovery towards the end of the 
year, hitting a three-month high in November, cocoa 
prices have continued to fall while the collapse of the 
International Coffee Agreement in July resulted in an 
immediate 30 percent drop in coffee prices. The effect of 
this on countries like Uganda—which depends on coffee 
for 95 percent of export earnings—will pose €:.ormous 
constraints to recovery. 
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Private capital flows to the continent declined by 6.7 
percent in the first six months of the year. This was 
partly offset by an increase in bilateral and multilateral 
assistance, but not enough to reverse the pattern of 
falling overall capital flows. 


While external borrowing has done little to expand 
productive activities, the rising debt burden has been a 
major constraint on growth. By April 1980, the conti- 
nent’s total debt was US$240 billion, representing 81 
percent of combined GDP, according to ECA figures. 


New initiatives on debt relief by bilateral donors resulted in 
the cancellation of one-third of debt service, reduction in 
interest rates or longer repayment periods in several coun- 
tries. This was in line with the “menu of options” agreed at 
the Toronto Summit on debt relief in mid-1 988. 


But the piece-meal approach and linking of debt relief to 
structural adjustment has constrained the ability of 
many countries to overcome the debt problem. 


Countries that have fallen into arrears on repayments to 
the IMF and have become ineligible for new loans are 
notably Sudan, Zambia, Somalia, Liberia and Seirra 
Leone. 


Other initiatives by commercial banks included debt swaps. 
Following the success of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNISEF) in acquiring US$800,000 of Sudanese debt 
from the UK's Midland Bank for development projects, 
other countries like Nigeria and Zambia began experi- 
menting with conversion programmes, such as debt equity 
and debt-for-exports swaps. 


In August, the first-debt-for-nature swap was worked out 
in Madagascar, whereby USAID [United States Agency 
for International Development] provided US$1 million 
to enable the World Wide und for Nature to purchase 
government commercial debts at 55 percent discount. 


Nineteen eighty-nine was the year the environment was 
discovered. Early in the year, the World Bank gave its 
backing to environment action plans in Madagascar and 
Mauritius. West Germany cancelled official Kenyan 
debt later in the year, linking the cancellation to an 
environmental protection programme. 


As the decade drew to a close, 1989 was a year to assess 
the success of the economic package fostered onto the 
continent by IMF and the World Bank at the decade's 
start. 


In general, these have called for exchange rate adjust- 
ment, often involving hefty devaluations, credit restric- 
tion, budgetary and balance of payment reform, trade 
liberalisation and public sector pruning. 


Loans 


As the decade wore on, initial resistance to structural 
adjustment programmes was broken down as the two mul- 
tilateral institutions clubbed together with bilateral donors, 
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making adoption of prescribed reforms a condition for loans 
from other non-commercial sources. 


But despite the adoption of approved reforms by a 
majority of the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) 
member-states, economic performance has failed to live 
up to the expectation of a decade ago, even in the major 
econo es. 


Instead, a slowdown in overall growth and reduction of 
imports has led to difficulties in sustaining policy reforms 
and erosion of the overall living standard in Africa. 


Exceptions to the general picture, and the only two 
countries to record significant results over several years, 
are Botswana (because of a booming diamond industry), 
and Mauritius (which has experienced rapid industriali- 
sation).—Third World Features 


* Danish Assistance te Third World Reported 


90EF0232A Niamey LE SAHEL in French 
16 Jan 90 p 16 


[Unattributed Article: “Denmark Cancels Mozam- 
bique’s Debt and Grants Assistance to the Ivory Coast 
and Tanzania’”’] 
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[Text] Copenhagen (AFP)}—Yesterday the Fcreign Min- 
istry in Copenhagen pointed out that Denmark has 
decided to cancel a Mozambican debt amounting to 
about 70 million kroner ($11.7 million). 


In addition, Danida, the ministry's division of Cooper- 
ation with the Third World, is currently working on a 
project in Maputo for the modernization of cold-storage 
facilities for fish. The cost of the work is estimated at 15 
million kroner ($2.5 million). 


Moreover, according to the Copenhagen ministry's com- 
munique, yesterday Uffe Ellemann-Jensen (liberal), 
Danish minister of foreign affairs, asked the Copenhagen 
Parliament's financial committee for authorization to 
spend 238 million kroner ($40 million) for two Danida 
water purification projects in the Ivory Coast and Tan- 
zania.[as published] Thirty-two million kroner ($5.3 
million) will be devoted to the purification of polluted 
lagoons along the Ivorian coastline. 


Denmark plans to set up a drinking water project in Tan- 
zania costing 106 million kroner ($34.6 million). The 
project will make it possible to provide drinking water to 
215,000 inhabitants in 155 villages within five years. 
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Cameroon 


* Japan To Open Embassy, Increase Aid 
34000300B Yaounde CAMEROON TRIBUNE 
in English 28 Nov 89 p 3 


[Text] Japan has declared itself ready to increase aid to 
Cameroon during a visit to Tokyo by the Minister of 
External Relations Mr Jacques Roger Booh-Booh, a 
Japanese official said. 


Mr Booh-Booh met with Japanese Foreign Minister Taro 
Nakayama last Wednesday and held discussions with 
officials of the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry and the industrialists association, Keidanren. 


Japan would give 60 to 70 million dollars some (CFA 
20,000 millions) in aid to the African nation next year, 
officials said. 


He added that Mr Booh-Booh brought up the issues of aid 
and Japanese investment in Cameroon in the absence of any 
substantial trade between the two countries. Meanwhile 
Japan has also agreed to open an Emba.sy in Yaounde to 
boost ties between the two countries. During his six-day 
visit minister Booh-Booh also met with Japanese Prime 
Minister; Toshiki Kaifu and the chairman of the import- 
expor bank Takashi Tanaka. 


* Cooperation Pact Signed With PRC on Physicians 
34000300A Yaounde CAMEROON TRIBUNE 
in English 1 Dec 89 p 1 


[Text] Cameroon and the government of the Peoples 
Republic of China signed a cooperation accord last 
Wednesday which paved the way for the despatch of a 
fresh batch of Chinese physicians to the Country. 


At the moment, Chinese doctors are we~king at Mbal- 
mayo and Guider. Public Health Minister, Professor 
Joseph Mbede who initialled for the Cameroon Govern- 
ment d scribed this accord as symbol of the excellent 
relations between the two countries. The Chinese ambas- 
sador to Cameroon H. E. Shen Lanrui signed for his 
country. 


The ceremony took place at the conference hall of the 
Ministry of Public Health. 


Zaire 


* Cabinet Reshuffle Said To Retain Same Faces 


90 FO216A Brussels LE SOIR in French 
12 Jan 90 p 6 


{Article by Colette Braeckman: ‘Shake-Up’ on All Sides 
at Kinshasa”™} 


[Text] It is perestroyka in Zairian style: the institutions 
remain unchanged, the men change, change office 
according to the political climate and the favors of the 
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president who remains the unchallenged leader...Presi- 
dent Mobutu Sese Seko has carried out a broad reshuf- 
fling ot the Executive Council, marked by the departure 
of ten ministers and six vice ministers, and the entry of 
five military men into the government. 


However, at the heart of this change, the key posts stay in 
the hands of the same nghthand men. Kengo Wa Dondo 
keeps his post as Prime Minister; Nguza Karl-l-Bond 
remains at the Foreign Ministry, and the three vice 
prime munisters, Nimy Mayidika Ngimbi (citizen’s 
rights and liberties), Mozagba Nguba (territorial admin- 
istration and decentralization), and Mwando Nsimba 
(rural! development), remain in place. 


The Ministry for International Cooperation remains 
entrusted to the President’s son, Myiwa Mobutu, and 
Finance stays in the hands of Katanga Ya Mutumba. 


However, a few departures will be noted: that of Ndele 
Bamu at ‘ndustry and Economy, and, above all, the 
departure of the Information Minister, the flamboyant 
Sakombi Inongo, who throughout the crisis with Bel- 
gium distinguished himself for his lyrmcism, ir.deed his 
aggressiveness. tie will be replaced by Ngongo 
Kamanda, a highly regarded journalist and comime’itator 
on Zairian television. Aside from the nomination of Mr. 
Mushobekwa, former ambassador to Washington, to the 
Ministry of Mines and Energy, it is to be especially noted 
that five military men, the most faithful of the faithful, 
are placed within the government. General Likulia is in 
charge of real estate affairs; General Loraponda will deal 
with nature conservation and tourism; General Nsinga 
guards the key post of secretary of state for security of the 
territory; Vice Admiral Mavua keeps charge of defense, 
and General Babia is responsible for veterans affairs. 
The old guard, consolidated and politically inoffensive, 
thus closes ranks around the chief of state. 


Further changes will be annonced later, and the extent 
of this “shake-up” makes this reshuffling one of the 
largest in Zaire’s recent history. Thus, to be followed 
with all the more :nterest are the nominations that will 
take place not within the army but rather in the presi- 
dential guard, which watches over the personal security 
of the president. Actually, the president categorically 
denied rumors to the effect that last Tuesday he escaped 
an attempted assassination. This may have prevented his 
going to Luanda where a meeting of eight chiefs of 
African states had t-en prepared. However, it will be 
recalled that in December the press agency AZAP, which 
always obtains its information from high-level sources, 
had declared the trip to Zaire planned by Mr. Eyskens 
for 8 January might coincide with a plot to destabilize 
the government. 


Nominations within the party should be even more carefully 
watched than changes within the army. In fact it 1s in the 
party where an analysis was made of the developments that 
are rocking Eastern Europe and, more particularly, 
Romania. In fact, Zaire had felt rather close to the Ceaus- 
escu regime, to its nonalignment, and its personality cult. 
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Last November a large delegation, led by the MPR [Popular 
Movement of the Revolution] general secretary, K:thima 
Bin Ramazani, went to Bucharest to attend the meetings of 
the 14th Congress of the Romanian Communist Party, and 
Mr. Kithima was received by Mr. Ceausescu. In Kinshasa it 
was certainly noted with attention that the so-called 
reforming elements in the socialist countries have been 
beneficiaries, or actors, in the changes, and that the numbers 
two or three of the parties have ended up in the foremost 
positions. 


This is perhaps how one should interpret the “bolting 
shut” of the sole Zairian party: Kamanda Wa Kamanda, 
leader of the “hard line” toward Belgium last year, and 
who had actually gained a certain popularity for that 
among young naticnalist generations, is now at the 
Judicia! Council, that is to say, Minister of Justice. He 
thus loses his title of number-two of the party. On the 
other hand, two strong men are now seconds to Mr. 
Kithima. They are Mr. Mpinga Kasenda and Vunduawe 
te Pemako who was so certain of the confidence of the 
chief of state that a short while ago he declared: “I am 
seated on the leopard’s skin....” 


* Violation of Prisoners’ Human Rights Reported 
34000429C London AFRICA CONFIDENTIAL 
in English 26 Jan 90 p 8 


[Text] Demonstrations in four towns including Kinshasa 
on |7 January, ann'versary of Patrice Lumumba’s death, 
showed opposition is not yet tamed. Reports say the 
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authorities responded with force to marches called by the 
Union pour la democratie et le progres social (UDPS). 


Security men (AC Vol 30 No 22) have been testing a new 
method on dissidents: the peripateiic prisoner. UDPS 
second vice-president Baudouin Mangala Ngolu Ndoki has 
been taken for regular outings in the capital. This ts to give 
the impression he is not really a prisoner. The constant 
companionship of the Ager.ce nationale de documentation 
(AND) somewhat mitigates this impression. 


The method was apparently motivated by a desire to 
convince the United States Congress that 'ts campaign to 
link aid to human rights is redundant. Mangala’s most 
bizarre outing was to Washington with President 
Mobutu Sese Seko in October. Congressman Mervyn 
Dymally and the Zaire Research Institute's Glenwood 
Roane were in charge of the presentation to politicians 
and press. 


Proving less than totally cooperative, Mangala was sent 
to France where, indicating his watchers from AND, he 
told human rights workers ‘I'm free, as you can see.” He 
was rapidly moved to Kinshasa’s Hoiel Diplomate, 
owned by Seti Yale, Mobutu’s security advisors. 


In early January, Mangala was moved to house arrest. He 
must repon daily to AND. But conditions for UDPS 
chief Etienne Tshisekedi have worsened. He can no 
longer go out and his wife is body-searched when she 
enters or leaves home. 
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* Mandela's Roles as Traditional, Modern Leader 


34000380C Johannesburg SUNDAY STAR in English 
14 Jan 90 p 13 


[Article by Fatima Meer of the Institute for Black 
Research at the University of Natal: “Mandela: SA's 
Best Hope for Peace and Democracy”; first paragraph is 
introductory paragraph] 


[Text] Enormous hopes have been pinned on the release 
of Nelson Mandela as the catalyst for a negotiated 
political settlement in South Africa. His isolation over 
the last three decades has placed him above opposition 
factionalism, and only rare insights are provided of his 
doctrinal, analytical and practical responses to contem- 
porary political developments. Fatima Meer, of the 
Institute for Black Research at the University of Natal, 
and his official biographer and close confidant, looks at 
Mandela's differcat roles as traditional and modern 
leader. 


It is the hup¢ of all South Africans that the transition to 
the new order will be through peaceful negotiation, and 
that the Government will be forced by international 
pressure and internal realities to release Nelson Mandela 
and unban the Afncan National Congress, the Pan 
Africanist Congress, and the Communist Party. 


The necessary climate will thus be created to negotiate a 
new constitution, so that we may begin our new society. 


But we cannot live on hope alone, for though the 
National Party leaders know their inierests are best 
served by negotiating while they still retain the initiative, 
they will withdraw into the apartheid mode at the 
slightest sign of relaxation on our part. 


The central figure in this process of negotiation is 
undoubtedly Nelson Mandela. The enormous charisn.a 
that has gathered around him gives Mandela a remark- 
able authority within the political community of 
southern Africa. The indications are that he will use that 
authority constructively and in the best interesis of the 
country if he is released timeously. 


Mandela's vision of the future coincides with that of 


many South Africans. His impulses are moral and ive is 
far from self-centred. These qualities bear the promise of 
a statesman of outstanding calibre. He appears to be the 
best negotiator we save for a nonracial democratic 
future. To understand Mandela's style as a national 
leader, it is, firstly, necessary to understand his tradi- 
tional leadership rote. 


Mandela was not born into leadership; he did not inherit 
his father’s chiefdom, nor | \is father’s patriarchal author- 
ity—that went to his elder brother, born of his father’s 
senior wife—Mandela is the only son of his father’s third 
wife. The authority that he derived in his family he 
derived primarily through his mother over the children 
and her grandchildren. But it was an authority that was 
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bound to impinge on the extended family, for relieved of 
responsibility in the rural base, he was destined to 
assume it in the urban. 


Once Mandela set up his home in Orlando West in 1941, 
no matter how small or how humble, that home became 
the place to which both family and clan laid claim. 
Mandela was the educated, Westernised member, and a 
lawyer. 


These factors raised his status enormously in his lineage, 
though they never undermined the deference due to the 
extended family. It balanced his authority between the 
modern and traditional, the urban and rural, the patr- 
archal and politicai because the family in the African 
context is not a private conjugal unit, it spills into the 
clan, and multplies into the “natron”™ through the guard- 
ianship of the Paramount Chief 


Mandela's sense of authority and the leadership derived 
thereby is in the first instance tempered by his position 
in his kingship group as a subordinate son, and secondly, 
by his tra ring at the hand of his elders at Mqekezweni in 
the Transkei, the great place of Jongintaba, Acting Par- 
amount Chief of the Thembu, who became his guardian 
after his father’s death. 


A growing boy was not allowed to participate tn the 
discussions of his elders, but he was expected to sit in, to 
listen and to learn, to be patient with their shortcomings, 
to be tolerant of differing views, to strive no matter how 
long it took to arrive at a consensus. 


That was the meaning of “indaba’’. It 1s the meaning 
Mandela gives today to the concept of democracy—a 
balanced participation in decision-making. 


Mandela is a modern leader but an old-fashioned family 
man, and the one :xiluences the other. His modernisa- 
tion as a leader tempers his patriarchy, and his patri- 
archy colours his leadership: his sense of authority is a 
derivative of the two. 


Mandela's first initiation into the modern urban politics 
of the African township started at Healdtown and Fort 
Hare where he first encountered the ANC and the All 
African Conventicn. Later, in Johannesburg in the early 
1940s, he was drawn into the small group of young 
college-educated African men who constituted the intel- 
lectual powderkeg on the Rand. 


Mandela was among those who in 1944 founded the 
ANC Youth League. Though critical of their prede- 
cessor, the Youth Leaguers remained deeply respectful. 
They worked “with” them, never “against” them. 
Instead, they joined forces and moved the ANC into 
militant action. 


In Mance!la’s own words, “it does no good to stop at 
being noisy in condemning African leaders who went 
before us”. 


This continues to be Mandela's approach. In spite of 
Bulhoek and Sharpeville, in spite of the bloodletting in 
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the Midiands of Natal, he does not store up personal 
rancour. He sets these events within their historical 
context. 


Consequently, his approach to the National Party and to 
Inkatha remains that, “we v.ust put our heads together 
to build what has been damiiged and to find a way out of 
the present suffering”. 


He is prepared to do so with F W de Klerk because he 
believes that to be necessary; but he will not do so 
without the ANC, and without the full support of his 


people. 


Mandela has not been known to take a doctrinal posi- 
tion. Although he identified with Africanism, Mandela 
never internalised it as a doctrine. He saw it as a process 
of self-realisation, an affirmation of roots, as an exor- 
cism of missionary indoctrination that inferiorised and 
heathenised the African. 


# quickly from Africanism to humanism, incor- 
ia’ ™) \he one doctrine into the other. He sees 
ciaus™ itself as intrinsically 4frican. He is open to 
ceuss'ne its modern forms, to consol.dating a policy 
é 2 mass freedom from want, rather than serving 
prosperous elitist pockets. 


His real authority was born when he assumed full 
responsibility for the resolve of the | 500 delegates at the 
Pietermaritzburg Convention in 1961 to challenge the 
Government into calling a national convention 


It is some measure of Mandela's commitment that he 
assumed that responsibility at a time when apartiiecid 
and Afrikaner Nationalism were at their peak, with the 
liberatory struggie at its weakest and apparently on the 
retreat. 


He had everything to lose, his famiiy, bs tucrative legal 
practice, a range of creative comforts, and substantial 
social prestige. To the popular mind be gave up ail of 
these when he chose the bitter path of the underground. 


In ternis of po:itica! strategies to achieve the goals to 
which they committed themselves, both Mandela and 
ihe ANC have always adhered to the tradition of their 
movement, placing negotiaticn ahead of any other 
strategy. The tradition of peace for which Albert Luthuli 
was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize was cherished by 
Mandela. 


Black power is symbolised above all today in Mandela. 
He has grown into South Africa’s consciousness like a 
messianic presence, embodying our dreams and aspira- 
tions of a prosperous and peaceful country. Individuated 
and isois'ed, downtrodden and deprived, the man on the 
assembly line, the woman on the factory floor, the 
housewife in her shack, find their unity in Mandela. 
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He is the leader of the disenfranchised, who see exem- 
plified in hin their own power to overcome their oppres- 
sion. They see the Government dwarfed and diminished 
in his presence, they experience his own magnification as 
theirs. 


Mandela consecrates in his person the unity that deludes 
the masses in the fractionalising violence of the town- 
ships. His very isolation for the last 28 years has placed 
him above fractionalism, so that those whose hopes are 
today reflected in him range from members of Inkatha 
and Uwusa to members of the MDM and Cosatu, and as 
the newest signals reflect, even include members of the 
National Party. 


Mandela’s most outstanding quality is perhaps his con- 
viction that what he represents is just and rghi for 
himself, his people, and his country. Today, he gives the 
impression of a man with an open mind, committed to a 
broad inclusive humanism, untrammelled by any narrow 
ducirine. He is essentially a pragmatist with a sense of 
immediacy rather than a theorist. 


His first priority is that there should be peace and unity 
among the people, and he will go to great lengths to 
secure this. 


At the same time, Mandela does not see the actions of 
the individual as being entirely determined by external 
circumsiances. He believes in the initiative of the indi- 
vidual, and so he plans, even in prison, to personally 
influence the course of history. This accounts for his 
versatility, his ability to size up situations and to take 
firm, precise and momentous decisions. 


But he always does so in consultation with others, for he 
knows that effective impleracntation demands co- 
operation and commitment, neither of which are pos- 
sible without consensus. He insists on moving with the 
peorle, for without them he believes he cannot move at 
all. 


* Mandela Holds Personal Legitirvacy Upon 
Release 


34000380B Johannesburg SUNDAY STAR in English 
14 Jan 90 p 13 


[Commentary by Professor Mervyn Frost of the Depart- 
ent of Political Science, University of Natal: “Breaking 
the Negotiation Deadlock” 


Text] There was a time not long ago when the reiease of 
Nelson Mandela would have been sex roOMentous— 
& great happening which would hav: wand unpre- 
dictable consequences. Releasing !\ was seen as a 
gan.dle. Many urged the Government ta take it, others 
advised cautior.. Now matters stand differently. 


Political raanagers both within and outside government 
have worked hard over the past year to dispel the myth 
that a released Mandela would work an instant miracle 
or set off unstoppable mayhem. The release cf the eight 
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showed how heroes could return from prison and engage 
in ordinary politics in their communities. A stream of 
visitors to Victor Verster have come back with messages 
that Mandela sees himself as part of and bound by the 
African National Congress and not as one man saviour 
of the nation. His statements show him to be a man of 
peace and reason. 


Many opponents of apartheid have set Mandela's -elease 
as a precondition for negotiation. It is wrong to see 
matters in this way. Negotiation is not something that 
will start with his release. It has already started and 
compromises have been made. For example, until 
recently the Government envisaged negotiations being 
between homeland leaders and the Government. For its 
part the ANC would not contemplate negotiations 
between the ANC and the National Party [NP]. Home- 
land leaders weic to be excluded as collaborators. 


Since then Mandela has effected a rapprochement from 
prison between the ANC and General Holomisa in the 
Transkei. This achievement is reflected in this week’s 
anniversary statement from the ANC in Lusaka which 
carefully legitimises those homeland leaders who have 
aligned themselves with the ANC’s goals. (The statement 
was ambiguously silent about kwaZulu’s position). It 
looks as if Holomisa (and others like him) would now be 
accepted at the negotiating table, especially if he seeks 
reincorporation of the Transkei into a single united 
democratic South Africa. 


For its part the Government, too, has been wooing 
Holomisa. This week President de Klerk himself visited 
Umtata together with Mr Pik Botha. So the deadlock 
seems to have been broken. At the table will be the ANC 
in some form, the Government and selected homeland 
leaders. The deadlock has been broken and compromises 
are being made. 


The part to be played by the kwaZulu government and in 
particular Chief Minister Buthelezi is still contentious. 
There is no doubt that some compromises will have to be 
reached between the ANC and Inkatha and there is also 
no doubt that the man most likely to bring it about is 
Nelson Mandela. 


Mandela will come out to a ready-made international 
power base. The British Prime Minister has tied a 
possible visit to his release. Both superpowers and all the 
other major actors in world politics have consistently 
urged that Mandela be released. Once he is released he 
can count on their support in the politics of negotiation. 


Furthermore, he will also find himself given, on a 
platter, as it were, a huge international consensus on 
what the initial negotiating position should be. This is 
contained in the nine principles unanimously adopted 
by the General Assembly last month. What is called for 
is a unitary, democratic, multi-party state in which 
human rights are protected by law through an indepen- 
dent judiciary. 
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In recent months Mr Mandela has been given ample 
opportunity to make sure that he is not released into a 
vacuum at home. He has received a stream of visits from 
leaders of a range of powerful organisations including 
political movements, churches and trade unions. It has 
been confirmed that he has been in regular telephone 
contact with the ANC in Lusaka. 


Nelson Mandela will come out of prison with huge 
personal legitimacy. In global terms he probably has 
more legitimacy than just about any other single person 
ever. Yet in terms of the ANC’s constitution he holds no 
particular position of leadership. Spokesmen for the 
Organisation have stressed recently that he is simply a 
member. Yet. given his de facto status and with Oliver 
Tambo seriously ill, it is hard to imagine that the ANC 
will fail to elect Mandela in his place at their congress 
later this year (probably in April). 


On the face of it Mandela will start his next round of 
political life in an enviable position but there will 
certainly be difficulties to face. 


First some of the key internal leaders of the anti- 
apartheid struggle, especially those in the unions who 
have been at the cutting edge of the struggle over the past 
few years are going to be very wary about giving ground 
on some of their most cherished principles, especially 
those to do with socialism. The communists among them 
are likely to be the most intractable. 


Second, there is likely to be tension between those who 
have been conducting the struggle internally and those 
who have been in exile. 


Third, as compromises are struck between the ANC and 
the Government, opportunities will be created for 
extremist parties like the PAC [Pan-Africanist Congress] 
to reassert themselves. (Just as the National Party by 
compromising has opened opportunities for the Conser- 
vatives on the extreme Right). 


In the final analysis I think there is cause for some 
optimism. South Africa is heavily dependent interna- 
tionally. The international community is at one in that it 
wants the major parties (in particular the NP and the 
ANC) to negotiate a solution in South Africa and it will 
use its considerable influence to make sure that they do 
that. 


* Consequences of Mandela’s Release Discussed 


34000380A Johannesburg SUNDAY TIMES in English 
14 Jan 90 p 15 


[Commentary by Lester Venter: ““The Mandela Factor’’] 


[Text] The world’s attention is grasped by blossomings of 
liberty and democracy in what were until very recently 
captive nations. In that atmosphere the timing of the 
release of the world’s most famous political prisoner, 
Nelson Mandela, has become one of the main interna- 
tional speculative issues. 
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This time, however, South Africans will not be reading 
about awesome but far-off events. Mr Mandela’s release 
will signal the start of a process of events that will, in all 
likelihood, eventually change the way they live. 


Certain 


Naturally, when State President F W de Klerk first 
contemplated Mr Mandela’s release even before he for- 
mally took office he, like everyone else, could not foresee 
the happenings that have swept Eastern Europe and 
created a new mood in the world. 


Those happenings have a significance greater than can be 
fully comprehended at present—and the setting free of 
the man, who for so long has symbolised political 
bondage, may very well become the convenient meta- 
phor for the bewildering events of recent months. 


Without all this, the consequences of Mr Mandela’s 
release would have been difficult enough to predict. Now 
they are more so. 


Nevertheless, as South Africans prepare themselves for 
this seminal event, some things are certain: 


e The first is that it wi// happen; 

e Mr Mandela will not, indeed cannot be released “into 
a vacuum”; 

¢ His release will change the ANC [African National 
Congress] and the way the SA [South Africa] Govern- 
ment deals with it; 

¢ Finally, it will not be the end but the beginning of a 
new chapter of change. 


When Mr De Klerk’s government-in-waiting began con- 
templating power in the run-up to last year’s election, he 
and his closest advisers knew they would have to tackle 
head-on the issue that had been skirted in the last years 
of his predecessor’s rule—Mr Mandela’s release. 


At the time, the re'ease was targeted for some time 
between late this month and the end of March. 


4 \though the timing is not yet fixed, and probably won't 
finally be until hours before it happens, that targ.: still 
remains. 


The negative reason behind the release—that Mr Man- 
dela, turning 72 this year, could not be allowed to 
languish forever in jail, and die there to become a 
permanent symbol! of martyrdom—is now more incon- 
ceivable than ever. 


In making the decision to release Mandela, it was also 
realised by the De Klerk government that it could not for 
ever put off talking to the ANC. 


So many South Africans of stature were already doing so 
that the Government’s refusal was rapidly becoming not 
only absurd, but a splitting of hairs. 
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Yet the Government remains stuck with the problem 
that it cannot enter serious discussion about the nation’s 
future with an organisation it has banned. That would 
merely pile one absurdity upon another. 


So Mr Mandela’s release will have to be accompanied by 
the unbanning of his organisation. That is largely what is 
meant by “not releasing him into a vacuum”. 


Having said that, though, the Government cannot baldly 
recant and unban the ANC with a mumbled apology. 
Some quid pro quo will be necessary, and it is likely to be 
in the nature of a ceasefire or truce. 


The Government has already opened the way by seeking 
from the ANC a “commitment to a peaceful solution”. 


Esteemed 


Something along these lines i undoubtedly already in 
the pipeline. There have been aany ministerial contacts 
with Mr Mandela, and it would be foolish to assume that 
Mr De Klerk’s own meeting with his prisoner was no 
more than a gesture of pre-Christmas goodwill. 


This immediately raises the question of Mr Mandela’s 
status within the ANC. The ANC today is an organisa- 
tion characterisea more by its dualities than its homoge- 
neity. 


It is divided between its communists and its nationalists, 
its external and internal wings, its negotiators and its 
militants, and the two distinct generations within it. 


Mr Mandela’s release will have a dramatic impact on 
these divisions. It is likely to favour a rise of the 
nationalists against a decline of the communists. 


Apart from a kernel of hardline communist ideologues 
like Mr Joe Slovo, the ANC’s communists are largely a 
loose affiliation of old-timers who called themselves 
communists in the 1950s, mainly because the commu- 
nist movement of those years was synonymous with 
non-racialism when hardly any other was. 


The organisation’s former general secretary and life-long 
Mandela confidant, Mr Walter Sisulu, for example, is 
one of those. So is Mr Govan Mbeki. 


Today they are esteemed for their moderation. And, 
besides, the point that communisin has become an 
embarrassment even to communists need hardly be 
emphasised. 


Mr Mandela’s impact on the external-internal divide 
remains to be seen. But if anyone can reconcile those 
who have commanded the struggle from the diplomatic 
lounges of the world’s capitals and those who have faced 
the daily brunt of State action, Mr Mandela can. 


Mr Mandela’s favouring of negotiation above military 
action is implicit in everything that happened up to now. 
Remarkably, he has proved his negotiating credentials 
while still a prisoner—even though it may be cynically 
said he has hardly had an option. 
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The point, nevertheless, was madz once again this week 
by Mr Sisulu in interviews broadcast in America and 
South Africa. Along with the generation gap comes the 
leadership issue in the ANC. 


Quite ominously this week, the ANC said Mr Mandela 
would be accorded “a position on the executive’”’. 


True enough, it did not say what the position would 
be—but it did reveal that Mr Mandela’s assumption of 
the leadership was not a given fact. 


This potential blood-letting in the unforgiving ways of 
politics is partly defused by the fact that the present 
leader, Mr Oliver Tambo, is receiving care for a stroke in 
a Swedish clinic specialising in brain-damaged patients. 


And any of the younger pretenders, like Mr Thabo 
Mbeki, would surely not rate themselves against Mr 
Mandela. 


Disagree 


In any event, the ANC would do well to acknowledge 
that, whatever it does, the world will consider Mr Man- 
dela the leader. All these factors taken together, a split 
between the “negotiators” (who are prepared to compro- 
mise) and the hardline communists and militarists, is not 
inconceivable. 


It will be that willingness to give while taking, with an 
absence of bitterness, that the Government and South 
Africans in general will have to count on in Mr Mandela. 


And it is a remarkable expectation from a man who has 
spent the prime of his life locked away for something the 
ANC asked for since its inception in 1912, and that his 
jailers now propound as a great good of their own 
invention: Negotiations for a common future. 


The final certainty is that nothing, after all, is certain. 
The two sides have agreed to nothing more than that 
negotiations are desirable. 


Beyond that, they disagree on how the negotiations 
should take place. The ANC, for example, wants an 
interim government installed while a constituent 
assembly writes a new constitution. The Government 
will not even entertain the thought. 


They disagree, too, on what will be negotiated. The 
Government wants to negotiate a role for a demilitarised 
ANC in a group-based society with heavy ethnic and 
racial overtones. The ANC will not even entertain the 


thought. 


Still, the situation is not without hope. A crack in the 
impasse emerged only this week when Mr Sisulu spoke of 
a “transition period’’—and indicated it could take 10 
years. 


He remarks, though, as much represent a split in ANC 
thinking as they do a way of breaking deadlock. The 
months following Mr Mandela’s release will show which 
way the baiance will tip. 
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* Prominent Figures Form Mandela Welcome 
Committees 

34000381A Johannesburg SUNDAY STAR in English 
14 Jan 90 p 2 


[Article by Sefako Nyaka: “The Men Behind Mandela's 
Welcome”] 


[Text] More than | 000 Mass Democratic Movement 
[MDM] activists have deen organised in various recep- 
tion committees countrywide in anticipation of Nelson 
Mandela’s release. 


After Mandela’s release, he will be whisked away to a 
secret venue where he will be briefed on the political 
situation in South Africa and abroad. 


After meeting with the core of activists who make up the 
NRC [National Reception Committee], Mandela will 
travel throughout the country to meet with local recep- 
tion-committee members and other activists. 


Whether this will take place before his trip to Lusaka, is 
not clear, according to the NRC member. 


The National Reception Coramittee itself is made up of 
more than 400 high-profile activists drawn from MDM 
formations throughout the country. 


A smaller number form the core of what can be termed 
the think-tank, whose duties include co-ordination of the 
day-to-day itinerary of the recently-released ANC 
[African National Congress] leaders. 


But who are these men who prompted Mr Walter Sisulu 
to jokingly remark that whereas his life in prison was 
controlled by his jailers it was not controlled by the 
NRC? 


Wielding considerable influence and yet assuming a low 
profile is head of the Institute of Contextual Theology 
Father Smangaliso Mkhatshwa. The 50-year-old parish 
priest of St Charles Llwanga church in Soshanguve and 
patron of the United Democratic Front, holds a masters 
degree in theology from the University of Louvain in 
Belgium. 


The thrice-detained and once heavily-restricted priest 
served a two-year term as secretary-general of the 
Southern African Catholic Bishops’ Conference. 


Another prominent NRC member is National Union of 
Mineworkers general secretary Mr Cyril Ramaphosa. 
The University of the North law graduate shot to prom- 
inence during the 1987 mineworkers’ strike. It is 
believed that through his guidance and pragmatism he 
gained the respect of both management and the workers. 


It is widely speculated that when the future of the 
country is discussed around a conference table, the 
man—who many refer to as the “Minister of Labour in 
the new South Africa”—will be there. 
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Another is shrewd and astute negotiator Mr Mohammed 
Valli Moosa, secretary of the UDF. A clear-minded 
politician not blinded by sectarianism, Mr Moosa is 
often described as the backroom boy of black politics 
because of the low profile he unsuccessfully tries to keep. 


His close friend and trusted confidante is MDM 
spokesman Mr Murphy Morobe, who shot to promi- 
nence after taking over as UDF spokesman from Delmas 
trial man Mr Terror Lekota. A Robben Island “gradu- 
ate”, he led the student revolt in 1976. 


Kagiso Trust chairman and holder of seven honorary 
degrees, Dr Beyers Naude also serves on the committee. 
The ordained NGK [Dutch Reformed Church] in Afrika 
minister served as caretaker general-secretary of the 
South African Council of Churches [SACC] for two years 
after his banning order was lifted. 


Also on the committee is Mandela’s Cape Town-based 
lawyer, Mr Dullah Omar. Mr Omar, an advocate, is also 
Western Cape vice-president of the UDF and also the 
region’s president of the National Democratic Lawyers’ 
Association. 


Another lawyer on the NRC is Durban-based Mr Pius 
Langa, who has defended several anti-apartheid activists 
and captured ANC guerillas. 


Release Mandela Committee member and leading UDF 
member Mr Aubrey Mokoena é 29 serves on the com- 
mittee and so do Cosatu’s general secretary, Mr Jay 
Naidoo, and his assistant, Mr Sidney Mufamadi. 


The lifting of the banning order on Fastern Cape UDF 
publicity secretary Mr Stone Sizane enables him to serve 
on the committee.,A “graduate” of Robben Island, he 
eluded the police for more than a year shortly after the 
state of emergency was declared. 


Other prominent members of the NRC are SACC com- 
munications director Saki Macozoma, Cosatu publicity 
officer Neil Coleman, South African Youth Congress 
president Peter Mokaba, education officer Ephraim 
Nkwe and National Education Crisis Committee execu- 
tive member Eric Molobi. 


Referring to the briefing the committee plans to give Mr 
Mandela, an NCR member said it should not be con- 
strued to imply that the veteran ANC leader had not kept 
abreast of events since being jailed more than a quarter 
of a century ago. 


Since he was transferred to his quarters at Victor 
Verster prison, he has had a steady stream of visitors 
including churchmen, trade unionists, community 
leaders and lawyers. 
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* NP, Mandela Pact To Return Senior ANC Exiles 


34000382C Johannesburg SUNDAY TIMES in English 
21 Jan 90 p 2 


[Article by Dries van Heerden: “Its a Deal! Top ANC 
Exiles Set To Return to SA as Part of Nat Pact With 
Mandela’”’} 


[Text] Senior members of the ANC [African National 
Congress] in exile may return to South Africa shortly to 
re-organise the movement internally and become 
involved in the negotiating process. 


This is said to be part of a deal hammered out in recent 
months between ANC leader Mr Nelson Mandela and 
senior members of President F W de Klerk’s Cabinet. 


The ANC leadership in Zambia yesterday discussed a 
10-point document drafted by Mr Mandela and taken to 
Lusaka by recently released Mr Walter Sisulu. 


Blessing 


And, in a surprising move, Mr Mandela will telephone 
his comrades from his bungalow at Victor Verster Prison 
in Paarl today to hear their response. 


Government sources spoke this week about “major 
developments” in the continuing efforts to get the ANC 
to the negotiating table. 


This has the blessing of Mr Mandela—the result of 
months of talks between him and senior Cabinet mem- 
bers including Mr De Klerk, Justice Minister Kobie 
Coetsee and Constitutional Affairs Minister Gerrit Vil- 
joen. 


Details of the plan are expected to be announced by 
President De Klerk when he opens Parliament on Feb- 
ruary 2. 


It involves: 


e The release of Mr Mandela and other political prisoners; 

¢ The unbanning of the ANC and the lifting of restric- 
tions on affiliated organisations such as the United 
Democratic Front; 

¢ The lifting—in stages—of the state of emergency; 

¢ The return of exiled ANC members. 


In turn the ANC is expected to give a public undertakine 
that it is committed to a peaceful settlement of the 
country’s political problems. 


According to government sources no f date has yet 
been set for Mr Mandela's release althoug.. it is expected 
before the end of March. 


Sources say his release has everything to do with the 
Government's agenda for negotiation, and a senior 
ANC member in Lusaka told the Sunday Times the 
organization expected it to happen only once the 
Government was satisfied that “its cards are in place 
for the talks to come”. 
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“When Nelson leaves prison it will be the signal for the 
game to start,” he said. 


The strongest indication yet that the Government is on 
the brink of this process came from Foreign Minister Pik 
Botha on his recent return from Hungary. 


Problem 


He said the Government was ready to tackle “obstacles 
to negotiations’—considered code words for what the 
ANC labelled “preconditions” in its recent Harare Dec- 
laration. 


The question of the unbanning of the ANC is said to be 
at the top of the Cabinet’s agenda. It is accepted this 
process should be concurrent with the Mandela release, 
otherwise he would have to “operate in a vacuum”. 


The high-profile visit of Mr Sisulu to ANC headquarters 
in Lusaka poses a problem. With him and his seven 
comrades—re-installed in the ANC leadership—back in 
South Africa and addressing mass rallies, the ANC will 
be de facto unbanned. 


A trickier problem may be the return of senior ANC 
exiles to South Africa to take over the leadership of the 
internal organisation. 


Sources say the Government is working on a strategy 
that will draw a distinction between the ANC’s political 
and diplomatic personnel and the cadres of the military 
wing Umkhonto we Sizwe. 


This would allow the “politicals” to return while the 
“MK soldiers” would have to remain in exile. 


Such a move may mean the return to South Africa of 
some of the ANC’s most visible leaders, like secretary for 
external affairs Mr Thabo Mbeki and the movement's 
intelligence chief Mr Jacob Zuma. 


ANC sources estimate there are between 12 000 and 15 
000 members of the organisation in exile—the majority 
either in Zambia or in training camps and educational 
facilities in Tanzania and Angola. 


Up to 7 000 can be regarded as MK cadres. 


Mr De Klerk is also expected to announce an amnesty 
for prisoners convicted for poli*ical offences in which no 
violence was used. ANC sources claim there are at least 
350 of its members still in detention of which only a 
third have been convicted of “terrorist activities”. 


On its part the ANC leadership is expected to come up 
with an unequivocal commitment to a peaceful process 
of political change. 


Peace 


In recent months the Government has dropped its 
precondition that the ANC renounce violence before 
talks start. 
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A senior ANC member told the Sunday Times a public 
commitment to peace “need not be an insurmountable 
obstacle”. 


And this week acting ANC president Mr Alfred Nzo all 
but acknowledged in Lusaka the movement doesn’t have 
the ability to step up the armed struggle. 


* Editor Argues Against Notion of ‘Negotiations’ 
34000437 Braamfontein FRONTLINE in English 
Dec 89 pp 1-2 


{Editorial by Denis Beckett] 


[Text] South Africa is freeing up. Moods are buoyant. 
We seem poised on the brink of a better age. The desire 
for renewal spreads over the land, genuine and exciting. 


However, there is a problem. The route to renewal is 
presumed to lie in “negotiations,” by which is meant 
that the whites must negotiate with the blacks, particu- 
larly with the ANC [African National Congress], and 
they must negotiate a compromise. This is a mistake. If 
left in place it will plunge us into a new gloom. The 
notion of “negotiations” must be torn up and thrown 
away. 


In Eastern Europe, nobody is saying the communists 
should negotiate with the non-communists. Nobody is 
saying the non-communists should hold non-communist 
elections to elect non-communist negotiators who will 
then negotiate a division of power with the communists. 


It would be ridiculous to say that—a formula for turmoil. 
What is being said is: Hold elections where communists 
and non-communists alike can compete. 


South Africa seems different. It is taken as obvious that 
black negotiators must represent blacks to negotiate 
against the whites. 


What about those blacks who see De Klerk, or for that 
matter De Beer, as their leader? 


Ah, you may say, there are very few of those. 


Well, look at the Namibian election, and for the moment 
excise Owambo—a fifteenth of the land with a third of 
the people. Look at the rest. 


There, outside Owambo, the DTA [Democratic Turn- 
halle Alliance] beat Swapo [South-West African People’s 
Organization]. A 90 percent black electorate cast more 
votes for Namibia’s equivalent of the De Klerk National 
Party than for the glamour party of liberation. 


Contrast Zimbabwe. In Zimbabwe lan Smith fought to 
keep the whites separate and tried to persuade the blacks 
to vote for his straw nominee, Muzorewa. Muzorewa was 
wiped out, Smith won the whites 20 useless and tempo- 
rary segregated seats, Zimbabwe is a one-party state. 
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In Namibia Dirk Mudge got stuck in, and is now a main 
player on the centre stage with far more black supporters 
than white. 


South Africa might take a lesson. But no, we scurry for 
“negotiations,” thereby inducing blacks to line up 
behind one side of the table and whites behind the other. 
Fatal error No 1. 


“Negotiations” are usually envisaged ending in a com- 
promise between minority rule and universal franchise. 
Fatal error No 2. 


The blacks, it is presumed, will become enfranchised, 
but on some basis other than a common voters’ roll for a 
common parliament. 


What then? Are the blacks supposed to say: “Gee, we’re 
grateful to be half-citizens?” Is stability expected to 
ensure? 


Forget it. We'll get a lull—we’re already in it—and then 
we'll get black activists telling the masses, very naturally: 
“Your problem is you haven't got enough citizenship. 
Fight for more.”” We'll get more bombs, more boycotts, 
more sanctions, more turmoil, and more of all the 
ruinous effects of the fight about liberation. 


There is a basic distinction between a stable society and 
a precarious one. The former fights its fights about the 
issues; the latter fights its fights about what structure the 
issues should be fought in. We are in the latter category, 
and the philosophy of “‘negotiations” will keep us there. 


One major party in “negotiations” would be the govern- 
ment. The other major party is generally assumed to be 
the ANC. Fatal error No 3. 


It may be that in the current context the bulk of black 
people support the ANC. Nobody can know. We do 
know that most of the ANC’s support is support for the 
notion of liberation—i.e., majority rule in a common 
country. That 1s what the ANC is identified with, as 
opposed to the partitions and cantons and Fourth Cham- 
bers and other gimmickry. That is where its appeal lies. 


The Nats can reduce the ANC to its rightful role as an 
ordinary political party at a stroke, by accepting uni- 
versal franchise. 


There should be no “negotiations” with the ANC. That 
would install the ANC as the voice of 80 percent of the 
population and pave the way to eventual unrivalled 
ANC rule, carrying the seeds of corruption of power. Nor 
should there be a black election for black negotiators. 
The ANC, blessed by the banner of liberation, would 
trounce its black rivals. Its claim to dominance would 
become irresistible. 


There should be no “negotiations” at all. There should 
be liberation first, and then elections where the Nats, 
too. compete for votes—all votes, equal votes. 
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In May 1989 Paraguay held an election, after 178 years 
of dictatorship. The dictator did not negotiate a half- 
and-half deal with the liberation party, the Authentic 
Radical Liberal Party. He called an election based on 
undiluted equal franchise. He then presented a i. 0derate 
manifesto and made some simple gestures such as saying 
a few words on TV in the Indian language, Guarani. 


The election was heavily monitored and judged substan- 
tially free. The Authentic Party—left wing, long banned, 
and widely treated as the party of the people—took 19 
percent of the vote. The old ruling party won hands 
down. Now the former dictator is president of a democ- 
racy. The party that was suppressed through violent 
decades now states its case in parliament. The media and 
the activists were shown to have misread the silent 
majority. 


In Owambo, the Namibian election fulfilled the stereo- 
type of ““one-man-one-vote’’—a landslide for the domi- 
nant party, leaving the people of Owambo with limited 
prospects of later developing internal opposition parties. 


Had Resolution 435 incorporated strong regional and 
local representation there would be multi-party politics 
within Owambo. Wings and factions would inevitably, 
and healthily, have arisen within Swapo. Symbolic poli- 
tics would be tempered by practicalities. 


Liberation need not consist of a hope-for-the-best elec- 
tion for a single central assembly. It can and should be 
insured, by a full spread of power. 


This is not a thing to be negotiated by the ANC. The 
ANC has a vested interest in a symbol-heavy inaugural 
election and in limiting the scope for dissent thereafter. 
It is a thing to be enacted by the government, which has 
an incent‘ve to prohibit a future monopoly of power. 


“Negotiations” assumes that the government cannot 
meet the demand for equal citizenship and therefore 
needs the ANC’s assent to something short of equal 
citizenship. 


Stability requires that the government exceed the 
demand for equal citizenship, by establishing a basis for 
the silent majority to vote more fully, more frequently, 
and more freely than the liberation forces want. 


If that is what the government is to do, it does not iieed 
the assent of any negotiating partner to do it It goes 
ahead and does it. Afterwards comes endless negotiation, 
between forces whose strengths will at last be known and 
not guessed. 


The priority now is to acquire a form cf government that 
is answerable to all the people. Who o-cupies what seat 
matters little. That the people can change the seating 
when they change their minds, matters. 


That target will become more reachable if we acknowl- 
edge that universal franchise does not axiomatically 
mean a President Mandela. Maybe it means a President 
De Klerk. 
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Today’s government is groping forward—with full heart 
but blindfolded by its “group” fixation. It needs help. It 
needs commentators and opinion leaders to address such 
questions as what a full-scale democracy might entail, 
and how a full-scale democracy might be secured. 


It is not getting that help and will not get it while the 
public eye is focussed exclusively on “negotiations.” 


* Academic Says ‘Moscow Will Keep ANC Links’ 


34000384A Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 
26 Jan 90 p 3 


[Text] Moscow regards its alliance with the ANC 
[African National Congress] as its strongest card on 
South Africa [SA] and will not dump the banned organ- 
isation, Professor John Barratt, Director-General of the 
SA Institute of International Affairs, said in Pretoria 
yesterday. 


Briefing a meeting of the institute on a recent visit by 
him to the USSR and Hungary, Prof Barratt said the 
USSR firmly believed the ANC had majority support in 
South Africa and had widening international support. 


He said Eastern European countries would not want to 
be caught “off sides” by establishing ties with South 
Africa. 


Their governments were temporary, and faced elections 
during the next few months. 


“There is no back door to international acceptance 
through Eastern Europe,” he said. 


At the same time considerable expectations had been 
aroused abroad by recent developments in South Africa. 


But, it was vital that the Rubicon be crossed this time 
“and if we don’t, there is likely to be a powerful negative 
reaction”. 


The degree and pace of change in South Africa’s relations 
with the USSR and Eastern Europe would continue to be 
determined primarily by the degree and pace of change 
towards democracy within South Africa itself, Prof Bar- 
ratt said. 


“Normalisation of relations—diplomatic and political— 
will not be pessibie while apartheid, the hard remnant of 
the racially based political and economic system, 
remains unchanged,” he said. 


Prof Barratt said the ANC was not a puppet of the central 
committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.zz 


“If anything, it has often been the ANC which calls the 
tune in the relationship, for example on sanctions and 
even on the ‘armed struggle’.” 

The Soviets now openly advocated a peaceful transition 
in South Africa rather than violent revolution. 


“So, while Soviet spokesmen have insisted that the ANC 
is not being asked to give up the armed struggle while 
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conditions for negotiations are not met by the South 
African Government, they have also clearly said that the 
ANC should do everything feasible from its side to make 
negotiations possible.” 


Speaking specifically on prospects in Soviet Union- 
Southern African relations ‘n the last decade of the 
century, Prof Barratt said the Kremlin was now in such 
a predicament that there were probably few people left in 
government there who had time even to think about 
South Africa. 


The USSR believed South African Whites had an impor- 
tant role to play and should be involved in the political 
transition, and kept involved in the future, Prof Barratt 
said. 


There was concern for instance that the academic boy- 
cott should not be overtly broken. 


* Communist Party Influence Over ANC Explored 


34000393A London AFRICA CONFIDENTIAL 
in English 12 Jan 90 pp 1-4 


[Article: “South Africa: The Party Faithful’’] 


[Text] The South African Communist Party (SACP) has 
always been proud of its position as a loyal ally of 
Moscow. It has faithfully supported the Soviet model of 
socialism, spurning its Chinese and Eurocommunist 
variants. Now, with the advent of perestroika and the 
adoption by Mikhail Gorbachev of policies long cham- 
pioned by Eurocommunists, South African communists 
are faced with a dilemma. 


At first, it seemed the SACP would follow the Soviet lead 
in its traditional fashion. Coming from the 27th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) in 1986, SACP genera! secretary Joe Slovo 
praised Gorbachev effusively, calling the Congress the 
more remarkable he had ever attended. Since then, loud 
applause for Gorbachev inside the Party has turned to 
alarm. The SACP never imagined the extent to which the 
new thinking in the Soviet Union would bring Moscow 
and Washington together. The Soviets, eager to resolve 
regional conflicts by political means, have lost interest in 
the liberation of Africa. This has threatened the SACP, 
whose strength within the South African liberation 
movement has reposed principally on the African 
National Congress (ANC)’s dependence on the commu- 
nist world for arms. 


On the political front, some Soviet authorities have 
endorsed the principle of group rights, which places 
them in the same camp as Pretoria. Soviet theoreticians 
have even gone so far as to state publicly that socialism 
is unattainable in South Africa in the foreseeable future. 
This and other acts of betrayal’ by the Soviets have led 
to a polemical combat between Slovo and CPSU ideo- 
logues which has received extensive coverage in the 
Soviet media. 
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AFRICA CONFIDENTIAL can reveal that the recent Sev- 
enth Congress of the SACP, in June 1989, was held in 
Havana. This is perhaps indicative of the schism vetween 
the SACP and the CPSU. The SACP, in spite of its rhetor- 
ical support for verestroika, has joined Fidel Castro, Deng 
Zhao Ping, Igor Ligachev and the late Nicolae Ceausescu as 
the last loyal defenders of orthodoxy. 


The Stalinist tradition in the SACP dates to the 1920s, 
and especially the 1928 meeting of the Communist 
International—the Comintern—which instructed the 
South African Party to campaign for an ‘independent 
native republic’ in South Africa. South African Commu- 
nist leaders of the 1930s, Lazar Bach and the Richters, 
perished at the hands of the Stalinists during the Moscow 
purges for resisting Soviet injunctions. This paved the 
way for the takeover of the Party by loyal Stalinists led 
by Moses Kotane, a graduate of the Soviet University of 
the East, whose admiration for Stalin led him to name 
his first son Joseph. Kotane in)plemented Soviet instruc- 
tions to the letter and is proudly remembered today as 
the father of the present SACP-ANC alliance. 


It was in fact the dramatic success of Kotane and the 
Lenin School graduate J. B. Marks in piloting the Party 
into the era of mass struggle that alarmed the National 
Party government which, after its 1948 electoral tri- 
umph, banned the Communist Party two years later. It is 
ironic that this ultimately played in the Party’s favour as 
the highly capable Party cadres were driven for cover 
into still-legal mass organisations like the ANC. This 
entryism paid handsome dividends as the leading lights 
of the Party rose within the ANC. Marks preceded 
Nelson Mandela as president of the mcst powerful ANC 
province, Transvaal. Don Tloome, today the SACP 
chairman, lost by a mere six votes to Walter Sisulu in the 
1949 election to the post of ANC secretary general. 
Govan Mbeki rose to prominence 1 the eastern Cape, 
and Harry Gwala in Natal. This initiation into the 
underground stood the Party in good stead when the 
ANC was banned in its turn in 1960. With its core of 
experienced underground functionaries, the Party was 
better equipped than any other tendency to lead the 
post-1960 era of clandestine resistance. With the cold 
war in full swing, the West chose to snub the ANC in 
favour of Pretoria’s rabid anti-communism. Left with no 
other choice, the ANC went East. 


The South African Communist Party Is Suspicious of 
Perestroika 


The Party’s first triumph was to wean the ANC from 
Chinese influence during the Sino-Soviet split after 
1965. The ANC withdrew from Chinese camps dozens of 
its fighters who were undergoing training. The Sino- 
Soviet controversy was felt within the Party especially on 
Robben Island, where Harry Gwala led a pro-Beijing 
faction, and Govan Mbeki the pro-Muscovites. The 
Moscow faction ultimately won, especially among exiled 
communists, among whom Soviet-trained heavyweights 
like Kotane, Marks, and Jack Simons were pivotal. 


It was however at the ANC Consultative Conference at 
Morogoro, Tanzania, in 1969 that the Party scored its 
definitive victory. The ANC adopted a number of reso- 
lutions advanced by the Party caucus including: 


¢« Adoption of the Strategy and Tactics document, a 
watered-down version of the Party’s own 1962 pro- 
gramme, the Road to South African Freedom. The 
Strategy and Tactics document was allegedly 
authored by Joe Slovo aided by Joe Matthews. 

¢ The establishment of the powerful Revolutionary 
Council, charged with day-to-day management of the 
struggle. This immediately fell into Party hands in the 
person of Joe Matthews, the Council’s first secretary. 

* The opening of ANC ranks to non-blacks. The few 
who joined were all Party members including Joe 
Slovo, Yusuf Dadoo, Jack Simons, Reg September 
and others. 

e¢ A formal declaration of alliance between the Party 
and the ANC which made it a heresy for anyone 
within the liberation alliance henceforth to be anti- 
communist. 


The Morogoro Conference was chaired by J. B. Marks, 
then chairman of the Communist Party, assisted by 
Moses Mabhida, later to become the Party’s general 
secretary. 


The formal declaration of alliance between the Party and 
the ANC closed the ANC to other ideological influences. 
The Party alone was to preside over matters of political 
theory. The Social Democrats in Sweden, who over the 
years have become the main financiers of the ANC, until 
recently had repeatedly failed to attract a single ANC 
candidate with offers of political education in Sweden, in 
spite of several invitations. Political education was the 
exclusive domain of the Party and its Soviet allies, and 
they regarded social democracy as a heresy. 


The Party quarantined ANC President Oliver Tambo, 
bestowing upon him an aura of adulation as a successful 
tactic to manoeuvre him out of the day-to-day political 
life of the ANC by keeping him on an exhausting round 
of diplomatic visits. He is hardly ever at his headquarters 
and is ill-informed about events within the movement. 
The principal of accountability, which is sacred within 
the Party, has not been respected when it concerns 
Tambo. The presidential staff, headed by the Adminis- 
trative Secretary of the President General's Office, 
Anthony Mongalo, is, with the possible exception of 
Mrs. Masondo, an SACP fief. There was in fact confu- 
sion within the Party over the role of their pointman, 
Mongalo. Some felt that since he was in such a highly 
visible post it would not be wise for him to participate in 
inner party life, which centres upon the basic Party units 
which meet fortnighly. Hardliners dismissed that argu- 
ment on the grounds that one is only a communist by 
virtue of unit activity. The upshot was Mongalo’s refusal 
to attend unit meetings, which created quite a storm. 


So pervasive is Party influence that it is hard to distin- 
guish Party from non-Party in the ANC as all and sundry 
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speak one language, Marxism. The oft-repeated aliega- 
tion of tensions between Party and non-Party is a lie. It 
is wishful thinking on the part of Pretoria. Owing to its 
success in hemming in Tambo, the Party is ambivalent 
about the possible release of Mandela, whom it fears. 
There is thus a suspicion that the Party is behind the ugly 
rumours circulating within the Mass Democratic Move- 
ment (MDM) that Mandela may strike a deal with F. W. 
de Klerk. The object of such rumours would be to 
discredit Mandela in the MDM and to alienate him from 
his recently released comrades, who are reported to be 
d» turbed by the news. With his power-base eroded, the 
Party could take on Mandela. 


The Soweto explosion of 1976 and the consequent 
exodus of Black Consciousness youth posed a problem 
for the Party. So alarmed was it that it revitalised the 
commissariat which had been dismantled since the 1970 
‘disappearance’ on active service of the first Umkhonto 
we Sizwe political commissar, Flag Roshielo. The Party 
dispatched Dr. Francis Meli, a Central Committee 
member, to be the first political commissar of the Nova 
Katenga camp in Angola, the Sandhurst of a whole 
generation of the post-Soweto Umkhonto we Sizwe 
officer corps. the Party underpinned this drive for ideo- 
logical purity with the appointment of Andrew 
Masondo, also a Central Committee member, as 
National Commissar of the ANC to ensure that even 
those outside the army were within the Party’s ideolog- 
ical ambit. Meli was impatient with the street-wise 
Sowetans under his charge, whom he often chided for 
‘walking like defeated Nazi soldiers.’ He was reassigned 
to the editorship of Sechaba, the official journal of the 
ANC. Both Meli and Masondo were later dropped from 
the Central Committee at the 1984 Sixth Congress in 
Moscow. The fatherly Marks Shope, a veteran Party man 
and ex-secretary general of the South African Congress 
of Trade Unions (SACTU), was brought in to replace 
Meli at Katenga. It was Shope, later assisted by Jack 
Simons, who converted the Black Consciousness- 
inclined Soweto youth to Marxism. They recruited to the 
party the cream of the Sowetans among whom were the 
following: 


Thami Zulu (AC Vol 30 No 18), recently reported to 
have died in unclear circumstances. 


‘Che’ Ogara (AC Vol 29 No 16), likely to be voted onto 
the ANC’s National Executive Committee (NEC) in this 
year’s planned ANC consultative conference. 


Peter Mayibuye (AC Voi 30 No 8), alse likely to be 
elected to the NEC. 


Klaus Maphepha, Party regional chief in Swaziland, also 
likely to be elected to the NEC. 


Lentsoe ‘Captain’ Moeketsi, the nephew of South Africa’ 
answer to Charlie Parker, the legendary Kippie 
Moeketsi. A former security chief in Angola and later 
deputy military intelligence chief, he was expelled from 
the Party in 1984 after a dispute with his chief and 
alleged non-conformist behaviour. 
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Motso Mokgabudi, first commander of the elite Special 
Operations unit 'esponsible for the spectacular 1980 
bombing of the Sasolberg oil plant. He was killed in a 
South African raid on Matola, Mozambique, in 1981. 


Khumalo Migwe, author and until recently the Party 
representative at the World Marxist Review in Prague. 


Dan Cindi, former ANC representative at the lnited 
Nations. He is Shope’s son-in-law, tipped for election to 
the NEC this year. 


Kingsley Xuma, until recently ANC representative in 
Maputo. 


Raymond Nkuku, ANC representative in Havana. 


Freedom Mkhwanazi, former deputy editor of Sechaba, 
who fell out of favour and is now studying in Britain. 


Jessica Monare, the prima donna of the left, widow of 
Comrade Cyril (AC Vol 30 No 18), now held on suspi- 
cion of spying. 


Once the ANC had taken the Sowetans on board, it was 
transformed. Among the rich array of Stalinist methods 
which gained currency was the practice of discrediting 
dissenters by sending them into internal exile. A range of 
penal centres sprang up like the one in Tanzania dubbed, 
with macabie humour, ‘Dachau’, plus Moscow, Quatro, 
Viana and the Malange farm in Angola, the building 
known as RC and the Chongela Farm in Zambia. The 
most sensational case of the detention of a dissident was 
the arrest of the ANC’s dynamic research director, Dr. 
Pallo Jordan, in June 1983. Peter Boroko, a Party 
member and number two in the security and intelligence 
organ, detained Jordan at RC in Lusaka for almost eight 
weeks and subjected him to the humiliation of writing 
repeated biographies to pledge his allegiance to the ANC. 
Jordan’s ‘crime’ was to have spoken out against security 
excesses (AC Vol 29 No 24). He was rescued by the 
intervention of security and intelligence chief Mswai 
Piliso and Tambo, who had both been away at the time 
of the incident. Boroko, however, went unpunished, 
retaining his position as deputy to Piliso thanks to his 
Party affiliation. The practice of exile reached a climax 
with the death on a desolate Malange farm of the 
ex-Umkhonto we Sizwe ordnance chief Jacob *Mavili’ 
Masondo, a diabetic who had been sentenced to hard 
labour in late 1983. Even Party barons like Jack Simons 
openly condemned the practice after Mavili’s death, but 
still it goes on unabated. 


At the same time Party, and mainly white, ideologues 
came to dominate ANC intellectual life. One of the few 
notable exceptions was Bernard Magubane, who worked 
at the University of Zambia in the 1970s and came under 
the influence of Jack Simons, who was teaching there. By 
the time Magubane went to the United States, he was a 
convinced Marxist fond of quoting Marx, Lenin and 
Plekhanov. He was thus acceptable to the Party. 


The ANC coat-tails and the harshness of apartheid 
government have worked well for the Party. Literally 
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thousands of black activists have embraced socialism at 
a time when the communist world is shrinking. In rallies 
within South Africa the once unknown Party flag now 
competes with the ANC flag for prominence. It has 
become chic to be Marxist in South Africa today. 


The implicit rejection of perestroika results from the 
absence of reformist wing within the Party. The only 
known attempt at reform from within was led by Ruth 
First, Slovo’s late wife. She was however killed by 
Pretoria’s agents in 1982 before she could muster a 
movement for reform. Others like Ben Turok were 
simply expelled because it is almost impossible to reform 
the Party without violating regulations which would 
open the questioner to the risk of ¢i:pulsion. 


This is probably why Thabo Mbeki has elected to chal- 
lenge the Party positions through his work in the ANC 
rather than from within Party structures. Mbeki is one of 
the Party’s authorities on Marxist philosophy. He did a 
two-year stint at Moscow’s Lenin School after his grad- 
uation from Britain's Sussex University. He so 
impressed his Soviet teachers that to this day they cite 
his example to new Lenin School students. Mbeki how- 
ever lacks the common touch and shuns organisational 
tasks, so his reformist ideas have not gained currency 
with the tank and file, who remain diehard Stalinists. In 
senior Party circles, Mbeki can perhaps count on the 
tentative support of Brian Bunting, who shows spasms of 
dissent, and of Azia Pahad, whose brother Essop studied 
with Thabo at Sussex and Lenin School, but they too are 
isolated from the povo in the camps. 


The two main factions in the Party are both Stalinist. The 
Joe Slovo/Chris Hani/Mac Maharaj faction has the support 
of heavyweights like Jack and Ray Simmons, Military 
Intelligence chief Ronnie Kasrils, and John Nkadimeng, and 
powerful officers on the ground in the persons of ‘Che’ 
Ogara, Garth Strachan—Kasrils’ son-in-law—and Rashid, 
the ordnance chief. The other main tendency is the Moses 
Mabhida/Josiah Jele faction, weakened by the death of 
Mabhida. It has support among key middle-level cadres like 
Dan Cindi, Kingsley Xuma, Klaus Maphepha and the 
powerful Jacob Zuma. Jele has been battling to transform 
this faction’s image from that of a revanchist Zulu clique by 
trying to enlist the support of Joburgers |e Party chairman 
Dan Tloome. 


The key difference between these two factions seems to 
be the chauvinism of the Jele-ites, who are way of white 
and Indian domination. This is reminiscent of the 
Rumanian position after the Second World War with the 
‘Home Communists’, including Nicolae Ceausescu, 
ranged against the Muscovites arriving in Bucharest with 
the triumphant Red Army. The Ceausescus wanted a 
home-grown brand of Stalinism. 


Some Tough Rules 
The following disciplinary practices are current in the ANC: 


1. Marnage in the ANC, like many other things, is at 
the discretion of the secretary general. Members wishing 
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to marry must apply for perniission, which is not a right 
but a privilege. A case in point is that of Zola Mcapanyi 
and Junkie Mongalo, nephew of Anthony Mongalo, 
which was barred because Zola was deemed not good 
enough for a leader’s nephew. The ANC spirited Junkie 
Mongalo to the United States to separate the two. 


2. At the completion of their studies in Scandinavia, 
ANC students cannot claim their diplomas. Institutions 
of learning have a written undertaking with the ANC to 
send the certificates directly to Lusaka. The aim is said 
to be to thwart the brain drain. 


3. Until very recently, ANC cadres were not allowed to 
have communication with relatives in South Africa. 
Security was stated as the reason, but the upshot of this 
practice was to increase control of the movement by the 
leadership. 


The Seventh Party Congress in Havana was held against 
the backdrop of worrying international climate of pere- 
stroika, plus rapid political developments in South 
Africa itself. The Party also had to take stock of crippling 
penetration by Pretoria agents. Alleged to be prominent 
among these is the amazing Jessica Monare, who had 
been working with the ultra-sensitive Party secreiariat in 
London that is responsibie for the production of Party 
propaganda. In 1984 Party barons were toasting this 
courageous daughter of the working class—she was the 
only black woman delegate to the Sixth Party Congress 
in Moscow that year. This year, after she had been 
accused of espionage, the same barons in Havana were 
grimly assessing the damage. 


There was a dose of glasnost at the Seventh Congress as 
the Party for the first time in over fifty years admitted 
that its erstwhile leaders, Lazar Bach and the Richters, 
had been executed by the Stalinists after their arrest in 
Moscow in 1937. This new openness was however tem- 
pered by the adoption of a new Party programme, The 
Path to Power, an updated version of the Stalinist Road 
to South African Freedom. The programme stil! talks of 
the inevitable collapse of capitalism and the triumph on 
a global scale of socialism. Old habits indeed die hard. 
For security reasons, not even the few dozen delegates 
assembled in Havana were informed of the names of 
their new Central Committee. 


Arguably the most important decade in South African 
history opens with the rupture of the time-honoured 
alliance spanning more than six decades between the 
SACP and its elder brother, the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 


* ANC Plans Training Programs for Youth 
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[Article by Charlene Smith: “ANC Plans Training Pro- 
grammes for Youths”] 
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[Text] Lusaka—The ANC [African National Congress] 
and Mis Democratic Movement [MDM] wil esteblish 
training programmes in and outside SA [South Africa] to 
upgrade skills and provide alternative futures for unem- 
ployed young people, say senior ANC sources here. 


The sources expressed concern about the education crisis 
and the large number of unemployed youths, which they 
estimated at about two-million. 


They said the ANC conducted a skills survey in SA some 
tume ago. 


The survey found there was a dearth of skills in areas 
such as engineering, mining engineering, hi-tech, man- 
agement and administration. 


The programmes would attempt to redress some of those 
skills imbalances. 


Details of the planned programmes were not available. 


The sources said business should be a microcosm of the 
kind of society the ANC wanted. 


A senior ANC economics official said the ANC envis- 
aged a mixed economy. However, there were different 
types of mixed economies. 


He said the organisation was opposed to privatisation as 
it eroded the ability to upgrade services and to imple- 
ment effective wealth redistribution. 


Privatisation served those who could afford to buy 
shares and those who already controlled a substantial 
chunk of the economy. 


“We are taking away one part of a monopoly to serve 
another monopoly. 


“We are talking about huge wealth in the hands of a few, 
and massive poverty, particularly in rural areas.” 


The ANC, which met Anglo American executives last 
weekend, said it was compiling an action programme for 
businessmen. 


Areas identified, of agreement and disagreement, 
included business communities’ leverage with govern- 
ment and the fact that they were involved in arms 
manufacture and the supply of essentials to the police 
and military. 


Whenever there were disagreements with the labour 
force, the business community called in the police, the 
senior sources said. 


Business paid huge taxes to the government and had 
taken no position on conscription. 


The ANC was also disturbed that businessmen travelled 
to Lusaka to hold talks with the ANC, but had not done 
the same with the MDM or Cosatu [Congress of South 
African Trade Unions], the sources said. 
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* Anglo America Executives Visit ANC 
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[Article by Charlene Smith and E,jyth Bulbring: “Anglo 
Shows ANC the Way to the Hig): Road”] 


[Text] Anglo American executives Michael Spicer and 
Bobby Godsell met the ANC [African National Con- 
gress] in Lusaka at the weekend and presented the 
organisation with Anglo’s Citizen’s Guide to Constitu- 
tional Questions. 


Spicer, personal secretary to Anglo chairman Gavin 
Relly, said last night a four-man Anglo team had drawn 
up the corporation’s contribution to the constitutional 
debate, which would be presented to all the major 
political players. 


The document, written for the man in the street, dealt 
with the choices citizens would be making as negotia- 
tions On a new constitution got into top gear, he said. 


It aimed to demystify words used in discussing a new 
constitution. 


Spicer said that while they had not expected any 
response from the ANC on the document until they had 
read it, the ANC representatives had been happy to 
receive it. 


Godsell, director Public Affairs and Industrial Relations 
said the weekend meeting should be seen in the context 
of regular contact Anglo maintained with all the major 
political actors. 


Meanwhile, in Lusaka, ANC internal leader Govan Mbeki 
told the Soviet ambassador in Lusaka today that he hoped 
the situation in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union would 
be resolved to “show the people's of the world that socialism 
is far, by far, better than capitalism”. 


Mbeki told the ambassador before a media gathering at 
the start of talks with the Soviets on perestroika and the 
Soviet’s attitude to the situation in SA that South Afri- 
cans had been involved in a struggle for 300 years 


He said without the October 1917 revolution, he 
doubted whether any nation would have been favourabiy 
disposed towards the SA liberation struggle. 


A source close to the SA Communist Party said they 
believed De Klerk’s moves were not cosmetic, but that 
neither did they think they had reached the point to meet 
the real needs of a democratic SA. 


¢ Kin Bentley reports from London that a meeting 
between British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
and ANC leader Walter Sisulu will only take place if 
initiated by Thatcher. 


The ANC will not approach her office for a meeting 
because of her “attitude” towards it, a Press conference 
was told yesterday. 
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However, Sisulu’s meeting with Foreign Secretary Dou- 
glas Hurd seems certain to take place when ihe ANC 
delegation arrives in London in the next few days. 


* Michael Hartnack reports from Harare that Heine 
Human, the 39-year-old Swede alleged to have con- 
fessed to involvement in the murder of Dulcie Sep- 
tember, is reportedly known to Stockholm’s security 
police. 


Human is reported to have confessed to involvement in 
the 1988 assassination in Paris of September, an ANC 
representative in Paris. 


* Events at ANC Women’s Amsterdam Conference 


* Historical Background 
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[Text] Form a national women’s organisation is the 
urgent call coming from the Malibongwe Conference. 


Discussion about reviving the Federation of SA [South 
Africa] Women (FSAW), which collapsed in the sixties 
after the banning of the ANC [African National Con- 
gress] and the repression that followed, has been going 
on for the past five years. 


Hopefully, the conference will provide the impetus 
needed by women’s structures inside the country to unite 
nationally and launch a national women’s structure. 


Co-ordinated national women’s activity reached its peak 
on August 9, 1956, with the march by 20,000 women 
from all over the country to Pretoria’s Union Buildings. 


The march was the culmination of the FSAW's—today 
referred to as Fedsaw—campaign against the extension 
of passes to women. It took five months to organise and 
women paid their own fares to and from Pretoria by 
holding cake and jumble sales and selling items that they 
had made. 


Before the August 9 march, regional and lozal women’s 
organisations affiliated to the Federation organised their 
Own protest marches against the extension of passes to 
women. 


Four months after the march, FSAW’s leadership was 
put on trial with other congress leaders in the 1956 
treason trial. However, women’s protests agains! passes 
continued througiiowt the fifties. 


But, with the banning of the ANC in 1960, the Federa- 
tion lost its major affiliate, the ANC Women's League. 


Although it tried to organise African women into clubs 
and groups that could aifiliate to FSAW and held a 
national conference in 1961, the Federation was effec- 
tively silenced in the repressive sixties. 
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However, the ANC Women’s League has continued to 
Organise in exile and was the fore behind the Mali- 
bongwe Conference. 


Since the Fifties, little national co-ordination of 
women’s political activities has taken place. 


The eighties has seen the revival of local and regional 
women’s structures under the UDF [United Democratic 
Front}-affiliated Natal Organisation of Women (NOW), 
the Western Cape's United Women’s Congress (Uwco) 
and the Federation of Transvaal Women (Fedtraw). 


A National Interim Committee drawing these regional 
structures together was set up two years ago to ensure 
that a national women’s structure ts launched. 


The national structure is envisaged as a broad front of 
anti-apartheid women’s organisations which goes 
beyond the UDF-affiliated women’s organisations. 


A range of women’s organisations in the Western Cape 
and the Tronsvaal have already been drawn into front 
structures \iuat reach beyond UDF affiliates. 


The women’s front in the Western Cape is already 
operation under the banner of Fedsaw and includes 
Uwco and a number of other women’s organisations 
outside of the UDF. 


Fedsaw Western Cape has organised a cultural festival 
and participated in the Defiance Campaign since its 
launch. 


In the Transvaal, a broad front drawing in over 17 
women's Organisations ranging from Fedtraw to the 
Black Sash and Women for Peace has been set up. 


The front is called Women Against Repression (WAR). 
Unlike Fedsaw in the Western Cape, WAR is an alliance 
of women’s organisations based on the single issue of 
their opposition to apartheid. 


As part of its participation in the Defiance Campaign, 
WAR organised a women’s protest march to Pretoria last 
year. 


However, state reaction to the march was swift and 
brutal. The march was banned, many people were beaten 
and the church where the women were to meet was 
cordoned off with barbed wire. 


This clearly shows that the state is afraid of the organised 
might of women, based on its experience of women's 
resistance in the fifties. 


It is thus likely that the state will do its best to prevent 
the development of a strong national women’s organisa- 
tion. 


Aside from repression, women’s organisations will also 
have to address a number of internal weaknesses in order 
to function effectively as a national structure and in 
order to become mass-based. 
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For example, ter sions and factonalism ¢ visting between 
some organisations and regions will have to be con- 
fronted in an open and democratic manner before an 
effective national women’s organisation can get off the 


ground. 


* ‘Malibongwe Conference’ 
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[Text] The Malibongwe Conference, born out of the 
spirit of the 1956 Pretoria march of 20,000 women, has 
demonstrated ‘he desire of all South African women to 
uniie. 


This is according to Dikeledi Movketsi, head of the 
women’s section of the African ational Congress 
(ANC) and a member of its National Executive Com- 
mittee, wixo is a delegate ai the conference. 


A stalwart of the struggle of South African women, 
Moeketsi, 64, said the response of organisations within 
the country to the conference demonstrates this desire. 


MaMoeketsi, who was the Transvaal secretary of the 
federation of South African Women (FSAW), left South 
Africa on February 12, 1966, and began working in the 
office of the Women’s Secretariat in the early seventies. 


Women of all racial classifications have been sent as 
delegates to the conference. “They have felt that their 
work can never be complete until they represent the true 
character of South Africa,”” MaMoceketsi said. 


She was taking time off from the hectic pace of the 
conference 'o relate some of her own experiences and 
ideas on the women’s struggle. 


“I want to pay my very high regards to all women of 
South Africa who have braved it despite all odds, to 
reach the Malibongwe venue.” 


The conference, which MaMocketsi feels is of great 
historical significance, is the culmination of smaller 
meetings within the ANC and between the ANC and 
groups of South African women. 


All of the Malibongwe delegates have been mandated by 
their organisations. 


“Even if it is one delegate from an organisation, she is 
not representing her jacket, she is representing a whole 
body of women who gave her the mandate.” 


For the first time, a broad spectrum of women from 
inside South Africa are meeting with the ANC to discuss 
the women’s struggle. 


“So when we put our recommendations, South African 
women will be speaking with one voice,” said 
MaMoceketsi. 
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In the ANC 1. 2If, women’s issues are firmly on the 
agenda. But it was the Women’s Section which put ‘' 
there, said MaMocketsi. 


In 1984, with the impending release from prison of 
Dorothy Nyembe and the 30th anniversary of Fedsaw, 
the ANC declared that year the Year of South African 
Women. 


“It was to mobilise as many women as possible, to rally 
behind the struggle, to recognise old organisations which 
had gone down a little, and to bring up the young women 
to take up leading positions in organisations. 


“Because of that, the struggle of the women escalated, it 
grew in quality, and even in intensity.” 


In discussing the ANC’s Constitutional Guidelines 
recently, women members felt that they did not ade- 
quately deal with women’s issues and began intensive 
discussion. 


“The results of these discussions will be distributed 
inside the country this year. We will invite men to come 
and discuss with us. We want our men to be prepared for 
this,” MaMoeketsi said. 


The Malibongwe resolutions should also be discussed by 
both men und women, she said. 


In her estimation, the time has come to tackle the issue 
of women’s emancipation. 


“The leaders accepted the fact that women have to be 
encouraged to take their rightful positions. As our pres- 
ident once said: The place of a women has now ceased to 
be in the kitchen, it is in the forefront of the battle. 


Her message to South African men? “They must take 
into account the important continuing contribution of 
women. Women suffer all round, everything hits bi.x to 
them as mothers or as women. But they still find their 
way, and that has got to be appreciated. 


“Men alone cannot mould the nation, women alone 
cannot do so. So it is we, therefore, as a collective, 
who've got to come together as comrades and counter- 
parts to contribute to the development of our country, to 
the shaping of its destiny. 


“When we opened our conference, we discussed the four 
inequities: between black and white, between the men 
and women, between white women and black women 
and between the elite Slack women and the ordinary 
black women. 


“When we look at the attitudes, we don't look at them as 
women versus men, we look at them from a broad 
perspective, so we are not competing with them. 


“We want our men to get into a situation whereby 
attitudes are changed, not only between mer and women 
but even between women and women—between the 
whites and the blacks. 
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“Our men don't have to fear. What we want is tu be with 
them on a balance. We want to come up as comrades, 
equal partners in our society,” she explained. 


MaMoceketsi is looking forward to going home soon. “I 
think its just a matter of time,” she said. 


“It may happen that I am perhaps here in Amsterdam, 
Italy, Tanzania. When that day comes, I don’t think I'll 
even think of taking a dress to change into. 


“I've always said I'll take whatever little bag is next to 
me just to enable me to get through the gates of South 
Africa. When I get there, the firs: house I get to will 
attend to me properly because I would have got back 
hom. Soon is soon-soon,”” she said. 


Delegates to the Malibongwe Coference on the 
women’s struggle have spent the week debating a wide 
range of issues related to the oppression of women. 


The result, in the form of resolutions, will become the 
basis for a programme of action tc unite all South 
African women in their struggle against exploitation and 
oppression. The aim will also be to ensure that when 
South Africa is liberated, so too will women. 


This will represent an enormous breakthrough for South 
African women, who for years have been attempting to 
revive the national women’s structure, the Federation of 
South African Women (Fedsaw). 


according to Bongi Njobe, 27, an ANC delegate 
involved in planning the conference, Malibongwe was 
seen as a facilitating process for uniting women. 


“Some of ihe debates, both inside and outside South 
Africa, emphastsed that the women’s struggle was an 
integrated part of the national liberation struggle. So, in 
emancipating women within the country, within the 
struggle, you are moving much faster,” she said. 


It is clear that the ANC delegation in particular realises 
the importance of men being involved in in-depth dis- 
cussions On women’s issues. Women’s issues are not seen 
as solely the domain of women and a national balance 
can be achieved only with a true balance between men 
and women. 


In fact, the ANC sent male delegates with the women. 
There are eight male delegates, two ci them are cultural 
workers. The men are expected to participate in the 
discussion to the same extent as the women. Sori:: of the 
male delegates have attended women’s conferes: +s out- 
side the country and believed they had achieved a greater 
understanding of women’s issues through these experi- 
ences. 


The struggles of rural women were consistently raised in 
discussion and in a paper devoted to the issues of urban 
and rural women. Very early in the conference proceed- 
ings, delegates agreed to the establishment of the “Mal- 
ibongwe Fund” to provide educational bursaries for 
rural women throughout South Africa. 
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The question of women ia detestion and prison in South 
AFrica was one of the ‘any issues discussed in the 
conference. Four phases were identified during the :iis- 
cussion: 


e between 1953 and 1960, the penod in which emer- 
gency powers were assumed; 

¢ between 1961 to 1975 with the creation of permanent 
powers of detention; 

e phase three was seen as the period of war against 
children, and 

* phase four, from 1985 to the present, was the period 
during *vhich women accounted for 14 percent of 
political detainees. It was alsc noted that about 3,500 
women had been detained since June 1986. 


A paper presented at the conference pointed out that 
there was little evidence to show that the treatment of 
these women was less harsh than that of men. 


The role of apartheid education in reproducing the triple 
oppression of black women came across strongly in the 
di~cussion on women and education. Progressive forces 
in the country could begin now to lay the foundations for 
change in the education field, the conference was told. 


The discussion of women and the law largely focussed 
around the ANC’s Constitutional Guidelines, which 
aims to ensure that women have equal mghis in all 
spheres of public life. Affirmative action by the state will 
take ;,'ace to eliminate inequalities and gender discrim- 
ination. 


Children and health was another central issue and it was 
pointed out that children’s health suffers as a result of 
apartheid. Black children die from preventabie disease 
almost unknown among white South Africans. 


Children were seen as being most affected by detention 
and repression. There are few adequate recreational 
facilities for children and they are among those recruited 
to work on farms and mines. 


Wherever the delegates are, within conference sessions 
or eating together, walking together or watching cultural 
performances, the conference issues are raised. F or they 
are not issues only dealt with by women at occasions like 
this. They live the issues and are therefore determined 
that, by their participation in the conference, they will 
help to create a country free of the exploitation of 
women, children and all South Africans. 


* Hani Seeks To Prolong ANC ‘Struggle’ 
34000384C Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 
15 Jan 90 p? 


[Article by Tony Stirling: “Hani Seeks To Keep ANC 
‘Struggle’ in Limelight”) 

[Text] Confirmation by Chris Hani, chief of staff of the 
ANC‘s [African National Congress] armed wing, Umko- 


honto we Sizwe, that the ANC was responsible for a 
limpet mine attack near Port Elizabeth about a month 
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ago indicated that he was desperate to get the armed 
struggle back into the limelight, intelligence sources said 
last night. 


Hani, a hardliner in the South African Communist 
Party, had repeatedly rejected negotiation as a way of 
solving South Africa’s problems, and has come out 
strongly against the ANC’s draft constitution, which 
advocates a mixed-economy and a multi-party system in 
a post-apartheid South Africa. 


The ANC’s 78th anniversary statement, which the 
ANC’s ailing president, Oliver Tambo, was unable to 
deliver, contained only a fleeting reference to the neces- 
sity for continuing the armed struggle. This was a far cry 
from former years when it was the dominating theme of 
the annual statements. 


“Hani, who has been involved in a leadership struggle 
with Thabo Mbeki (the ANC secretary for foreign 
affairs) is losing out and is desperate to get Umkhonto 
back into the limelight,”’ the sources said. 


“But the battle has shifted to the political front, where 
Hani is no match for Mbeki,” they said. 


The incidence of terrorism had dropped off dramatically 
since last August, but there were earlier indications that 
Hani was trying to push the armed wing back into the 
picture. 


Early in December a number of attacks, mainly aimed at 
railway targets in apparent support of the striking 
railway workers, had taken place, together with the 
distribution of pamphlets to mark the 28th anniversary 
of the founding of Umkhonto. 


Anther obvious aim of Hani in announcing ANC respon- 
sibility for the Port Elizabeth attack, in which three 
policemen and an “informer” were killed when their 
vehicle was blown up by a limpet mine, was to try to 
jeopardise moves towards negotiation, which was the 
dominant theme in the ANC’s anniversary statement, 
the intelligence sources claimed. 


It was probable that Hani and other hardliners would 
continue to try and shipwreck any talks by continuing to 
push terrorism. 


There were indications this was so from attacks on 
policemen in the Soweto area and a recent attempt to 
infiltrate terrorists from Swaziland, resulting in an inci- 
dent in which one terrorist and a police warrant officer 
were killed. 


* ANC Split Over Pace of Negotiations 


34000382A Johannesburg THE WEEKLY MAIL 
in English 26 Jan-1 Feb 90 p § 


[Article by Ivor Powell and Thandeka Gqubule: “Slow 
Down, FW. We Still Have To Educate Our People’’} 
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[Text] “Jt's not easy for us to sit down to negotiate. The 
problem is many of the youngsters are not really inter- 
ested in the negotiations. In fact they've become a little bit 
angi ,. That is why I say that this chap De Klerk is moving 
too fast and can create problems for us. We want to 
educate our people. We want to have time to discuss this 
matter with them.” 


The speaker is Rivonia trialist Walter Sisulu, during an 
interview this month. Like most leaders of the liberation 
movement, both internal and external, Sisulu publically 
expresses optimism at the prospect of a negotiated 
settlement. But, like many others, he is privately wor- 
ried. 

The problem lies largely within the constituency of the 
African National Congress [ANC] and its allies. The 
generation which grew up in the townships during the 
uprisings of 1984-1986 was one nurtured on militancy 
and radical solutions. 


Slogans like: “Freedom or death! Victory is certain” or 
“Long live the spirit of no compromise”, though they 
had little to do with reality, served to raily the masses 
and to express the revolutionary spirit sweeping through 
the townships. It was a spirit which was developed in the 
hundreds of new freedom songs. With their images of a 
triumphal march across the Limpopo, of crushing the 
Boers and marching to Tuynhuis, the songs served to 
galvanise the foyi-toyi, but fell short of inculcating rea- 
soned political attitudes. 


As Murphy Morobe, assistant publicity secretary of the 
United Democratic Front [UDF] puts t: “A very simple 
and easy position for our people to follow, given the 
history of the struggle, is that we've got oppressed people 
on one hand and the oppressors on the other. And the 
simple thing that follows is that the oppressed must 
defeat the oppressors. Take the youth congresses. For 
many of the youth the struggle has meant simple to shoot 
your way to Pretoria.” 


But now the politics of negotiation and conciliation have 
come to supplant those of confrontation and the task of 
the leadership of the ANC and its allies is one of 
educating rather than mobilising. 


“We acknowledge that the degree of political education 
has not been commensurate with the degree and extent 
of political mobilisation that we have been able to 
generate,’ Morobe says. “And that brings to the fore an 
important and serious contradiction. You draw in to the 
movement batallions and batallions of young lions, 
hearts in the night place, determined to become part of 
the struggle, but often they don’t understand the basic 
polit*-cl positions of the movement.” 


Though for some years a concerted attempt has been 
made to address the problem, progress was hampered by 
the breakdown of community structures in the four-year 
State of Emergency. It is only in the last year that 
grassroots organisations began functioning sufficiently 
smoothly for long term programmes to be feasible. 
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For example the ANC’s Constitutional Guidelines were 
widely distributed among grassroots organisations last 
year. 


Similarly the Organisation for African Unity’s Harare 
Declaration, setting preconditions for negotiations, was 
widely discussed at every level of the movement in the 
run-up to last December’s Conference for a Democratic 
Future. 


Underground propaganda units have mushroomed in 
townships and distribute large numbers of pamphlets 
detailing directions in ANC policy. 


So efficient has the network become in recent months 
that speeches delivered by leaders nearly anywhere in the 
world are freely available inside the country within days. 


The networks increasingly need to be efficient. ANC and 
South African Communist Party [SACP] rhetoric is 
changing at a dizzying rate as the leadership circles the 
negotiating tables and struggles to come to terms with 
the implications of the fall of Eastern Europe. 


This week a discussion paper was distributed under the 
name of SACP general secretary Joe Slovo. 


While rejecting capitalism as a viable system in a post- 
apartheid South Africa, he nevertheless outlines a brand 
of socialism which emphasises social services and indi- 
vidual freedoms that have traditionally been seen as 
“liberal freedoms”. 


This kind of approach, while it will contribute to the 
dehorning of the SACP at the negotiating tables, is going 
to fall short of the expectations of socialism which have 
been nurtured in many of the trade unions. 


A good deal of work is going to have to be done in order 
to undo the rhetoric which has brought the struggle to the 
point where it no longer meets the demands of the day. 
Whether the ANC can buy enough time to bring its 
support group along with it remains to be seen. 


* ANC Faces Debate Over Negotiations Tactics 


34000382B Johannesburg THE WEEKLY MAIL 
in English 26 Jan-1 Feb 90 pp 5, 9 


{Article by Anton Harber: “A Flurry in Lusaka as the 
Reality of Talks Looms Near”’} 


[Text] In Lusaka, African National Congress [ANC] 
members have a neat inversion of the slogan “Give FW 
a chance.” It’s “Give Nelson a chance.” 


It is said at least half in jest, but it reflects how seriously 
the organisation is taking the prospect of negotiations as 
mooted by jailed leader Nelson Mandela. 


“All indications are that Comrade Nelson Mandela and 
other comrades will be released in the near future. The 
Pretoria regime will also address in one way or another 
the issues of ending the State of Emergency, unbanning 
the ANC and other organisations and allowing exiles to 
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return,”’ general secretary Alfred Nzo said at the opening 
of the key national executive committee (NEC) meeting 
last Thursday. 


“We must expect that the Pretoria regime will also work 
to engage us in negotiations once it has tackled these 
issues. The possibility we have to bear in mind is that De 
Klerk will, in all likelihood, seek to move with some 
speed in order to catch us unprepared and off-balance, 
allowing us no time to regain that balance, so that the 
initiative remains in his hands,” he said. 


This assessment of the need to adapt to rapidly changing 
circumstances has brought a flurry of debate over 
strategy and tactics and a rich ferment in the ANC. The 
ANC has been chanting the “mantra” of negotiation 
preconditions for years; suddenly it has to deal with the 
very real prospect of these being met. 


The organisation is struggling to come to grips with: 


¢ Its need to try and gain the initiative and the moral 
high ground as De Klerk wins kudos for releasing 
Mandela, unbanning the ANC and lifting the State of 
Emergency. 


Such events will raise all sorts of problems for the ANC: 
“Among the issues to be considered (by the NEC) must 
be whether, at that stage, we operate solely as a legal 
movement or whether we continue to maintain some 
underground units. Of necessity, we would also have to 
consider all questions related to the return of the com- 
rades in exile.” 


¢ Changes in the international climate. ““We must con- 
tend with the reality that the more the situation in the 
country changes for the better. the more difficult it 
will be to persuade the world that it should impose 
new sanctions,” Nzo said. 


More seriously, however, the ANC has to come to terms 
with changes in Eastern Europe which have undermined 
its most stable support base as well as bringing an 
ideological crisis among many leading socialists. 


« The organisation’s own internal leadership problems. 
Nzo gave ANC members a detailed report on the 
health of president Oliver Tambo, who suffered a 
stroke last year: “He is indeeu recovering his health. 
The doctors are working to strengthen his right limbs 
which were paralysed as a result of the brain spasm 
which brought him down. He himself is very deter- 
mined fully to recover his health.” 


However, diplomatic observors say that even if Tambo 
does return to Lusaka, he is not likely to be able to take 
up his full duties. 


The ANC also has to work out how to deal with former 
general secretary Walter Sisulu and the other releasees 
who attended the NEC meeting for the first time. Their 
seniority is unchallenged, and the ANC is an organisa- 
tion that respects such status. 
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They will have to plan to incorporate Mandela. He is in 
an anomalous position, holding ro official title and no 
formal claim to mernbership of the NEC, but being the 
ANC’s most powerful individual member. 


It is because of these issues that ANC leaders called last 
week’s NEC meeting “‘one of the most important ever”. 
That they did not give any clarity on the answers when 
they emerged from the gathering on Sunday was prob- 
ably an indication that they have no simple answers to 
offer. 


ANC statements have a strikingly different tone from 
previous years. This year’s version of the policy state- 
ment released on the ANC’s birthday on June 8 every 
year w/2s more conciliatory and much more open in its 
response to government initiatives. Talk of negotiation 
is no longer dismissed as a ruse of the racist Pretoria 
regime trying to hoodwink the international community; 
Pretoria’s promises of reform are treated as challenges 
that must be faced. 


Nzo’s opening speech at the NEC meeting last week was 
an unusual display of frank self-criticism. “We must 
admit that we do not have the capacity within cur 
country in fact to intensify the armed struggle in any 
meaningful way,” he said. 


The rethinking that is going on is an attempt to maintain 
the diplomatic and political initiative, and not allow the 
government to steal it. The ANC believes the Harare 
Declaration, its blueprint for a negotiating process that 
has been endorsed by the Organisation of African Unity, 
the frontline states and the Non-Aligned Movement, put 
it ahead in the negotiations stakes. 


There are differences between the military and the 
diplomatic wings, but no sign of disagreement on funda- 
mental principles. Speak to military leaders Chris Hani, 
Joe Modise and Ronnie Kasrils and then speak to the 
“diplomats”, such as Thabo Mbeki and Pallo Jordan, 
and they all agree that the military is only one aspect of 
their struggle, and certainly not the most important one; 
that there have been military setbacks; that the armed 
struggle must continue until the government shows it is 
serious about political change; that the ANC must 
pursue the path of negotiations. 


“We are not bloodthirsty. We do not fight because we 
like to. If the government can convince us it is serious 
about change and we can negotiate a mutual cessation of 
hostilities, we would be very happy,” military com- 
mander Joe Modise said. 


* New Soviet Thinking Pressures ANC, SACP 


34000381B Johannesburg THE STAR in English 
19 Jan 90 p 10 


[Article by Gerald l’Ange of THE STAR’s Africa News 
Service: “New Soviet Thinking Puts the ANC Under 
Pressure”’] 
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[Text] “When spokespersons of a trusted ally start inter- 
preting your policy in ways which cannot be regarded as 
anything less than a prescriptive mode, something has 
gone wrong with the alliance. 


“Despite repeated assurances that Moscow has not 
changed its policy towards the ANC [African National 
Congress], a careful reading of statements by both Soviet 
leaders and publicists reveals that this is exactly what is 
happening with the Soviet-SACP [South African Com- 
munist Party]-ANC alliance.” 


With these words, Dr Philip Nel, head of the Institute for 
Soviet Studies at the University of Siellenbosch, sets out 
to argue in a recent publication that there has been a 
divergence of interests between the ANC and Moscow as 
a result of the “new political thinking” in the Soviet 
Union. 


And while the ANC has recently come to accept some 
aspects of the new thinking, he says, this appears not to 
apply to the SACP. 


In fact, Dr Nel sees the SACP getting farther and farther 
away from the Soviet government. 


Important 


“Ironically, it may be no longer true that the SACP 
represents the Soviet viewpoint in the ANC but rather 
that the ANC remains closer to Moscow than does the 
SACP,” he says. 


Dr Nel does not discuss in any detail the implications of 
his conclusions but clearly these are important for all 
South Africans, considering the fact that for more than a 
decade the Soviet Union has been the main source of 
foreign support for the ANC and of the weapons for its 
military activities and has been the inspiration for SACP 
ideology and strategy. 


The switching of Moscow’s support from armed struggle 
to negotiation has changed attitudes not only in the ANC 
hierarchy but also in Pretoria, and may have a profound 
effect not only on relations between the ANC and the 
SACP, which have long been close, but also, by projec- 
tion, on the ANC’s ability to negotiate with Pretoria. 


In this light, Dr Nel’s conclusions are of more than 
academic interest. 


He sees nothing surprising in the development of a 
divergence between Moscow and the ANC and the 
SACP. 


He regards it as inevitable that Moscow's interest in 
stabilising international affairs in order to gain access to 
Western technology and finance had to clash with the 
parochial interests of the ANC and SACP. 


The prospects of these two organisations depend, he 
says, on the continuation of some form of instability in 
and around South Africa. While Moscow has been 
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careful to avoid a straightforward choice between its own 
interests and theirs, such choices could not be avoided 
altogether. 


One way of avoiding such choices is to get your allies to 
broaden their perspectives and Moscow has tried to do 
that through repeated meetings with ANC and SACP 
leaders, Dr Nel says. 


“According to ANC sources, the message that came 
through loud and clear was that the Soviet government 
would be prepared to continue its support for the ANC 
only on condition that the ANC (and the SACP) commit 
itself clearly to a political programme which could lead 
to a negotiated stabilisation of the South African situa- 
tion.” 


Because the message was unpopular, pressure had to be 
applied. 


“Soviet officials and commentators prescriptively inter- 
pret ANC policy and add nuances over which there is no 
unanimity in the ANC.” 


Dr Nel says Soviet “new political thinking” has three 
basic elements as far as southern Africa is concerned. 


¢ The Soviet leadership’s commitment in 1986 to the 
resolution of all Third World conflicts by diplomatic- 
political means. 

¢ The emergence in !988 of a willingness to co-operate 
with the West in stabilising the Third World. 

¢ The replacement of class interests by more universal 
values as a basis for international relations. 


When Soviet leader Mr Mikhail Gorbachev told the UN 
General Assembly in 1988 that Moscow would not 
prescribe the road of development to be taken by other 
countries, “he signalled the death of the traditional 
Soviet belief that socialism is a natural choice for newly 
independent countries”’. 


Moscow's attitude to South Africa was also shaped by 
the perception that the Republic was one of the flash- 
points where Soviet and Western interest could clash 
headon. 


Soviet commentators then discovered the factors inhib- 
iting a negotiated settlement and those which could 
contribute to it: the legitimate fears of whites as an 
impediment and the divisions among them as a positive 
factor, the intransigence of the South African Govern- 
ment as an impediment, offset by the Government's 
isolation; the commitment of the ANC and SACP to a 
revolutionary “‘people’s war’’; the inability of the ANC 
to consolidate its gains in international stature and 
exploit the divisions among the whites. 


While working to soften white intransigence, Moscow 
put discreet pressure on the ANC and SACP to discard 
the notion of a revolutionary takeover and to prepare for 
a negotiated settlement. 
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The evolution of “new thinking” since 1985 has intro- 
duced new factors that have led to a gradual divergence 
between Soviet interests and those of the ANC and 
SACP, Dr Nel says. 


“While in private discussions Soviet leaders have 
increased their pressure on the ANC to become more 
receptive to the idea of negotiation, the public image is 
one of continued solidarity with the ANC and SACP. 


“Despite some backtracking and deliberate ambiguity, 
the ANC and SACP did get the message that the Soviet 
Union was adamant that eventually negotiations must 
take place.” 


Debate 


While the debate on negotiations continues within the 
ANC, says Dr Nel, the joint ANC-UDF [United Demo- 
cratic Front]-Cosatu [Congress of South African Trade 
Unions] negotiations platform agreed on in 1989 shows 
evidence of a greater receptiveness to the idea of even- 
tual negotiations. 


Suspecting that Moscow may be losing patience with it, 
especially as the Angola-Namibia negotiations con- 
vinced Moscow that compromises with Pretoria could be 
found, the ANC leadership published material intended 
to pre-empt accusations that it was not taking the Soviet 
Union seriously enough. 


Dr Nel says the SACP has also moved marginally closer 
to the Moscow position. 


“Yet, judging from its new programme, ‘The Path to 
Power’, the SACP still seems to be far removed from the 
spirit and letter of the most recent phase of Soviet ‘new 
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political thinking’. 


* ‘Winds of Change’ Blowing Through SACP Noted 


34000384B Johannesburg SUNDAY TIMES in English 
21 Jan 90 p 21 


{Article by Dries van Heerden: “Slovo’s Glasnost”’} 


[Text] It was bound to happen. The hurricanes of change 
sweeping through Eastern Europe have generated 
breezes that are now also reaching the nether regions of 
the communist world. 


Even the South African Communist Party [SACP] has 
become involved. it is engaged in a soul-searching pro- 
cess to re-examine tenets which, until very recently, were 
regarded as timeless and immutable truths. 


Led by its general secretary, 63-year old Mr Joe Slovo, 
the SACP is for the first time in its history seriously 
re-thinking matters such as a multi-party system and a 
mixed economy as opposed to doctrinaire socialism. 


For the party to openly admit this—and for Slovo to 
talk freely about it—constitutes an almost Damescene 
conversion. 
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No other communist party—with the possible exception 
of that in Albania—has aligned itself more closely and 
more uncritically with every action and excess of the 
Soviet Union. 


When the Euro-communists started on an independent 
tack, their South African comrades stuck to orthodoxy. 
When Enrico Berlinguer took his Italian party on a direct 
collision course with Brezhnev over Poland and Afghan- 
istan, Slovo praised both the crackdown and the inva- 
sion. 


Hungary 1956; East Berlin 1960; Czechoslovakia 1968; 
Afghanistan 1975...not once did the SACP demur from 
official Soviet dogma. 


But this was pre-Gorbachev. Now Slovo openly urges his 
fellow party members to “reject doctrinaire approaches” 
and to be tolerant of debate. His own public admissions 
about the “failure of socialism” are the furthest any 
senior ANC [A‘rican National Congress] figure has yet 
gone in criticising conventional thinking. 


I will never forget my first n.eeting with the enigmatic 
leader of the SACP who has been demonised for decades 
as South Africa’s Public Enemy Number One. 


It was late one night in 1986 when the phone rang in my 
Lusaka hotel room. “This is Joe Slovo speaking. I am 
downstairs in the lobby. Can I come up to see you?” 


My first impressions were favourable. For starters, he 
did not have horns and a long tail as South Africans have 
been led to believe by years of government propaganda. 
Here was a man, witty, erudite, highly intelligent and, 
most important, imbued with a love and a passion for 
South Africa and all its people. 


And, as the night turned into morning, we found our- 
selves in agreement on almost everything—the one 
glaring exception being the use of violence to attain 
political ideals. 


We parted amiably—but not before I called him an 
“unreconstructed Stalinist”. The worst insult he could 
find for me was “my Quaker friend”’. I had to consult the 
encyclopedia to find that it was meant as a reference to 
my complete rejection of violence as a means to an end. 


Last December we met again in a hotel room in the 
Zambian capital and found that both of us had changed 
in the intervening years. Although still rejecting vio- 
lence, I have come to a greater undersianding of why 
some of my fellow South Africans decided to embark on 
the armed struggle. 


And Slovo is leading his party through its own process of 
glasnost and perestroika. Easy it is not. There are 
numerous recalcitrants said to be lurking in the wings. 
But, to his credit, it should bé noted that he is in the 
vanguard of the debate. 
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The SACP is a highly structured and disciplined organ- 
isation. Its membership is kept a close secret (Constitu- 
tion Clause xiii a). Slovo is almost the only known 
member of the top structure. 


The day-to-day running is left to a six-member Politburo 
[PB] led by the general secretary and the national 
chairman (viii a). They are chosen from the ranks of the 
Central Committee [CC] directly or indirectly elected at 
the five-yearly congress (vi e iii). 


The general secretary is in a powerful position. He 
handles all correspondence, keeps ali minutes and doc- 
uments and is the sole link between the membership, the 
CC and the PB. He can only be removed by a unanimous 
vote from the PB or a two-thirds majority of the CC (x a). 


Cordial 


Discipline is strong. Although clause v allows members 
“the maximum opportunity permitted by existing con- 
ditions to take part in the formulation of party policy” it 
also states that all decisions taken by higher organs are 
“absolutely binding” on individual members. Much has 
been said and written about the role and influence of the 
SACP within the ANC—much of it rubbish. And, for 
many years, the government wasted time and effort in 
trying to split the ANC between “communists” and 
“nationalists” —to absolutely no avail. 


Most members of the ANC’s National Executive Com- 
mittee [NEC] who are also SACP members joined the 
party in the 50s and 60s when all other white groupings 
turned their backs on black political aspirations. The 
SACP accepted them with open arms and the links have 
been cordial ever since. 


There are very few-——if any—ANC executive members I 
have met who are uncomfortable with the SACP links or 
regard the party as a Trojan Horse which will be of 
another colour once “victory” has been won. 


Slovo himself is highly regarded in ANC circles. When, 
in 1985, the ANC first allowed non-black members on 
the NEC he was the first white to be elected to this high 
position. Very recently he is said to have addressed 
closed‘meetings of ANC membership to explain recent 
political developments. 


Slovo believes that in a future democratic South Africa 
the SACP should function as a political party, competing 
for the vote in elections and—if elected—returning to 
the polls regularly for new mandates. 


He says the alternative is ‘‘self-perpetuating power which 
inevitably leads to corruption and dictatorship”. 


The first signs that glacial change is under way in the 
SACP came at its seventh congress late last year. There 
the SACP adopted a new programme called “Paths to 
Power”—the first re-analysis of its position since its 
original manifesto was drafted in 1962. 
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This was followed up recently with a discussion paper 
aptly titled, “Has Socialism Failed?”’ which examines the 
failures of Eastern European regimes and commits the 
SACP to a multi-party democracy and freedom of 
speech, Press, movement and religion. 


Paths to Power is still heavy on socialist rhetoric. It still 
calls for the masses to rise up against the racist regime 
through the armed struggle and for the working class to 
establish a classless society. 


Yet is also the first indication that the tremors of the 
Gorbachev earthquake are reaching the comrades on the 


periphery. 


An even better indication of the new thinking in the 
party can be found in the latest issue of its official 
newsletter, Umsebenzi (Work). 


The uncertainty of what the new political developments 
inside South Africa mean is vividly reflected in the 
headlines: “Beware the traps ahead!’’, “Is the table 
ready?” and “De Klerk: Conman or Liberal?” 


When it writes about the possibility of people in the SA 
military and police joining the struggle it warns: “We 
must not look a gift horse in the mouth.” And, when it 
addresses the armed struggle, it cautions: ‘Let us not 
shoot ourselves in the foot.” 


Clearly Mr DeKlerk and his actions are uaknown quan- 
tities to them. So, Umsebenzi warns against “two 
extreme positions that may spell danger for the future of 
the struggle’’. One is “to maintain that nothing has really 
changed”. “This would close our minds to certain tac- 
tical readjustments needed to build on the victories 
already scored.” 


The other is to exaggerate the changes. “This could lead 
to an abandonment of the strategy which made those 
victories possible.” 


The need to reflect on the relationship between strategy 
and tactics has never been greater, Umsebenzi says. 


“It calls for both flexibility and adherence to tactics.” 


Besides the debate about one-party rule versus a mr''ti- 
party system, a number of other issues are also being 
re-examined within the party structures: These include: 


¢ Pure socialism versus a mixed economy. Again, Slovo 
says, doctrinaire socialism has had its undoing behind 
the Iron Curtain and the right mix for the economy 
should be worked out so as to further the aims of the 
working class. 

e It is extending a hand to homeland leaders—previously 
beyond redemption—saying “we cannot afford to be 
rigid about alliances that could emerge”’; it is re-thinking 
its prerequisites for negotiat.on and urging white people 
to join the struggle in greater numbers. 
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Ultimate 


This is not to say that the SACP has dropped all its 
ambitions to gain ultimate power in South Africa—if 
need be by force. But also it is no longer the intransigent, 
Stalinist party it once was. Inside the party a debate is 
developing that may have far-reaching implications for 
the future of South Africa. 


And, if developments towards freedom and autonomy 
inside Soviet Lithuania continue at their present pace, 
they will have a continuing influence on the man who left 
that country of his birth 54 years ago to settle in South 
Africa. 


* Dilemmas for Democratic Party Opposition Role 
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[Article by Lester Venter] 


[Text] Parliamentary opposition parties in South Africa 
are wondering: Is there life after F. W.? 


For President De Klerk has set politics on a course that 
has driven the Democratic Party [DP] and the Conser- 
vative Party [CP] into a re-examination of the funda- 
mentals of their existence. 


They can be forgiven this period of indecision. For 40 
years they, along with the rest of the country, fretted 
through the appallingly wasteful years of apartheid. 


It was a time when things had the sterile clarity of all 
unhappy societies: Those who were not for, were against; 
those who did not support everything, generally opposed 
everything. Allegiances and membership of the different 
camps were more or less pre-assigned, and did not 
involve much fore-thought. The targets of political oppo- 
sition did not have to be sought; they were given facts of 
everyday life. 


True enough, there was some movement over the 
years—but it was movement of a sort disconcernible 
largely only to white South Africans in their peculiar way 
of seeing things. 


The inclusion of Maoris in an All Blacks touring team in 
1969 was enough for a signal of things to come for some 
of apartheid’s purists to lead them to the first breakaway, 
that of the Herstigte .Nasionale Party. 


In 1982 the Government began devising a new constitu- 
tion. It involved complexities of gothic proportions and 
the aim of arriving at apartheid by a different name. 


Agreement 


But it was enough to divide apartheid’s supporters 
between those who believed they had “outgrown the 
outdated version” and those who believed that version 
was just fine, thanks. That was the breakaway of the CP. 
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Curiously, history has yet to decide whether the tricam- 
era) parliament was a good or a bad thing. So far there is 
agreement only on the fact that it was a waste of time. 


What grew out of it, th. ugh, was a useful argument over 
the furtherance of white interests. It has developed to a 
point where, today, Mr De Klerk has come to define 
those interests in terms of the security of international 
acceptance, economic well-being and living in a morally 
accepiable society. 


That leaves the CP in its proper perspective—a minority 
of a minority, defining white security in terms of embat- 
tlement in the laager. 


In the year that lies ahead, that’s just what the country’s 
official opposition is likely to do—cling to Verwoerdian 
apartheid with a fervour increasing proportionately to 
the realisation that it is slipping away. 


Its stance will become more bellicose and its language 
more intemperate. Already the CP’s mouthpiece, in its 
latest edition, reports on “hordes of bloodthirsty blacks’ 
invading the beaches over Christmas and New Year. 


But it will be a posture and a voice that will seldom 
amount to more than an irksome curiosity in the overall 
scheme of things. 


It is the DP that has the most to worry about—anu the 
most worth woriying about. 


As the inheritor of a tradition of four decades of enlight- 
ened opposition, the DP is in danger of losing the very 
ground it stands on. The problem of the Nationalist 
Government encroaching from the right on to the terrain 
of the left is a problem as old as the opposition itself. 


It is the overall factor that saw the demise of the centrist 
United Party in favour of the less-compromising Pro- 
gressives, and it is the factor that is going to cause the DP 
to set out this year in search of a new identity for the sort 
of opposition it represents. 


In the process, the DP will have to be prepared to assume 
an identity as different from that of the past as the whole 
of South Africa will be. For the country as a whole has 
undoubtedly come to a turning point of some kind, and 
in that turning the “good old days” of opposition will be 
banished for ever. 


Struggle 


In the past, no concerned citizen needed to have gone to 
university to make a case against job reservation or the 
Immorality Act. Or Mr P. W. Botha’s attempts to govern 
the country through a faceless securocracy. 


Some now say—and you can find them in the DP 
itself—Mr De Klerk is bringing the governing establish- 
ment so far over to the left the DP is going to be pushed 
out of the picture of white politics altogether. 
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If this view is correct there really is only one course open 
to the DP and its followers—to identify more closely, 
and be seen more visibly, as part of “the struggle”. 


While something along these !: is doubtlessly long 
overdue, the image of some of ‘»¢ opposition’s post- 
colonial members and supporters sharing a political 
home with firebrands from the Mass Democratic Move- 


ment seems quite ludicrous. 


Yet there must be a place—a political home—for 
everyone in the new South Africa. 


To this end the DP’s arch-strategist aad longest-serving 
member of the opposition, Mr Colin Eglin, has been 
applying his mind. 


He says changing circumstances will allow the opposi- 
tion to look anew at its role in the parliamentary system. 
Such a review, he believes is not only overdue but will 
deliver great fruits. 


The parliamentary system has been devalued by the 
contempt it was shown by the former head of state, Mr 
Botha. Indeed, Mr De Klerk’s record of respect for the 
institutions and practices of parliament is not unblem- 
ished. 


When he was the previous Leader of the House, the 
opposition had to call him to account on at least one 
occasion—and force him to retract his statement. 


Now, although Mr De Klerk’s clearly-demonstrated 
inclination is to take the country from securocracy to 
democracy—entailing a return to the power of Parlia- 
ment—the opposition’s role will become ever more that 
of calling to account, according to Mr Eglin. 


In essence the DP must, and will, rediscover the classical 
role of opposition in the parliamentary system. 


Mr Eglin sees Mr De Klerk as no more than an agent of 
change. He is the man in the driving seat of a vehicle that 
has independent volition, a man whose legs may prove 
too short to reach the brake, should he even try. 


But he does exert the primary control over the acceler- 
ator. For this reason Mr Eglin sees the opposition‘s role 
as changing from confrontation to persuasion and from 
adversary to inducement. 


Perspective 


In that process the DP will perform a further historical 
task. It will mark out the values and policies of a 
post-apartheid South Africa. 


In practice, this means the DP will probably enter the 
forthcoming parliamentary session geared to force the 
Government to account for police hit squads, to pursue 
still-lingering charges of corruption, to seek out instances 
of economic mismanagement and to set a benchmark for 
negotiations and their eventual outcome. 
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The trouble with Mr Eglin’s vision is that it involves as 
much a change of perspective on the part of opposition 
voters as the party itself. 


Opposition voters will no longer be motivated by 
electing a party that is opposed to apartheid. Opposition 
votes will have to be cast by people who value opposition 
for its own sake in a democracy. 


That is asking a lot from an electorate that has not 
demonstrated much appreciation of the value of democ- 


racy. 
Choice 


Ultimately, politics is about votes as much as it is about 
principles and the National Party [NP] has made no 
secret of the fact it believes it and the DP are competing 
for the same votes. 


If the NP offers voters what the DP does, then the trends 
of the past make it hard to see large numbers of voters 
choosing the unknown above the known. 


In the end the best that can be said is by the time white 
voters next have to make such a choice—in five years’ 
time—circumstances will be so different it is not worth 
worrying too much about the details now. 


All the above assumes Mr De Klerk will go through with 
what he seems to have suggested he will go through with. 
As they say: Watch this space. 


* SACP’s Lusaka Draft Paper Discussed 
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[Article by Anton Harber: “S. Afiica’s Communist Party 
Steps Ahead of Moscow’’] 


[Text] The South African Communist Party [SACP] is 
about to publish a major new policy paper entitled “Has 
Socialism Failed?” that reveals serious rethinking in the 
Organisation in the wake of recent developments in 
Eastern Europe. 


A draft copy of the lengthy discussion paper, which was 
distributed in Lusaka this week, contains harsh criti- 
cism—using sometimes bitter language—of the “dis- 
torted” path socialism has taken and the role of the 
SACP itself in this. 


While restating a commitment to the fundamentals of 
socialism, the party has pledged itself to a “multi-party 
post-apartheid democracy of organisation, speech, 
thought, press, movement, residence, conscience and 
religion; full trade union rights for all workers including 
the right to strike and one person, one vote in free and 
democratic elections”. 


The SACP also commits itself to “winning the majority 
to its side” in normal democratic elections, rather than 
imposing itself or claiming “any right to exclusive con- 
trol of the struggie”’. 
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In rejecting the notion of a one-party state, the SACP has 
gone further than its current mentor, Soviet leader 
Mikhael Gorbachev. Gorbachev has gone only so far as 
to say one-party democracy is a “noble but very difficult 
mission”. The SACP says that it may, in fact, be impos- 
sible. 


“Where a single-party state is in place and there is not 
even democracy and accountability within the party, it 
becomes a shortcut to a political tyranny over the whole 
of society. And at different points in time this is what 
happened in most socialist states,” it said. 


The document reflects many months of rethinking in the 
SACP, hastened by recent developments in Eastern 
Europe and the increasing uncertainty of the relationship 
between the SACP and its alliance partner, the African 
National Cong~ess, with the Eastern European states that 
have supported them for decades. 


For the first time in many years, the South African 
liberation movement cannot assume Eastern European 
support and has to lobby for it, much as it does in the 
West. In particular, the SACP and ANC [African 
National Congress] appear to be shaken by the surprise 
visit of Foreign Minister Pik Botha to Hungary last 
month, calling it “unacceptable” and “deeply distress- 
ing’. One SACP leader said: ““We can leave it at that. If 
we don’t do anything about, others may follow.” 


So, while the ANC continues to make major diplomatic 
gains in the West, it is uncertain and nervous of its 
position in the East. For example, the main ANC publi- 
cation, SECHABA, has for many years been printed free 
of charge in East Germany. Staff members say now that 
they don’t know if that arrangement still holds and 
whether they will be able to print the next edition. 


The SACP discussion paper says that socialists must 
come to terms with the reality that the dramatic collapse 
of East European Communist Party governments were 
“popular revolts against unpopular regimes’’. This has 
thrown socialism into its greatest crisis since 1917, it 
says. 


The paper attacks those wiio still defend or find excuses 
for Stalinism or those who blame Gorbachev's reforms 
for recent events. ““To blame perestroika and glasnost for 
the ailments of socialism is like blaming the diagnosis 
and the prescription for the illness.” It also criticises East 
Europeans “‘mesmerised by...the glitter of Western con- 
sumerism””. 


“The fault,” it says, “lies with us, not with socialis- 
m...or the founders of the Marxism.” It goes on to 
blame “bureaucratic distortions...a mechanical and 
out-of-context invocation of Marxist dogma...(and) 
genuincly motivated but tragic misapplication of 
socialist theory.” 
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It includes a strong polemic against the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat’, the “steady erosion of people’s power in 
Eastern Europe”, the old concept of the vanguard party 
and the one-party state. 


It also attacked the Eastern European economic model: 
“The over centralised and commandist economies of the 
socialist world helped to entrench a form of socialist 
alienation.” 


Reasserting the fundamental superiority of the socialist 
system, the paper is for a “genuine socialist humanitar- 
ianism’”’. The lesson of the past is that socialism must be 
based on democracy, it concludes. 


The SACP must lead by winning open elections and then 
going back regularly for a renewed mandate. “The alter- 
native to this is self-perpetuating power with all its 
implications for corruption and dictatorship. 


“In short, the way forward is through thorough-going 
democratic socialism, a way which can only be charted 
by a party which wins its support through democratic 
persuasion and ideological contest and not, as has too 
often happened up to now, a claim of right.” 


* PAC Letter Denies Members’ Meeting in Country 
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[Article by Joe Mkwanazi] 


[Text] Late last year you alleged there were two PAC 
|Pan-Africanist Congress] factions abroad. One led from 
London by the so-called Nationai Executive and the other 
one from Dar-es-Salaam by the Central Committee. 


It is generally believed journalists of your calibre cross- 
check the information before putting it on paper. But in 
this case you deliberately did not phone the PAC office 
in London. 


For that matter you should have contacted the PAC 
External Headquarters in Dar-es-Salaam to get the other 
side of the story. 


Please be informed there is only one PAC External 
Mission led by the Central Committee—with External 
Headquarters in Dar-es-Salaam. Tanzania. 


We suspect the people who misinformed you in London 
are PAC dissidents. The peopie who were members of 
the National Executive were either expelled or left the 
PAC on their own in 1968. 


Such people were never invsived in any matters of 
struggle all those year’ They have spent their ‘ime 
amassing either academic degrees or wealth. 


They have never even interfered with the PAC all those 
years. 
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In the CITY PRESS of January 7, 1990, you came up 
with a big headline: “PAC leaders slip into SA [South 
Africa]”’. 


We have always known the imp iulist liberal Press was 
against the PAC, but we never expected a paper run by 
an African to publish such an irresponsible and fictitious 
story. 


It is necessary to repeat a few facts which you know. 


For the record, AB Ngcobo was expelled from the PAC 
ir 68. He has been living and teaching in London ever 
si. | He came to South Africa legally. 


He is reported to have addressed an Inkatha rally in 
Johannesburg. it is assumed he came under the auspices 
of Inkatha. 


The PAC has no objection to him joining Inkatha. PAC 
membership is voluntary. 


The same applies to Velekhaya Shange. What the PAC 
objects to is their posing as PAC leaders when in fact 
they are not. 


Moreover their activities may cause conflict between the 
PAC and Inkatha. The PAC dovs not want that. The 
principal conflict is with the South African government 
which occupies our land by right of conquest. 


Therefore the crucial question is: Both Ngcobo and 
Shange are wanted people in South Africa. What price 
did they pay to be allowed in and not arrested? 


In 1965 two Swazi nationals mistaken for Shange and 
myself (Mkwanazi) were shot by South African Special 
Branch officers. 


The case weni to court where the Durban head of the 
Special Branch admitted in evidence that he had given 
orders for Shange and Mkwanazi to be shot on sight. 


Now in 1989 the same Shange gets into Durvan and 
addresses a large Inkatha rally. Your paper has the nerve 
to ignore all those facts which I believe are well known to 
you. Selby Ngendane betrayed his own comrades by 
giving evidence against them in the courts. One of his 
comrades, Tshikila, was sentenced to |8 years as a result 
ot Ngendane’s evidence. 


What kind of leader is that? Your paper had that 
information but still put his photo on the front page! 


The documents allegedly shown to your reporter are not 
even signed. They are the usual misinformation fraud of 
the Info Scandal type. 


Your paper quotes them word-for-word without cross- 
checking their authenticity. If you read them carefully 
you will discover a lot of confusion within the docu- 
ments themselves. 
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The most objectionable thing about your story is the 
question of security. The article purports to warn the 
South African Security machinery about the activities of 
the PAC. 


What is interesting is that Ngendane talks publicly about 
the activities of a banned organisation. But nothing 
happens to him. it is clear he is an agent provocateur. 


The president of the PAC has always made it clear the 
PAC is a banned organisation. Ngendane is just making 
up stories. 


How can a banned PAC hold a big conference inside the 
country? That is a dream! 


* Statistics on Violent Crime Worry Experts 
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[Article: “Thirty Murders a Day”’] 


[Text] Is it just imagination or is SA [South Africa] 
becoming more violent? 


The figures tell an interesting tale: violent crime—rape, 
murder, assault, aggravated robbery—has been on the 
rise for a couple of years. But non-violent crime— 
hou: ebreakings, motor vehicle theft—has plummeted 
dramaticaily. 


So while we are doing a better job of protecting our case 
and homes, our bodies seem to have become far more 
vulnerable. 


It could also mean we are more likely to report a crime 
against property-—to collect insurance—than to go 
through with a lengthy police investigation and judicial 
process for a personal crime. Our priorities here seem a 
little odd. 


Police say the impression of increased crime, if there is 
one, is caused by more media attention. “If one reads 
daily newspapers and watches TV news and listens to 
radio, one can very well gain the impressions that crime 
is rampant,” says police spokesman Major Reg Crewe. 


He added: “Crime is, however, certainly not out of 
control.” 


His assertion seems correct. The number of reported 
criminal cases—violent and non-violent—dropped 2,58 
percent from 1986 to 1987 and went up only slightly— 
0,37 percent—from 1987 to 1988. 


Violence Grows 


Yet the number of violent crimes soared. Rapes 
increased 22,45 percent from 1986-1988; assaults with 
intent to cause grievous harm were up 14,04 percent; and 
murders up 7,24 percent in the same period. 


Statistics for last year are not yet available, but newly 
appointed Commissioner General Johan van der Merwe 


says there has been a marked increase in serious crimes 
since March with a monthly increase of 20 percent in 
armed robberies compared to 1988. 


That’s only tthe tip of the iceberg. It’s estimated that only 
one out of 21) sex crimes is ever reported. 


Shame, guilt, fear of reprisal and an unwillingness by 
victims to relive the ordeal keep rapists on the street. 
Women, especially, are wary of coming forward to report 
sex assaults. This is true of this type of crime in many 
other countries where they feel they get little sympathy 
from authorities. 


In 1988 there were 10,63! murders compared with 
20,680 in the U.S., a country with nearly six times the 
population and a serious drug problem. 


SA statistics do not include the independent homelands. 


“SA is a lot more violent than the U.S.,” says Lloyd 
Vogelman, director at Wits of the Project for the Study 
of Violence. “And there’s a much higher incidence of 
crime here than in cities in Europe.” The Soviet Union 
averages six murders a day, he says, and SA 25-30. 


In Soweto alone there are on average eight murders every 
weekend. 


Crime and the fear of crime are real. Frank Sims, 
executive director of the Security Association of SA, 
estimates that domestic crime has increased dramati- 
cally since he arrived from England in 1974. 


He remembers a time before walled compounds, attack 
dogs and the ubiquitous armed response signs. “Nobody 
had a sense of awareness about crime. Nobody locked 
their motor cars. SA hadn't had to cope with a high crime 
rate.” 


That was before the Soweto uprising, the State of Emer- 
gency, divestment, higher unemployment and r2mpant 
inflation. 


Vogelman says: “Violence is socially permissible in 
white and black cultures. Acress the board, violence is 
the quick and easy answer.” 


Firearms can be found in half of white households. At 
the end of 1988, 1,1m South Afmcans held 2,76m 
firearm licences; and that year 7,525 firearms were 
reported missing or stolen. 


“Justice” is often meted out »y individuals who “don: 
feel that the police can protect them or that the courts 
will give the right sentence,” Vogelman says. 


The violence shows up everywhere. It includes parents 
who abuse their children and husbands who batter wives. 
It's the man who has sex with a date against her will, also 
known as “date rape” 


It’s also police harassment and striking workers’ attacks 
on casual labourers. And, of course, there's always polit- 
ical unrest. 


- 
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“Some people applaud the killing of police and others 
the killing of the ANC [African National Congress],” 
Vogelman says. “The State uses violence and it’s defined 
as law and order, except by the victims.” 


Deployment in unrest areas keeps the police—in their 
paramilitary role—from chasing burglars, muggers and 
rapists. “It’s a tremendous drain,” Law & Order 
spokesman Brigadier Leon Mellet concedes. “Solving 
these bloody things does tax our normal duties. It 
increases the workload and the stress factor.” 
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Sims says police involvement with unrest duties means 
“a very small percentage are directly involved in crime 
prevention.” He adds that when he arrived in SA, police 
were solving 89 percent of reported crimes. The 1988 
rate was 56,83 percent, which he says is still “good for 
any police.” 


It may be especially good for SA, which has a particularly 
low police-to-civilian ratio: 2:1,000. That compares with 
about 4:1,000 in the UK and 5:1,000 in the rest of 
western Europe, according to Association of Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry of SA. 


Your Money or Your Life 
Violent Crime 
Percent Percent Percent 
1986-88 
1986 1987 change 1987 1988 change Percent change 
Rae 15,816 18,145 +14.72 18,145 19,368 +6,74 +2234 
Mu der 9,913 9,800 “1,13 9,800 10,631 +8.48 +7,24 
Assault— 109,755 120,779 +10,04 120,779 125,571 +3,97 +14,04 
grievous 
Robbery— 26,978 25,957 -3,78 25,957 25,941 0,06 -3,84 
aggravated 
Non-Violent Crime 

Motor vehicle 67,008 $9,936 -10,55 59,936 $7,851 -3,47 -13,66 
thett 
Housebreaking 150,186 140,835 22 140,835 88,936 -36,85 -40,78 
residence— 
white 
Residence— Wa na n/a 41,406 44,131 +6,58 
non-white 
Business 62,736 $3,451 -14,83 $3,451 49,687 -7,04 -20,79 
Source: SA Police 
More To Do Says Assocom [Association of Chambers of Commerce]: 


The workload is increasing for the police, who lose 10-12 
staffers a day, seven days a week, Mellet says. Rookies 
replace experienced officers who leave because of Ic'v 
pay, long hours, high stress and poor working conditions. 


On top of that the police have had to fight their image as 
enforcers of apartheid. 


At its annual convention last year, Assocom called for 
“Major rationalisation and modernisation programmes” 
for the police, adding that “the numerical strength of the 
police is incufficient to meet present-day requirements.” 


It urged the government to “revise budgetary alloca- 
tions” to improve the police force. 


The money now allocated isn't available to double the 
force—which is what the police would like—or make the 
job more lucrative for seasoned professionals, which is 
what the police would also like. What's also certain is 
that the current force of 66,000 cannot handle the 
present crime rate and increasing population. 


“The population is expected to reach 47m by the year 
2000, and it is clear that unless urgent steps are taken to 
increase substantially the ratio of police to population, 
crime rates at the turn of the century will be astronom- 
ical.” 


The money is there if priorities are reordered. The time 
has come to divert funds from the military and towards 
the police. With peace breaking out on the borders it’s 
time to help peace break out on the home front. 


* Reporter Tours War-Torn Areas of Natal 
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[Article by S’bu Mngadi] 


[Text] As the December-January Natal conflict death toll 
soared to more than 253 this week, the region appeared 
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to be nearer becoming a war-zone—complete with mili- 
tary-style camps and “generals” on all sides of the 
conflict. 


This week CITY PRESS toured the war-torn areas of 
Mpumalanga, Inanda, KwaSwayimane, Ntuzuma and 
Lindelani and emerged with a grim picture of how 
militarised those areas have become. 


But the situation is confused as fighters are often 
unwilling to say which group they support. 


There are military-style camps with strict disciplinary 
codes. Those involved receive little or no training yet are 
armed with large-calibre weapons, including AK47 and 
R1 rifles. 


A Mpumalanga “kitsguerrilla"—so named because of 
their instant training—said he learnt to shoot after 
picking up a sporting shotgun from his comrade who had 
fallen from “enemy” fire. 


“I simply picked it up and pulled the trigger each time | 
wanted to shoot until I had run out of ammunition.” 
Before this he had been using a home-made shotgun 
known as a “Qhwasha”. 


He has since climbed up the “military” ladder to become 
second-in-command to one of the nine units. Each unit 
consists of between 50 and 100 young men, with a 
commander, a deputy commander and a political com- 
missary in charge of political ideology. 


At Kwa-Swayimane, Wartburg—the scene of the New 
Year's Eve gunbattle which killed 15 people—many local 
men were allegedly trained in the use of sophisticated 
weapons and were taught political ideology at youth 
camps controlled by Inkatha warlords, according to a 
former recruit. 


The peace talks between local Inkatha and UDF [United 
Democratic Front} leaders a month ago saw the apparent 
closing down of the camps because many people who 
were being trained there had been forcibly recruited. 
But, he argued, the camps never closed down. 


“Instead, they moved some of the people to the local 
home of a notorious Inkatha warlord and they are still 
heavily armed. The New Year's Eve clash took place at 
the warlord’s home. 


Militants on all sides have repeatedly sabotaged peace 
initiatives by their leaders. Victor Ntuli and an uniden- 
tified comrade—both senior activists of the UDF- 
affiliated KwaMakhutha Youth League—were fatally 
shot two weeks ago at the wedding of an Inkatha member 
six days after both groups had agreed to a ceasefire 
mediated by the local clergy. 


The ceasefire hung in the balance as the two were buried 
last Saturday. In 1986, Ntuli, 19, had 13 members of his 
family killed in cold biood with an AK47 rifle by 
unidentified assailants who could not find him. 
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Roy Ainslie, of the Democratic Party [DP]’s unrest 
monitoring action group, said he had noticed the vigi- 
lantes had well-organised and co-ordinated military-style 
structures. 


“This allows the ‘generals’ to keep close contact with 
each other. We have since ascertained the fierce fighting 
on December 6, 7 and 8 occurred after a thorough 
consultation between a Lindelazi ‘general’ and his col- 
leagues in the reson,” said Ainslie. 


He said although the UDF comrades had their own 
armies he had not seen a similar (military-style) pattern 
in the activities of “the people's defence committees”. 


Ainslie said to end the viclence it was imperative that the 
“generals” of various armies by directly involved in the 
peace talks instead of political leaders speaking on their 
behalf. 


“The real power now lies with the ‘generals’,” he sav. 


KwaZulu policemen deployed in the trouble spits to 
guard KwaZulu MP [Member of Parliament)s and 
Inkatha central committee members have occasionally 
found themselves fighting side-by-side in the same 
“trenches” with Inkatha supporters. 


Members of the SAP [South African Police] have been 
repeatedly accused by human rights bodies, lawvers and 
activists of openly fighting on the side of Inkatha—a 
charge strenuously denied by police spokesmen. 


During the December clashes, 14 policemen were killed, 
according to a police spokesman, but it is unclear if they 
died taking sides, as alleged by residents. 


The extent of the militarisation of the region this week 
prompted the DP’s four Natal Midlands MPs—Rob 
Haswell, Mike Tarr, Pierre Conje and Wessel Neci—to 
say: “Peace will continue to have an empty ring in the 
Natal Midlands this year for it is abundantly clear that 
the violence is out of control.” 


The use of muti is also rife among the various armies. 


At Inanda we were led to one faction’s overnight camp of 
about 200 people, ranging in age from 12 to over 40, who 
had a two-hour stand-off with people from “the enemy 
territory” of Lindelani before we arrived. At midnight a 
commander, armed with a large calibre shotgun and a 
Russian-made M<karov pistol, ordered the men to leave 
in groups of Ff.ity to the nearby house of an inyanga for a 
muti ritual which they believed made them immune 
from “enemy” bullets. 


The hour-long ritual for each “unit” involved cutting of 
certain parts of the body and mixing muti with blood. 
They also bathed in Muti and drank muti to spew on to 
the border separating their area and Lindelani. 
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* Violence in Strife-Torn KwaMashu Described 


340003874 Johannesburg SOWETAN in English 
26 Jan 90 p 8 


[Article by Siza Ntshakala] 


[Text] Last week I saw an unprecedented fight between 
the AmaSinyora and vigilantes and Comrades in Section 
K, the largest section in KwaMashu, Natal. 


I have lived in this section for almost 25 years, but what 
I have seen and experienced since last Sunday has been 
the ugliest and most brutal battle that I have ever lived 
through in my entire life. 


The rattle of gunfire has suddenly become so common 
and so frequent that it can be confused with the sound of 
fireworks during Christmas of New Year's Eve. 


Even if one does not know much about guns, one can tell 
from the sound of the shooting that both sides are using 
a variety of firearms. 


More than 10 houses were razed by Sinyoras and vigi- 
lantes on Sunday evening and some on Monday 
morning. 

This faction is generally believed to have more sophisti- 
cated arms than the comrades. 


On Sunday evening one could easily have confused 
Section K with an industrial area because the air was 
polluted with the smell and smoke from the burning of 
houses in all corners of the are a. 


The cries of babies, toddlers, mothers 72d injured or 
dying victims of the war rang out. 


People milled around in the streets. 


Others ran up and down the streets in search of transport 
to ferry their search of transport to ferry their injured 
loved ones to the nearby KwaMashu Polyclinic or King 
Edward VIII Hospital in Durban. 


Unfortunately for some residents certain parts of the 
area where they live were already inaccessible. 


They had no alternative but to go through these areas if 
they were going to reach the clinic or hospital at all. 


Streets and roads become like fast-flowing rivers. People 
were rushing down the roads with loads of belongings on 
their heads and in their hands. 


It was like looking at a river in flood, with all sorts of 
objects floating in it. 
Tragic as the scene was, there were interesting scenes as men 


temporarily forgot their gender and broke all traditional 
taboos about men not carrying things on their heads. 


Some people had driven their cars out of Section K in 
fear that they might be destroyed during the fight. 
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Lines Cut 
Some telephone lines were cut by the AmaSinyora and 
vigilantes ai the peak of the fighting. 


On Monday morning, as I stood watching, the fight 
started again not far away from my house. 


A family friend suddenly camer rushing in with his friend 
on his back. 


He had two bullet wounds in the stomach. 

A third friend had a bullet wound in the neck. 

They were among dozens of victims without transport. 
They had no option but to walk long distances to medical 
facilities. 

They had taken lots of risks and brave the crossfire on 
their way out of the township. 


Definitely there are small and terribly big firearms being 
used. 


When a small firearms goes off it sounds like the tiny 
fireworks which are popular among young boys. 


Rifles echo and make everybody pause, wondering who 
is dying next. 


Because of the continuing violence and killing, some 
residents have actually learnt to ignore ihe sounds of 
small firearms and only responds when the big guns start 
roaring. 

Firearms have become common and seem bound to 
remain so even long after the fight. 


The fighting has certainly left social, political and eco- 
nomic scars. 


In KwaMashu guns have literally replaced knives as the 
most common weapons of South African township cul- 
ture. 


Boys as young as 14 are suddenly becoming experts in 
manufacturing ihe “Oawasha™, or homemade guns. 


Every male who can carry a weapon becomes a voluntary 
“soldier” to guard their parents’ home against the 
“enemy”. 


Section K is generally divided into two camps. 


There is a comrades’ zone which is broadly the ecast/ 
south part of the section and some pockets of sym- 
pathisers or supporters in the western part of the area. 


The north has been classified as the most notorious part 
of Section K. 
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It has spilled over to Richmond Farm and Emachwe- 
beni, the shack settlement 2reas adjoining KwaMashu. 


Hand Row 


Their involvement stems from a land dispute between 
some of the township residents from Section J (opposite 
Section K) and Emachwebeni people. 


Emachwebeni residents are said to object to township 
residents building in their area. 
Comrades from Section J got involve in the fighting to 


help their brothers and sisters who had no accommoda- 
tion in the township because the houses are small. 


Comrades from Section K also joined to support the 
Section J residents. 
The AmaSinyora, on the other hand, joined the Emach- 


weben: shack dwellers and the political boundaries auto- 
matically encompassed a broad area. 


Hundreds of schoolchildren from the shack settlements 
are literally stranded. 


They all attend school in the township and pass through 
Section K on their way to school. 


Because of the animosity and hatred in the area, they 
cannot risk their lives. 


Most of the people from the shack settlements have 
nowhere to buy food. 


Even shops used by residents living in Section K are 
closed because of the fight. 


However, the residents are in a better position because 
they can still buy at the main KwaMashu shopping 
complex. 


Shot, Robbed 


A major problem facing Section K residents is transport 
because taxi operators have also become victims of the 
AmaSinyora and are shot at and robbed of their takings. 


Church services in the affected areas have also come to a 
standstill. 


People can no longer worship as they wish. Previously, 
churches used to be regarded as holy and were not 
attacked. 


Victims of violence used to seek refuge in church build- 
ings. But now in KwaMashu the AmaSinyora have 
declared war even against God himself. 


They have made it clear that no minister is safe if he or 
she is not publicly aligned to them. 


Last week, the AmaSinyora followed injured comrades 
right inside the KwaMashu Polyclinic and continued 
their attacks there. 
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It was reported that the AmaSinyora finished off one 
youth while he was lying on the table being stitched. 


I hope this senseless fighting ends sooa—before it 1s tuo 
late. 


I also wish that one day we will have a truly united and 
democratic country. 


* Talks Under Way To Resolve Violence in 
Lebowa 


34000387B Johannesburg THE WEEKLY MAIL 
in English 26 Jan-! Feb 90 p 6 


{Article by Vusi Gunene] 


[Text] A crucial meeting to resolve the violence that has 
gripped the Eastern Transvaal area of Bushbuckridge 
takes place between leaders of community-based organ- 
isations and the Sofasonke vigilantes today. 


It is the upshot of a meeting held earlier this week 
between Lebowa Chicf Minister, Nelson Kamodike, and 
a delegation of religious ministers led by South Afncan 
Council of Churches [SACC] general secretary, Frank 
Chikane. 


Chikane and six ministers from the trouble-torn commu- 
nities of Bushbuckridge met with Ramodike, members 
of the Lebowa Legislative Assembly and key figures in 
the Sofasonke vigilante group, in an effort to end the 
bloodshed that has plagued this divided community for 
the past three months. 


One SACC delegate expressed “surprise” that members 
of the vigilante group, including those identified as 
having taken part in recent attacks on activists and their 
houses, were present at the meeting. 


““Manv of their members came to the parliament build- 
ings in cars and stood there for the duration of the 
meeting. Ramodike himself addressed these people and 
even told them about our resolutions,” he said. 


“It leads us to suspect that the Lebowa government is 
supporting the vigilantes.” 


Since October last year, Sofasonke and another group 
known as Inkatha are alleged to have launched attacks on 
local activists and on the chief of the Mapulaneng tribe, 
Chief Laynas Mashile. 


In the same month, 30,000 people marched on the local 
police station to protest conditions in the surrounding 
communities and demanding better social facilities. A 
fieldworker from the Bushbuckridge Advice Office told 
WEEKLY MAIL that in the days following the march, its 
organisers were sought both by police and members of 
Sofasonke who, it is alleged, are armed by the homeland 


police. 
A spate of attacks and counter attacks on people's houses 


followed. When we visited the area this week, many 
houses had been reduced to burnt-out shells. 
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Mmamodikane, a member of one of the families who 
fled the area and is now hiding out in Nelspruit, told of 
the night their home was torched. 


‘“‘We were woken by a huge bang and heard shots being 
fired. Then we realised the house had caught fire an that 
we had to escape. 


‘“‘We managed to get the children out and ran into the 
veld where we spent the night. In the morning we were 
helped by neighbours.” 


Mmamodikane, who refused to divulge her full name for 
fear of victimisation, does not believe the violent crisis 
can be solved. 


‘““How can you resolve it with the very perpetrators of the 
violence being party to the peace settlement?” 


Chief Mashile of Acornhoek said he did not see any 
point of “peace” talks with Sofasonke. 


‘““We have asked Ramodike (who is also minister of law 
and order) and the local station commander repeatedly 
to arrest the perpetrators of these acts of violence. 
Nothing has happened. 


“These people move around our communities armed. it 
is no longer safe to send our children out at night.” 


This week, one of the activists, Elizabeth Modipane, 
received a threatening letter, allegedly from the vigi- 
lantes, about her nephew. The letter, now in possession 
of the WEEKLY MAIL, reads: We are aware that Jacks 
Modipane (whose house was the first to be petrol 
bombed) moves with a gang who are armed. We are also 
aware that he has sought help from communists in 
Mozambique to eliminate us. If one of us dies then you 
and other people are going to be shot dead.“ 


The letter lists the names of 10 other activists who have 
fled the area as being on the “hit list’. 


But a statement on the carnage released by United 
Democratic Front affiliates in the Transvaal this week, is 
optimistic about prospects for a peaceful settlement. 


It holds the view that “in this early hour peaceful 
avenues still exist to put an end to threatening violence.” 


The statement further called on Ramodike to end police 
violence and to guarantee the safe return of exiled 
families from the area. 


* Armed Forces Cuts Affect Sea, Air Staff 


* Air Force To Absorb Members 


34000432 Cape Town WEEKEND ARGUS in English 
20 Jan 90 p 4 


[Article by Henri du Plessis, Defense Reporter] 
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[Text] Cuts to the bone are expected in the defence 
budget to be tabled by Defence Minister General 
Magnus Malan this year in the light of reductions in the 
armed forces. 


The cuts were announced yesterday at Voortrekker- 
hoogte by the Chief of the Army, Lieutenant-General 
Kat Liebenberg, acting as Chief of the SADF [South 
African Defense Forces] in the absence of General 
Jannie Geldenhuys. 


While the Navy and the Air Force were hit by severe 
reductions in staff and equipment, the Army came off 
best with only 22 labourers at a horse-breeding farm at 
De Aar being threatened with retrenchment. 


The Army’s women’s training college at George would 
also be investigated “in the future,’ General Liebenberg 
said. 


Absorb Members 


Sapa reports the Chief of the Air Force, Lieutenant- 
General Jan van Loggerenberg, said the Air Force was 
“terribly undermanned” and would be able to absorb 
most disbanded members. 


General Liebenberg could not give comprehensive fig- 
ures about the number of personnel being retrenched, or 
exact details on the reduction of the Defence budget 
until it had been approved by parliament. 


Armscor [Armaments Corporation of South Africa], 
which will see about 10 percent of its staff retrenched, 
said its design, manufacturing and marketing capabili- 
ties could now be used to the advantage of other sectors 
of industry. 


It has also been hit by the announcement that |1 major 
weapon and equipment projects had been cancelled and 
49 others delayed or reduced. 


Companies in the armaments industry would increas- 
ingly diversify to the commercial sector, with the 
emphasis on “replacing imports and creating new prod- 
ucts for export.” 


Armscor, however, said there was no possibility of the 
arms boycott against South Africa being lifted and self- 
sufficiency remained the goal. 


It was not envisaged that more Armscor facilities would 
be closed, but improved productivity was a high priority. 


The four arms of the SADF will be pruned as follows: 
The Army: 


There will be “drastic” curtailments in running costs, 
and 11 major weapon and equipment projects have been 
cancelled. 


Some 49 further projects will either be reduced or delayed. 
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Its Group Headquarters will be scaled down, the horse 
breeding farm at De Aar will be closed down, and a 
thorough investigat' on into the future role and tasks of 
ilic SA Army Women’s College at George will be made. 
It will however continue to exist as a training institution 
for women in the Army. 


The Air Force: 


Five types of aircraft will be scrapped, units will be 
disbanded or scaled down, equipmen: will be withdrawn, 
“quite a lot of” projects cancelled, the personnel compo- 
sition of the SAAF will be changed, and squadrons will 
be disbanded or moved. 


Maritime Control 


Air Force Base Port Elizabeth will be disbanded. Squad- 
rons 16 (Alouette helicopters), 12 (Canberras), 25 (Dako- 
tas), and 27 (Albatrosses) will be disbanded and their 
personne! transferred. 


35 Squadron (Dakotas) will, however, continue to exer- 
cise maritime control, General van Loggerenberg said. 


Two Air Commando Squadrons (107 AFB Hoedspruit 
and 114 AFB Swartkop) will disband, and their members 
will be transferred. 


Southern and Western Air Commands are being scaled 
down. 


The Navy: 


Chief of the Navy, Admiral Dries Putter, said no ships 
would be withdrawn from service, but three capital 
projects had been cancelled. 


“Two guidelines followed throughout were that the sea- 
going fighting ability of the Navy must not be impaired 
but, where possible, improved and training must enjoy a 
high priority to enable the Navy to maintain a high level 
of operational readiness,” he said. 


The Marine Corps will, however, be disbanded and its 
bases at Richards Bay, Durban, East London, Port 
Elizabeth and Cape Town closed down. 


The naval bases at Walvis bay and Simon’s Town will be 
scaled down. 


Navai Commands West and East at, respectively, Silver- 
mine and Durban, will be disbanded, and their functions 
taken over by Naval HQ in Pretoria or delegated to the 
Commanding Officers concerned. 


All flotillas will now fall under direct control of the Chief 
of the Navy. 


Units that will be scaled down include Simon’s Town 
naval dockyard, armaments depot and depot support 
group, Durban’s naval dockyard, armaments depot and 
stores depot. 


Organisational changes will be made at SAS Wingfield, 
the stores depot, and other units there. 


q 
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About 2,000 members of the Navy will be retrenched or 
retired. 


Cost Effective 
The SA Medical Service: 


The Surgeon-General of the SA Medical Service, Lieu- 
tenant-General Niel Knobel, said the service had 
reviewed certain aspects in order to become more cost 
effective and professional. 


¢ No “Step-outs” (formal unifo: ms) will be issued in 
future to national servicemen; 

e 12,13 and 15 Medical Supply depots are being closed; 

¢ Computer systems and centres are being consoli- 
dated; 

¢ Medicines are being rationalised and standardised 
and; 

¢ Sick bays and clinics are being consolidated and 
scaled down in accordance with the scaling down of 
the other arms of the SADF. 


* Fears for Helicopter Unit 


34000432 Durban THE DAILY NEWS in English 
18 Jan 90 p 3 


[Text] Proposed large-scale cuts in defence spending 
have led to fears over the continued existence of 15 
Squadron, the Durban-based helicopter unit of the South 
African Air Force. 


The squadron was formed in 1939 as a bomber and 
reconnaissance unit and, after seeing active service, was 
disbanded in 1945. 


It was reformed 20 years later and was equipped with the 
Super Frelon helicopter whicn, it is reported, may also be 
withdrawn as a result of cutbacks. 


The unit was moved to Louis Botha Airport in 1981. 


* Navy To Bear Brunt 


34000432 Johannesburg BUSINESS DAY in English 
12 Jan 90 p 3 


[Article by Edyth Bulbring and Gerald Reilly] 


[Text] The navy will bear the brunt of huge cuts in 
defence spending and the structural changes to the SADF 
{South African Defense Forces] expected to be 
announced later this month. 


Naval and government sources said yesterday changes 
would include the mothballing of ships, the early retire- 
ment of senior naval staff and a slashing of the naval 
budget. National servicemen would also no longer be 
required at some of the navy’s bases. 


One senior government source said there was a strong 
possibility that the Port Elizabeth naval base would be 
shut down. Another source said navy personnel had been 
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told in December that their productivity would be 
assessed as the service expected personnel cuts of up to 
40 perceat. 


Observers expect last year’s R9,9bn defence budget to be 
cut by R1,5bn in March this year and said all fingers 
pointed to the downgrading of the navy. 


Last year’s navy budget was less than 10 percent of the 
total defence spending. 


A spokesman at naval headquarters in Pretoria said 
yesterday he was not in a position to confirm or deny the 
reports as the navy was still busy finalising plans for the 
SADF'’s structural changes. These rationalisation moves 
were announced by President F W de Klerk last month. 


An SADF spokesman said there would [be] cuts in all 
defence force sections and the navy would not be specif- 
ically targeted. The cuts would not jeopardise the 
defence force’s efficiency, he said. 


He said submissions were being made and the details of 
the cuts still had to be finalised. 


However, another senior government source said it 
made sense to rationalise the navy. It was no longer of 
strategic importance to maintain an expensive navy and 
there would be no need for a large personnel if, for 
instance, ships were mothballed. 


Strength of the Ficet 


Type Active (Reserve) 
Submarines (Patrol) 3 
Frigate 1(1) 


Fast attack craft - Missile 


Minesweepers (Coastal) 


Minehunters (Coastal) 


Survey vessel 


9 

3 

5 

1 

Fleet replenishment ships 2 
TRV I 
I 

3 

30 

3 


Training ship 


Tugs 


Harbour patrol launches 


SAR [African Refining Company] launches 


The defence cuts were in line with government’s 
declared determination to slash state spending wherever 
possible, another SADF spokesman said. 


He confirmed that plans to build a new R250m defence 
HQ building in Pretoria had been postponed indefi- 
nitely. 


DP [Democratic Party] defence spokesman Bob Rogers 
said the scope for defence spending cuts now was 
obvious and enormous. 
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The country’s defence commitment had been signifi- 
cantly reduced with the Namibian settlement, the pull- 
back of SADF troops from outside SA and the reduction 
of national service. 


All SADF logistic support—housing, food, uniforms, 
medical services, weapons and ammunition—could now 
be greatly reduced. 


Government had to now look squarely at priorities, 
Rogers said. Funds were limited and there were heavy 
demands for housing, expanded education facilities, 
medical care and job creation. 


In the past five years a huge R35bn has been budgeted 
for defence. It increased from R4,3bn in 1985/86 to 
R10bn in the current financial year. 


* Commentaries Welcome Defense Spending Cuts 


* Long-Term Savings Unlikely 
34000433 Johannesburg FINANCIAL MAIL in English 
26 Jan 90 p 31 


[Text] Military spending n this country has never been 
particularly high in relation to the size of the economy, 
despite the border wars. But we suspect that for too long 
the quantum went without sufficient scrutiny. The gen- 
erals simply got most of what they wanted; there was 
little meaningful debate in parliament; and the press 
briefings on the military budget hardly encouraged intel- 
ligent discussion. 


Welcome as they are, it would be folly to expect too 
much from the latest cuts. Despite the further shrinking 
of our minute navy and various other economies, the 
enormous and rising costs of sophisticated weaponry and 
surveillance systems make significant long-term savings 
from this particular budget unlikely. Nor would they 
necessarily be in the best interests of regional stability. 


The effect of the cuts will not only hit Armscor [Arma- 
ments Corporation of South Africa] but, because of the 
work it contracts out, will ripple through, among others, 
the electronics industry. What is essential, however, is 
that Armscor, in adjusting to these circumstances, 
should not compete from a privileged position with the 
private sector. 


No reasonable person would want to detract from Arm- 
Su ~’s technical and export achievements. But the reality 
is that arms exports in the foreseeable future will not be 
sufficient in a highly competitive market to sustain 
Armscor’s viability without substantial domestic 
demand. 


It is also naive to think that spending can simply be 
switched, with salutary effect, from the military to the 
police. Now that Police Minister Adriaan Vlok has 
tacitly admitted that the police force has been an 
appendage of the National Party, and that it will no 
longer be so, more thoroughgoing reform is necessary. 
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The whole attitude of mind of the police will need to be 
changed. As the Nats found it necessary to purge the 
force of the imperial-minded in the Fifties to become the 
political instrument desired then, so now several layers 
of leadership will probably need to be changed to 
depoliticise it. 


Consideration should also be given to decentralising 
police authority so that local communities have greater 
influence in its composition and activities. Only then 
should an increase in numbers become an issue. 


Though military spending cuts were obviously needed— 
and give a definite conciliatory signal abroad-—the hard 
fact is that significant fiscal restraint is not going to be 
possible until two other areas of spending are tackled. 
They are related. 


One is the financing of the indigent homelands—a maw 
of incompetence, turpitude and corruption. The other is 
education. Until an inspired leadership has the political 
will and creativity to tackle the problem, present educa- 
tional policies will consume a rising tide of resources for 
minimal returns. 


Fiscal discipline in this country requires restraint and 
creativity in every department of State. The Nats have 
got to get smaller and smarter. 


* DP Finance Comment 


34000433 Johannesburg FINANCIAL MAIL in English 
26 Jan 90 p 49 


[Text] The massive reduction in SA [South Africa] 
Defence Force [SADF] and Armscor [Armaments Cor- 
poration of South Africa] activities (announced in Pre- 
toria last week) is apparently aimed at achieving a cut of 
at least 20 percent in defence spending. This means the 
allocation for defence may be slashed from last year’s 
R10bn to about R8bn. This is the level it was in 1988. 


Generals who announced the reductions declined to 
quantify the likely saving but it must be considerable. 


The cuts include the disbanding or scaling down of 
various navy and SAAF [South African Air Force] units; 
the sale of redundant equipment; postponement or can- 
cellation of armaments projects and testing; a reduction 
in Operating costs; and the laying off of workers. 
National service will be cut from two years to 12 months. 


Apart from direct savings, the cuts will have a consider- 
able ripple effect throughout Armscor and its extensive 
network of private contractors. Eleven of the SADF’s 
major weapons acquisition projects have been cancelled; 
another 49 have been reduced or postponed. At least 10 
percent of Armscor’s 21,000 workers will be laid off, 
retired or not replaced when they leave. 


There is some concern that the cuts will have a negative 
impact on the electronics industry. Military electronics is 
one of the largest sectors of the industry and is particu- 
larly important in research and development. Analysts 
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believe, however, that the SADF will not allow research 
to wind down to such an extent that SA loses the valuable 
ground it has covered in this area in recent years. 


The cuts represent the most significant cost saving 
measure so far in President F W de Klerk’s five months 
in Tuynhuys. They also indicate once again the shift in 
priorities from the security establishment under P W 
Botha to economic reform and social upliftment under 
De Klerk. 


DP [Democratic Party] finance spokesman Harry 
Schwarz says there is no doubt that the cutbacks are 
significant in money terms. However, he adds the actual 
saving and ripple effects are almost impossible to deter- 
mine: the current cost of the services to be curtailed is 
unknown and the budgets of Armscor and its private 
sector contractors are not disclosed. 


According to Schwarz, the political significance of the 
cuts is threefold: they demonstrate a genuine desire to get 
to grips with the level of State spending; show a desire for 
peace in southern Africa and, as such, are a signal to the 
Frontline states; and they’re a message of reconciliation 
to all South Africans. 


The reduction in troop levels will possibly mean a 
withdrawal of forces from black townships and a 
decrease in the military’s role in preventing civil vio- 
lence. 


Schwarz believes government will try to cut spending 
across the board in real terms but will face major 
problems with inflation running officially at 15 percent. 
Public service demands for pay hikes will be difficult to 
ignore, as will the need for more funds for the police, 
health services, education and general infrastructure, 
particularly in black areas. 


“The tragedy is that we will probably see increases in 
current spending due to salary demands, but there will be 
a drastic cutback in capital expenditure.” 


He suggests that other savings could come through 
rationalising State departmenis, not replacing civil ser- 
vants who leave or retire, privatisation and less money 
for homeland bureaucracies. 


Schwarz believes demands during the constitutional 
negotiations, for which all sides are now preparing, will 
not only focus on political issues, but also on the need for 
socio-economic upliftment, for which money will have 
to be found somewhere. 


* More Pay Urged To Halt Police Resignations 


34000396C Durban THE DAILY NEWS in English 
22 Jan 90 p 4 


[Article: “Bid To Halt ‘Resignation Wave’ as |! Men 
Leave a Day; Viok Urges More Pay for Police” 
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[Text] Alexander Bay: The Minister of Law and Order, 
Mr Adriaan Vlok, and police chiefs are pushing for more 
pay for policemen this year to roll back a wave of 
resignations from the force. 


Describing the situation as “alarming’’, police commis- 
sioner General Johan van der Merwe said better pay and 
prospects elsewhere were the main reasons for an 
average of 11 men leaving each day. 


Briefing political correspondents on the future of the 
police force, the mer disclosed that they had neverthe- 
less not dropped their stated goal of dramatically 
increasing the size of the police force. 


They were speaking as the Government »repared its 
annual budget, usually delivered in Parliament in 
March, allocating funds to the various Government 
departments. 


General van der Merwe said the force presently totalled 
66,237 policemen, 8,878 members of the municipal 
police, 5,915 special constables and 13,189 reservists. 


“In present circumstances, the police cannot afford to 
lose these men in the numbers in which they are leaving 
the force,” General van der Merwe said. “It must 
improve,” he said of police remuneration. 


The Government had taken note of the critical situation 
and would do what was feasible, he added. 


General van der Merwe dismissed suggestions that left or 
right-wing political grievances among force members 
may be the motive for the stream of resignations. 


Police were investigating methods of improving police 
deals apart from asking for higher pay. Eleven newly- 
appointed regional police commissioners had. for 
instance, made lines of communication between the top 
and ranks shorter and more direct, General van der 
Merwe said. Access to the top had thus improved. 


Policemen were now being given a chance to contribute 
to management and air grievances, he said. 


Mr Vlok said most resignations occurred after four to six 
years of service. The suspicion was that they had been 
dodging military service. 


Police recruitment had suffered when the South African 
Defence Force first announced that national service 
would no longer be two years. 


This situation had since corrected itself and police 
training colleges were presently full, he said. 


Responding to questions on whether drastic cuts in 
military spending would mean rechannelled funds for 
police, Mr Viok noted that many military projects were 
still underway and had to be paid for, tapering off rather 
than halting costs instantly. 
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* Police Seek To Adapt to New Political Realities 


34000398B Johannesburg FINANCIAL MAIL 
in English 26 Jan 90 p 52 


[Article: ‘Softly, Softly...”’] 


[Text] The major task of adapting the SAP [South 
African Police] to new political realities is gathering 
momentum. At a weekend media briefing in the 
northern Cape, Law & Order Minister Adriaan Vlok 
stressed police would no longer be used to deal with what 
were essentially political problems such as protest 
marches. It will be up to the politicians to come to terms 
with their opponents. 


Peacefiil protests against the “rebel” cricket tour will be 
allowed-—if they are approved by a magistrate. While it 
seems unlikely, in terms of the new defiance campaign, 
that protesters will seek that approval, it’s probably a 
technical point as long as their actions are peaceful and 
cause relatively little disruption. 


It is understood that the police are so anxious not to 
repeat past mistakes in dealing with demonstrations that 
a lawyer will be on hand at all cricket protests to give 
instant advice on the merits of any particular action. 


A media liaison officer will also be there to deal with the 
press so that the often insensitive comments of riot 
police commanders are not flashed around the world. 


The reassessment of the police’s role started in earnest 
after F. W. de Klerk became president late last year 
(Leaders September 22). 


It’s now clear that much hard work has gone into the 
task. The new commissioner, General Johan van der 
Merwe, said at the briefing that a new component called 
“‘police/community relations” had been established to 
work for full co-operation and support from all South 
Africans. It can be assumed, therefore, that a major new 
hearts-and-minds campaign will soon be launched in the 
townships. 


Van der Merwe said the force had adapted in the past. 
Cognisance must now be taken of the “nature and 
direction” of current developments and the SAP’s func- 
tion against adapted accordingly. “The changing social 
order is, therefore, not a completely unknown stumbling 
block but has been, and still is, a complex but very 
interesting challenge to the policing function.” 


Van der Merwe said government’s current constitutional 
initiative, aimed at ensuring social and political equality, 
affected the police in the sense that it could not simply 
continue to enforce current legislation “mechanically 
and without feeling.” 


He added: “The policing function during the last decade 
of the 20th Century will, therefore, have to be carried out 
with particular understanding, insight and even pity. 
Sensitivity in this area can be achieved only by ensuring 
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that all police personnel are trained and all members of 
the public educated in the minimising of conflict.” 


He said training techniques and motivation would be a 
high priority to ensure a “satisfactory and impartial” 
police service to the community. 


The SAP is hobbled by a shortage of funds and working 
conditions so unattractive that personnel are leaving at a 
rate of 11 a day, mainly for better paid private-sector 
jobs (Current Affairs January 19). However, the training 
colleges remain full and the size of the force is at a 
reasonably constant 81,000, including 8,900 municipal 
police and 6,000 special constables. Vlok hoped defence 
spending cuts and a new realisation of the essential role 
of the SAP in a changing SA [South Africa] would see 
more money flowing his way for both training and pay 
improvements. 


Fortunately, an improved security situation means the 
SAP is not stretched to the extent it was in the late 
Eighties. Security police chief Lt-Gen Basie Smit said 
that, while the situation was fluid, it was still not 
“acceptable to all citizens,” as evidenced by the violence 
in Natal and the violent Sats strike. He added it was 
debatable whether the decrease in violence was due to 
police action or De Klerk’s initiative. 


According to Smit, it must be accepted that the ANC 
[African National Congress] will continue its efforts to 
“mobilise the masses,’ particularly women in the home- 
lands. 


Van der Merwe believes the emphasis in ANC strategy is on 
less violence and the organisation is avoiding soft targets at 
all costs to maintain a good international image. 


e Smit said there were 7,998 unrest incidents last year 
of which 4,148 (52 percent) occurred in August and 
September and appeared to be related to the general 
election. There were also 199 acts of terrorism in 
1989, the lowest number since 136 incidents were 
recorded in 1985. Substantial decreases were also 
recorded last year in the number of weapons, limpet 
mines and hand-grenades used in terrorism or seized 
by the police compared with 1988. 


* Olifant Main Battle Tank Described 


34000373 Johannesburg ARMED FORCES in English 
Dec 89-Jan 90 pp 10, 13-15 


[Article by Helmoed-Romer Heitman: “The Olifant MBT”’} 


[Text] The Olifant is the current main battle tank of the 
South African Army and is the iron fist of its mechanised 
forces. Developed on the basis of the British Centurion, 
the Olifant has been brought up to date by Armscor 
[Armaments Corporation of South Africa] and is a tough 
and potent battle tank that will remain dangerous to 
adversaries for some time yet. 


The fighting in Angola during 1987/88 saw the South 
African Army use tanks for the first time since 1945. The 
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fighting showed the Olifant quite as tough as had been 
claimed for it. The tanks had to contend with thick bush and 
sand, and were used to break bush for other vehicles. Like 
the M-48 in Vietnam, the Olifant proved to be the combat 
vehicle best suited to operating in such apparently unsuit- 
able conditions. Heavy, powerful and tough, the tank is 
often the only combat vehicle able to deal with really thick 
bush. In the case of these South African operations, the 
Olifant’s only real competition in the bush-breaking busi- 
ness came from three pre-production G-6s. 


The actual fighting during these operations was, argu- 
ably, less demanding of the tanks than getting to the 
objective. The threat consisted mainly of T-54/55 series 
tanks and a variety of Soviet anti-tank weapons, chiefly 
RPGs and B-10s and some Saggers. The Fapla [People’s 
Armed Forces for the Liberation of Angola]- and Cuban- 
manned tanks did not achieve much, least of all against 
the Olifant. Only one Olifant seems to have been dam- 
aged by them, having to be recovered after a 100 mm hit 
on its idler. For their part the Olifant crews shot out at 
least 32 T-54/55s. The various anti-tank weapons also 
failed to score any successes against the Olifant, although 
some of the tanks were hit without suffering any damage. 


The Fapla brigades had 122 mm D-30 guns—a gun that has 
a very effective HEAT round—but do not seem to have even 
tried to use them in the anti-tank role. BM-2! multiple 
rocket launchers, by contrast were fired in the direct-fire 
mode at advancing South African vehicles on several occa- 
sions. In one case a rocket tore the idler and track off an 
Olifant, although little other damage was caused to the tank. 
In one other case a normally-fired BM-21 rocket killed a 
tank driver when it hit the Olifant on its front armour before 
he could close his hatches properly. 


Anti-tuak mines were rather more successful, stopping 
the South African tanks for a time on several occasions. 
It was finally a minefield well covered by artillery that 
stopped the last attack on the remaining Fapla toehold 
east of the Cuito. This also led to the loss of three 
Olifants that suffered track and suspension damage to 
mines and could not be recovered immediately. Instead 
of being destroyed, they were left intact for later 
recovery. In the event, this proved impossible and they 
were later recovered by Fapla. These three Olifants were 
the only South African tanks lost in these operations. 
None were lost in actual fighting, nor did any suffer 
armour penetration. 


The Olifant is essentially a modified and modernised Cen- 
turion. South Africa purchased 200 Centurion Mk Vs from 
Britain in the 1950s to equip an armoured division intended 
for service in the Middle East in the event of Britain 
becoming engaged in hostilities there. When that role fell 
away, 100 of these tanks were sold te Switzerland in the 
early 1960s in the belief that there was no need for tanks in 
southern Africa. When that rather quaint notion had finally 
been cleared away, the United Nations arms embargo made 
it difficult to obtain new—or, indeed, any—tanks to again 
build up a credibic ‘ force. This problem was 
addressed by buying u; turions and Centurion hulks 
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in various parts of the world. According to available figures, 
some 200 were purchased from various sources, reportedly 
including Jordan and India, giving the Army a total fleet of 
around 300 to work with. Several of these tanks have, 
however, been rebuilt to armoured recovery vehic'es. 


Once the need for a battle tank had been accepted, 
Armscor went to work developing a suitable modernisa- 
tion package for the old Centurions. This ,7ogramme 
went through several interim stages, before resulting in 
the Olifant Mk IA, the current version. This has been 
further developed into a Mk IB version with unspecified 
improvements. Initial work 1s also being done on a new 
tank that will replace the Olifant. 


This modernisation programme concentrated on 
improving mobility and fire-power and upgrading the 
communications systems to match those used by the 
other combat vehicles. 
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The petrol engines originally fitted to the Centurions 
have been replaced by a 29-litre turbo-charged V-12 
diesel that delivers 750 bhp at 2 300 rpm, giving the 
Olifant a power to weight ratio of 13.39 hp/ton. While 
this is certainly not up to the standard set by the current 
generation of battle tanks, it has proved to be adequate 
in practice. The Olifant’s mobility and agility were 
further improved by fitting an automatic transmission, 
reworking and modifying the suspension system and 
fitting new tracks. The very short range of the Centurion 
has been improved by fitting new | 240 litre fuel tanks. 
Together with the greater efficiency of the diesel engine, 
this gives a road range of 250 kilomeires compared to 
190 kilometres for the last of the British Army Centu- 
rions, the Mk 13. The Olifant is also somewhat faster 
than the Mk 13, with a road speed of 45 km/h compared 
to 34,6 km/h. It is also rath r more agile, despite being 
four tons heavier at 56 tons combat loaded. 


Olifant Mk 1A Main Battle Tank 


Crew 4 
Main Armament ix 105 mm 
Ammunition 72 rounds 


Secondary armament 


1 x 7,62 mm co-axial MG; | x 7,62 mm GPMG on commander's cupola; 8 « 81 mm smoke grenade launchers 


Ammunition 5 600 rounds 7,62 mm 
Weight 56 tonnes (combat) 
Ground pressure 1,01 kg/sq cm 
Dimensions 
Hull length 7,56 m 
Length, gun forward 9,83 m 
Length, gun in travelling 8,61 m 
position 
Width (with side plates) 3,38 m 
Width (side plates removed) 3,28 m 
Height 2,94 m 
Ground clearance 50 cm 


Engine 29-litre turbo-charged V-12 diesel; 750 hp at 2 390 rpm 
Power/weight ratio 13,39 hp/t 
Transmission Automatic 
Fuel 1 240 litres 
Performance 
Road speed 45 kjm/h 
Road range 250 km 
Off-road speed 30 km/h 
Off-road range 200 km 
Gradient 30° 
Side slope 13,5° 
Step 91,4cm 
Trench 3,45 m 


Ford 


1,2 m; 2,74 m with preparation 
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The mobility elements that are largely governed by 
dimensional factors are unchanged: 30 degree gradient, 
13,5 degree side-slope, 91 cm vertical step. The Olifant’s 
trench-crossing ability is slightly better at 3,35 metres 
compared to 3,45 metres. Fording ability is slightly less 
unprepared, 1,2 metres compared to 1,45 metres. 
Fording ability after preparation is identical at 2,74 
metres. 


One major element of the Olifant programme was to 
produce a tank much more reliable than the Centurica. 
The operations of 1987/88 have demonstrated tha: this 
has in fact been achieved. Some of the Olifant MBTs 
involved covered more than 2 500 kilometres on their 
tracks during these operations in the very thick bush and 
often deep sand of south-eastern Angola, often breaking 
bush for other vehicles, and remained operational 
despite a shortage of spares. 


Readers with no experience of really thick African bush 
and the effect of sand on things mechanical, may not be 
too impressed by this. Thick bush can in fact be a very 
serious obstacle, even to powerful modern combat vehi- 
cles. In one case the bush was so bad that the 56 ton 
Olifants were only able to cover some 800 metres in four 
hours. The lighter Ratels suffered even more. As to the 
sand, the School of Armour has an interesting example of 
a track pin worn down to something resembling a cam 
shaft. The Olifant’s mechanical components have also 
been laid out to facilitate both access a: J removal to 
allow quick repair or replacement. 


The original 83,4 mm “20-pounder” gun was replaced 
with a South African version of the 105 mm L-7 gun, 
bringing the Olifant into line with most Western battle 
tanks other than the latest 120 mm armed vehicles. 
Improvements in the internal arrangements allow a basic 
ammunition load of 72 rounds of 105 mm, compared to 
the 64 rounds of the Mk-13. Secondary armament com- 
prises a co-axial 7,62 mm machine-gun and another 
mounted externally at the commander’s station. 5 600 
rounds of 7,62 mm ammunition are carried. Eight 
launchers for 81 mm smoke grenades are fitted on the 
turret sides. 


The Olifant has new gun- and fire-control systems. The 
latter is a modern system incorporating a laser range 
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finder and passive night fighting equipment. The O'ifant 
has also been fitted with an infra-red/white light spot- 
light, and passive night-driving equipment. The fire- 
control system was not really tested by the 1987/88 
fighting. Most of the armour clashes were at such short 
ranges that quick, almost instinctive, shooting was the 
rule. In at least one case, a T-55 was shot out at a range 
of only fifty metres—so close that the sabot segments 
stuck to its armour! 


The gun-control system proved reliable and up to the 
demands of quick, close-range engagements. The 105 
mm ammunition naturally had no difficulty in dealing 
with the T-54/55 series tanks. One APFSDS projectile 
passed through the sand wall piled in front of a dug-in 
T-55 and went on to penetrate its glacis plate. APFSDS 
projectiles also penetrated at some very shallow impact 
angles that resulted from the close-range melees. The 105 
mm HEAT also dealt with the T-55s without difficulty. 


The Olifant’s armour protection was not tested at all 
during the 1987/88 fighting, none of the tanks suffering 
direct hits by any primary anti-tank weapons. The orig- 
inal Centurion was known as a well-protected tank, 
however, and nothing has been done to the Olifant that 
would have changed that. A proportion of the growth in 
weight may even have gone to improving its protection 
levels. The Olifant’s ability to absorb non-penetrating 
damage was quite adequately demonstrated by the few 
that were hit. None was taken out of the fight, with the 
exception of one that went through a part of the opera- 
tion ‘short-tracked’ while waiting for spares after being 
damaged by an anti-tank mine. 


An armoured recovery vehicle has been developed on the 
Olifant hull and suspension. It is fitted with a front- 
mounted spade cum dozer blade, a crane and winches. 
The usual selection of tools and equipment is carried. 
Another derivative will be an armoured repair vehicle, 
which will transport a complete power-pack. 


While it is certainly not a current generation main battle 
tank, the Olifant is nevertheless a very capable combat 
vehicle. It is more than a match for the other MBT types 
at present deployed in southern Africa, and should also 
be able to stand up to newer MBTs that are likely to find 
their way into the region in the near future. 


ARV Armoured Recovery Vehicle Mk 1A 


Crew 4 
Dimensions 

Length 8,6 m 7 

Width 3,4 m (with side plates) 

Height 3,12 m 

Ground Clearance 50 cm 


Engine 


29 litre, turbo-charged V12 Diesel 750 hp at 2 300 rpm 


Weight 


57,3 tonnes (combat) 
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ARV Armoured Recovery Vehicle Mk 1A (Continued) 
Performance 
Road Speed 40 km/h 
Gradient * ww 
Step 90 cm 
Trench 3,3. m 
Road Range 250 km 
Performance of Recovery Equipment 
Main Winch 40 tonnes 
Secondary Winch 4 tonnes 
Anchor/Dozer Blade Capability 120 tonnes (anchoring capacity) 
Crane 1 071 tonnes at 5,5 m 


* ARMSCOR Unveils Rooivalk Attack Helicopter 


* First in Southern Hemisphere 


34000376A Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 
16 Jan 90 p 4 


[Text] The first attack helicopter to be built in the 
Southern Hemisphere was unveiled by Armscor [Arma- 
ments Corporation of © uth Africa] in Kempton Park 
yesterday. 


The Rooivalk XH-2 combat support helicopter was 
designed, developed and manufactured over a 14-year 
period by Atlas Aircraft Corporation to specifications 
supplied by the South African Air Force [SAAF]. 


“Rooivalk is a state-of-the-art multi-role flying weapons 
platform in the seven to eight-ton class and is optimised 
for battlefield support in modern high-mobility warfare. 


Depending on the role required, the Rooivalk may be 
equipped with air-to-ground missiles, air-to-air-missiles, 
rockets and cannon—all controlled by a unique helmet 
sighting system which locks on to a target with input 
received from the direction the operator looks at. 


Armscor says one of the major design criteria was to 
develop a generic weapons platform capable of being 
deployed as an attack helicopter in close support of 
high-mobility ground forces such as squadrons of 
Rooikat armoured fighting vehicles, as an integral part of 
attacking ground forces and as part of modern mobile air 
“quick reaction” forces. 


“When one considers that the South African aircraft 
industry is only 25 years old, the unveiling of the 
Rooivalk assumes great significance. It is indicative of 
the major strides that South African technology and 
ingenuity in the armaments field have made in recent 
vears, and serves to demonstrate that the Republic now 
has the expertise and facilities to become an important 
developer of high-technology systems,” a spokesman of 
Armscor said. 


During 1985 the South African aircraft industry's first 
venture into a locally made helicopter was made with the 
XH-1. The XH-1 airframe was based on the Alouette and 
was followed in 1986 by the XTP a flight test platform 
based on the Puma airframe and drive train. 


This prototype was developed to test sub systems for the 
attack helicopter programme. 


During 1984 development on the Rooivalk was started 
in response to a need expressed by the SAAF. 


During the development phase, the programme 
employed some 600 engineers, designers technicians and 
skilled artisans. 


Flight testing on the Rooivalk is due to start early next 
week and the South African Air Force and Armscor 
believes it could prove very competitive against Russian 
and American attack helicopters in the same class. 


The Conservative Party congratulated Armscor and the 
South African Defence Force [SADF] on their develop- 
ment of ‘he Rooivalk, Mr Koos van der Merwe, the PC's 
chief spokesman on defence and MP [Member of Parlia- 
ment] for Ov -vaal, said yesterday. 


He said that once again South Africa had achieved 
international recognition with regard to the country’s 
technological and military ability. 


“The country is proud of the South African Defence 
Force and Armscor for their immeasurable part played 
in the protection of our land and people,”’ said Mr Van 
der Merwe. 


* Made for Export 


34000376A Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in Engiish 
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[Article by Fred de Lange: “SAAF Has No Plans to Buy 
Rooivalk”} 
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[Text] The Rooivalk is the first victim of the South 
African Government's rationalisation of the Defence 
Force and Armscor [Armaments Corporation of South 
Africa]. 


The South African Air Force [SAAF] has no plans at this 
stage to buy Armscor’s new attack helicopter and the 
corporation would have to look at the export market to 
sell it. 


This means that the Rooivalk could be in operational use 
in a foreign air force long before the SAAF takes delivery 
of its first Rooivalk. 


The Chief of Staff Operations, Major General James 
Kriel confirmed in Kempton Park that at this stage the 
SAAF was not planning to have the helicopter produced 
for South Africa. 


Gen Kriel said initially the SAAF asked Armscor to 
develop the Rooivalk but that changing operational 
requirements and the advanced state of the peace pro- 
cess in Southern Africa had made the requirement of 
such a helicopter redundant. 


The Rooivalk is only suited as an attack helicopter and 
cannot be used in a peace time role such as search and 
rescue. The other helicopters in the SAAF’s inventory, 
the Alouette, Puma, Super Frelon and Wasp, are all 
helicopters with a cargo space and can be used in peace 
time roles. 


“Should circumstances change, however, the technology 
is available and the SAAF would ask Armscor to go into 
production. 


Armscor and the SAAF wouid not say yesterday what the 
development costs—which were mainly borne by the 
SAAF—of the Rooivalk were. 


They stressed, however, that the cost was lower than the 
development cost of comparative aircraft in other parts 
of the world. 


The designer of the aircraft, Dr Paul Potgicter, said due 
to the evolutionary process of the development of the 
Rooivalk, the programme was significantly cheaper than 
other similar programmes. 


When announcing the rationalisation process of the 
SADF and Armscor in Pretoria last year, the State 
President, Mr F W de Klerk, made it clear that the 
activities of the Defence Force and Armscor would be 
scaled down and that major projects would be cancelled. 


Armscor is also working on a locally-built jet fighter for 
the SAAF and despite assurances by the Chief of the Air 
Force, Lieutenant General Jan van Loggerenberg that 
the development of the fighter would not be halted, 
observers say the extremely high cost of developing a jet 
fighter could make it the next project to be cancelled. 
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The general manager, aircraft of Armscor, Mr Erich 
Esterhuyse, yesterday made it clear, however, that Arm- 
scor had come too far with the Rooivalk to cancel the 
project due to a withdrawal of support by the SAAF. 


The Rooivalk was presented to the South African and 
foreign media a few hours before the official launch to 
members of the cabinet and others. 


The media was rushed away before those attending the 
official launch started arriving and it is believed that 
foreign air force representatives were also invited. 


Mr Esterhuyse said the aircraft would be marketed 
overseas through the usual marketing channels. 


* Analyst Addresses Future of ARMSCOR 


34000376B Johannesburg SUNDAY STAR in English 
21 Jan 90 p 12 


[Article by Helmoed-Roemer Heitman: ““Armscor Needs 
To Take New Aim”] 


[Text] Monday saw Armscor [Armaments Corporation 
of South Africa] proudly unveil its most impressive 
development yet, the Rooivalk combat helicopter. Four 
days later details were revealed of SADR [South African 
Defense Force] restructuring to a peace-time posture of 
deterrence. 


This will mean some substantial cuts in armaments 
procurement and the stretching of development pro- 
grammes. At the same time it seems that “peace is 
breaking out all over”. 


Where does that leave the South African arms industry 
and Armscor? 


The need for armed forces and their equipment has not 
gone away. Political and strategic situations can change 
with bewildering rapidity: effective defence forces take a 
long time to build up and train. Their equipment takes as 
long to develop. 


South Africa went into World War 2 with a navy of five 
men and no ships, an air force of six fighters and an army 
lacking armour and modern artillery. Fortunately that 
war was far away, allowing time to build up forces before 
entering combat. 


Third Time Lacky? 


No sooner was the war over than the forces were run 
down to minimal strengths. In 1975 the Army was sent 
into Angola with the same artillery it had used in Italy in 
1945. The other services were only a little better off. 


This time the enemy was weak, allowing the forces to be 
built up gradually once again. 


South Africa can hardly expect to be lucky a third time. 
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The armed forces must be maintained at a credible 
strength. That requires that the core of the armaments 
industry be kept intact, to equip and support the . »es. 


The need to maintain the core of the armaments industry 
is clear bui doing so is rather like paying insurance 
premiums. Something done grudgingly. Something that 
only pays off if there is a disaster. 


The Good News 


Nevertheless, it is something that must be done by any 
responsible government. Failing to do so would ring 
about a military vacuum. Conflict follows the laws of 
nature, it flows towards such a vacuum. 


So much for the bad news. The good news is that while 
the armed forces are almost always only an expense item, 
an arms industry can have some of the characteristics of 
an investment. In South Africa’s case this has shown 
itself in three ways. 


The industry has brought in and developed technology 
that would not otherwise be available in the country; it 
has fostered technical education and training; and it has 
earned valuable foreign exchange. 


Whether it was efficient in strict economic terms to bring 
these sophisticated technologies into South Africa, is 
hardly relevant now. Defence needs dictated it, and the 
technology is available. Industry can now recoup some of 
the tax revenues spent by making use of it. 


Perhaps the most important areas have been metallurgy, 
precision engineering and the electronics industry. 
Examples include sonar for fishing vessels, “through- 
rock” radios for the mines, high-grade steels for cutting- 
tools and precision castings for the motor industry. 


More mundane examples include thinner and cheaper 
beer cans, and precision-cast heads for golf clubs. M-Net 
decoders user frequency-hopping technology developed 
for military radio systems, an avea in which the South 
African industry is a world leader. The list is a very long 
one, covering a vast range of products and technologies, 
and allowing both import replacement and exports. 


Go Private 


The process of building up an arms industry brought 
South Africa an impressive research and development 
infrastructure. That must now be harnessed to drive 
technology in civilian applications. 


That can be done without damaging the industry's ability 
to provide for South Africa’s defence; it will only take 
some imagination. 


One approach might be followed with some of the 
elements of Armscor that have developed a solid footing 
in some commercially viable areas. Allowing these firms 
to “go private” by management buy-outs would enable 
them to operate effectively in the private sector and 
would bring the Government the benefit of some quite 
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large cash sums. The country would retain the expertise 
without having to pay for it out of tax revenues. 


Export Potential 


Finally, one must not lose sighi of the export potential of 
the arms industry as such. At present it is the biggest 
exporter of manufactured goods and the third biggest 
exporter overall, led only by mineral and agricultural 
exports. 


So, to sum up, the arms industrys’ core must be kept 
intact to ensure that the armed forces can be equipped. It 
must continue to push into the international market, 
earning foreign exchange and bringing down unit costs. 


Its enormous potential in high-tech must be harnessed to 
drive technology forward in South Africa, to help the 
country finally break out of the morass of being a seller 
of raw materials and to become a true industrial 
nation—the engine to drive the economic development 
of the region. 


* SADF Cuts Affecting Hundred of Companies 


34000375C Johannesburg THE WEEKLY MAIL 
in English 26 Jan-1 Feb 90 p 17 


[Article by Gavin Evans: “Hundreds of Companies 
Affected by SADF Cuts”]} 


[Text] The defence cuts announced last week look cer- 
tain to lead to a significant short term rise in unemploy- 
ment. 


The immediate effect of the massive reduction in the 
programmes of the South African Defence Force [SADF] 
and Armscor [Armaments Corporation of South Africa] 
will be the retrenchment of at least 2,100 Armscor and 
about 2,300 SADF officers, men and staff, according to 
military representatives. 


But the ripple effect will soon be felt throughout the 
economy, particularly in the up to 3,000 companies 
believed to be sub-contracting to Armscor. 


According to Democratic Party President's Councillor 
and security expert James Selfe, the likely effect of the 
cutbacks will be “huge retrenchments, particularly in the 
mainstream Armscor grouy companies”. 


He said companies dependent on Armscor contracts 
could be forced to cut their workforces by up to 40 
percent. 


“What we're seeing is the whittling down of thy: military- 
industrial complex in which there has been enormous 
investment over the past decade. The cuits will have a 
huge impact on this sector of the economy”. 


The reductions are likely to facilitate a 20 percent 
reduction in the defence budget—from R10-billion to 
R8-billion. 
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Selfe said the halving of the period of initial military 
service from two years to one year could lead to RI- 
billion being cropped off the Defence vote with a further 
Ri-billion cut from the Armscor account. 


But the spinoff effect of what the generals are rather 
ominously calling a “leaner and meaner” SADF could be 
a reduction in taxation or a shift in expenditure to areas 
such as housing and education. 


The halving of the period of initial military service will 
also increase the number of young white males, many of 
them with tertiary qualifications, on the job market. 


The moves announced last week by acting Defence Force 
Chief Lieutenant-General Kat Liebenberg involve the 
withdrawal of aircraft, the scrapping of “mothballing” of 
several SADF projects and the closing down of military 
bases. 


The airforce will be affected by the permanent with- 
drawal from service of five types of aircraft and the 
closure of six airforce bases. 


The army's running costs will be “drastically curtailed” 
while 11 weapon and equipment projects would be 
cancelled and a further 49 will be reduced or suspended. 


The army will also cancel a Kimberley-based training 
project for coloured soldiers and a horse breeding farm 
in De Aar. A total of 268 soldiers and employees will 
immediately lose their jobs. 


But the most dramatic effect will be felt by the navy 
which will lose 8.3 percent (2,000 members) of its 
full-tume force. 


The marines will be disbanded, five naval bases will be 
closed and the Simonstown and Walvis Bay bases and 
several Naval units will be scaled down. The Durban- 
based Naval Commend East and the Naval Command 
West at Silvermine in Cape Town will also be disbanded. 


SADF representatives say that Armscor will be forced to 
lay off at least 10 percent of its more than 21,000 
employees. It may also find itself having to cast around 
for buyers for several of its prize proje<is. 


The SADF, for example, will no longer be buying its new 
attack helicopter, the Rooivalk. 


Armscor 1s believed to be the third largest industrial 
concern in the country, owning 15 factories and wholly 
controlling eight major subsi.*** 


According to the 1986 D. White Paper 100,000 
private sector employees weic cep im work by Armscor 
contracts, and the figure is believed to have grown since 
then. 


It is likely that many of u‘ese will be aff .ted by the 
cutbacks, and is possible that several companies will 
close down as a result. 
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What is not clear is where the savings on defence 
expenditure will be channeled. 


The most popular option with business would be for the 
move to facilitate further cuts in taxation, but there are 
also strong pressures for the savings to be used to help 
solve the massive crisis in black education. 


Another aggressive bidder is expected to be the SA 
[South Africa] Police. 


* Claims of Low Morale Among Police Reported 
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[Text] In a recent revealing article in a Natal newspaper, 
the undercurrent of resentment and frustration within 
the South African police force is exposed. 


Reacting angrily to a statement by police Public Rela- 
tions Officer Major-General Hermann Stadler that more 
than 90 percent of the police were loyal and that “morale 
was high”, Durban policemea and their wives have 
rejected his statement with comments that this 90 per- 
cent “must be the figment of someone's imagination”. 


Law and Order spokesman Brigadier Leon Mellet admits 
that 50 policemen a week are buying their discharge from 
the police. Policemen are working enormously long 
hours, and reports say they are receiving no pay for 
overtime. The riot units in particular are being depleted 
as policemen leave out of frustration and mistrust of a 
government which will not back them up. 


Many are afraid of the civil cases which now hang over 
some of their compatriots after riot control actions. 


The “extra duties” according to one policeman include 
patrolling the beachfront and cruising around the town- 
ships. Sometimes they are posted away from home with 
only a day or so’s notice to another part of the country. 


Many policemen say that although one of their problems 
is the pittance they receive for a salary, their most 
important objection is the working conditions under 
which they are expected to protect the South African 
public and maintain law and order. 


Most Durban policemen cannot spend a public holiday 
with their families. After the festive season beach 
debacle, they are now almo A always on duty at what is 
euphemistically called crowd control oi che beaches and 
surrounding areas. As well, they say they have to spend 
money on food and drinks over the extended periods of 
duty expected of them. And the force doesn't pay for this 
they compain. 


Dog Unit 


It is reported that Dog Unit members now work a 
60-hour week patrolling Durban's beachfront area. 
According to one report, most policemen realise that 
their working conditions can never improve under the 
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present government. Many believe they can only get 
worse. This realisation has precipitated an exodus from 
the force. 


There is also a lack of direction in the police force, say 
policemen. The lower ranks no longer know what is 
expected of them. Laws are openly broken, and no 
attempt is made to arre~ the culprits. What must a 
young policeman do if a picture of Nelson Mandela is 
openly carned down the street during a protest march? 
What must he do when the Group Areas Act is contra- 
vened? These questions are being asked by young 
recruits who see no future in the force under these 
conditions. 

It is no wonder that the police force’s numbers are being 
decimated, and that morale is at rock bottom. Over the 
years, the low pay of the police torce was brought up time 
and time again by the opposition parties in Parliament; 
these pleas were consistently ignored by the National 
Party. 


The government's latest actions in allowing the State of 
Emergency to de facto lapse while still maintaining that 
it is in force, and its refusal to allow the police to 
maintain law and order according to the statute books, 
can only mean one thing; the government itself is encour- 
aging the revwiution by its actions towards the last 
bastion of revolutionary defence in South Africa, the 
police force. 


By deliberately destroying our police force, the National 
Party has precipitated something which our enemies 
have been trying, to accomplish for years. 


* Strikes Due to ‘Unsophisticated’ Union Leader 
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[Article: “Expanding in a Vacuum; Events at Sats and 
Breweries Show Some Unionists Playing Anarchic Poli- 
tics” ] 


[Text] Two high-profile strikes have recently been 
orchestrated by the respective union leaderships in what 
can only—most softly and kindly—be described as a 
messy and unsophisticated fashion. Tactically, they have 
been a disaster: they have brought no benefits to the 
workers, rather the reverse, and there have been deaths 
and associated violence. 


The question is wheiher the Sats [South African Trans- 
port Service] and Breweres disputes (and at least one 
other) demonstrate an alarming trend towards industrial 
yobbism, or whether something even more sinister— 
perhaps a desire to see a wider social upheaval arise out 
of local conflicts—is coming into play. 


At the very least, the union members have been let down. 
Many of those who have lost their jobs may not find 
work again; and it 1s not putting it too strongly io suggest 
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that any State corporation facing up to privatisation 
must welcome with open arms an invitation to lay off 
staff. 


Just what does it all say about the calibre of leadership of 
certain unions? Are these merely isolated cases of less- 
than-astute comprehension of what is actually possible 
round the bargaining table? If so, how did they achieve 
such promaaence at all? 


The strike by the SA [South Africa] Railway & Harbour 
Workers’ Union (Sarhwu) has wreaked havoc. Aside 
from the deaths, transport disruption and damage to 
property running at R40m, about 22,460 workers have 
been sacked in the | l-week strike. 


It needs to be said that the facts of the appalling clash 
between strikers and non-strikers at Germiston last week 
have yet to emerge. But it was to defuse precisely such 
bloody incidents that the negotiating process was 
evolved and written into law. 


Meanwhile the strike continues, despite a series of hot 
signals in recent weeks that a settlement is at hand (see 
Current Affairs). What, in theory, does the union want? 


Privatisation—because it affects job security—and the 
prospects of it are expected to be a continuing source of 
industrial conflict this year. But while the Mass Demo- 
cratic Movement (MDM) has said it will back unions 
which oppose lay-offs that inevitably result from priva- 
tisation, in the current dispute Sarhwu has never really 
made this a major issuc. At the moment the union (or at 
least some of its spokesmen) seems desperately to want 
to settle, though in doing so *o create the impression that 
it has not simply capitulated. There has not been a great 
deal of solidarity expressed with the Sarhwu strike by the 
bigger mainstream unions—suggesting how isolated the 
transport union has become. 


Indeed, as with the unpopular pre-Christmas strike at SA 
Breweries, when matters seemed to everybody to have 
got out of hand, leading lights of the MDM have been 
called in to seek to facilitate a deal between the union 
and Sats management. Which implies deficiency some- 
where—unless these strikes were deliberately allowed to 
run away as a cynical means of keeping the bigger 
political pot on the boil. That seems unlikely—the blame 
rests with the union leadership which is not to say that it 
was not subject to political flights of fancy. 


The Breweries strike effectively ended once the MDM 
pulled the plug of tow.aship support from the Food & Allied 
Workers’ Union (Fawu). The black National Taverners’ 
Association and Ukhamba Liquor traders refused to sup- 
port Fawu’s beer boycott, complained about harassment 
and intimidation and said the union was acting “unreason- 
ably.” At the end of the cight-week SAB [South African 
Breweries] action, Fawu's 5,500 strikers went back to work 
with no more than the company was finally prepared to 
offer—a R5,4S5/hour minimum wage (16 percent rise) 
where the union was demanding R6,50 (38 percent). 
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Fawu even waived its rights under a landmzrk Appe. 
Court ruling which sta‘e¢s that overtime work is volun- 
tary. It must be pointed out that Fawu’s wage demand 
was pert of a package which included a 100 percent 
medical aid subsidy, more annual leave and bonuses— 
which the company said amounted to a “ludicrous” 150 
percent increase in all. 


Yet it was not that the union's demands for improved 
conditions were too unreasonable or surprising, simply 
that it tried to go too far, and that with a company 


generally accepted to be one of the more progressive in 
industrial relations. 


The company decided to draw the line against Fawu. As 
SAB public affairs manager Adrian Botha put it at the 
tume: “There comes a time in collective bargaining when 
it is constructive, indeed necessary, for final positions to 
be taken.’ Cracks in the strike soon began to appear as 
workers decided for themselves that the SAB increase 
wasn't that bad. In other words, the leadership was out of 
touch. 


In the case of Sarhwu, a basic problem relates to a change 
in leadership a couple of years ago which saw new 
helinsmen led by general-secretary Martin Sebakwane 
replace what to many was a more efficient leadership (in 
the industrial bargaining sense) under Mike Roussos. 
The union simply doesn’t appear to hand together under 
Sebakwane. A Sats spokesman recently told the FM it 
was not clear who was in charge at Sarhwu (and, there- 
fore, how near or far off a resolution might be, adding 
that the previous leaders were more sophisticated and 
experienced, “and it shows in negotiations.” 


Granted, Sarhwu is a fledgling union which has yet to be 
registered—yet another of the badly handled issues that 
has bedevilled the entire dispute. Having signed an 
undertaking to register the union as a prelude to recog- 
nition 14 months before the strike erupted, Sarhwu 
hadn't done a thing about it; then it tried to make it a 
dispute issue. (Like the other !2 unions that Sats bar- 
gains with, Sarhwu has to be registered in order to take 
part in wage negotiations). 


A brief look at the genesis of the strike shows up its 
ill-thought-out nature. Sats completed its wage round 
back in June (four months before Sarhwu came out on 
November 1). Labour relations director Jan Breden- 
kamp said Sats had nevertheless taken into consider- 
ation the Sarhwu/Cosatu [Congress of South African 
Trade Unions] “living wage” demand before increasing 
the minimum R600/month by 26 percent for an average 
of 10 percent. Bredenkamp said at the time they were 
then suddenly hit by a Sarhwu demand for a R900 
increase on top of the R600. 


Since the Sats Conditions of Service Act prevents the 
granting of two wage increments in one year, Breden- 
kamp then warned the union it was raising false 
expectatinns among its members by claiming that 
further negotiations were possible. Moreover, the 
strike was illegal. 
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So, from the outset the union—or its leaders—behaved 
unprofessionally ![t hadn't learnt a basic lesson—to live 
to fight another day. Perhaps its leaders shouid have 
noted the advice given by the ANC [African National 
Congress] in a major statement on the need for tactical 
flexibility while retaining strategic goals. 


That, incidentally, was the general approach of the 
so-called ““workerists” in the days of Fosatu [Federation 
of South African Trade Unions], before it metamor- 
phosed into the “populist” Cosatu in 1983 and became 
more political in the broad sense. Now the tide 1s turning 
back to workplace issues once again—though it appears 
that certain second-tier leaders at least have yet to 
assimilate this lesson. It is their constituency which is 
paying the price in terms of lost jobs. 


Labour academics and others point out, however, that it 
would be simplistic to generalise from the particular 
experiences of the Sats, Breweries and Everite strikes— 
or the leadership battles that plagued the old c »mmei<:al 
and caterers’ union, Ccawusa, making retail sector wage 
agreements difficult to establish in recent years. 


But these disastrous strikes cannot simply be put down 
as isolated cases of amateurish bargaining or internal 
union squabbles. A potentially more worrying develop- 
ment for industrial relations in the foreseeable future 
springs from the pull of politics. The extent to which the 
leaders of maladroit unions have allowed themselves to 
be persuaded by political considerations needs to be seen 
against the role being played by the major figures of the 
union movement as a whole. 


Cosatu and its big guns, like Cyril Ramaphosa, Jay 
Naidoo and Sydney Mafumadi, have in the past year or 
so been playing a largely political role in MDM/ANC 
activity. This is expected to continue, which leads some 
labour relations practitioners to observe that it could 
have a direct influence on union functioning. The dual 
roles and shifted responsibility of these union leaders, 
says Levy Piren Associates, leaves a distinct void. 
“Because of ihe tack of second-tier leadership in many of 
the large unions (for example, the NUM [National 
Union of Mineworkers]), organisational problems are 
beco.ning evident.” 


The temptation to generalise ought to be resisted: large 
unions such as Numsa [National Union of Metalworkers 
of South Africa] and Actwusa [Amalgamated Clothing 
and Textile Workers Union of South Afnca], and the 
CWIU [Chemical Workers Industrial Union], are effec- 
tively run and growing because of their structural 
strengths. 


Levy Piron, however, says in its due-to-be-published 
outlook for labour in SA: “Only when political respon- 
sibility 1s lifted from the union movement will they be 
able to return to their traditional role of attending to 
shopfloor issues. In the interim, they find themselves in 
a transitional period when their role and rallying points 
are very closely aligned to the political aspirations of 
their constituency and wider outside influences.” 
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Lnerefore: ‘Political motivation will continue to be an 
essential mobilising point for union organisation, as well 
as being a particularly important factor for union oiga- 
nisers, but how far this will stretch into the rank and file 
as a primary industrial relations concern is uncertain, 
given the current state of political turmoil and change in 
SA. It is difficult to ascertain whether or not shopfloor 
sentiment is behind the political rhetoric so often 
expressed on union platforms.” 


Levy Piron expects, in the light of experiences at Sats, 
SAB and Everite, that “unions will review the realities of 
their demands before going on strike, and a more sober 
evaluation of the ability to win a 30 percent increase 
through strike action will be made, as well as a closer 
examination of the costs of lengthy strikes where min- 
imal gains are made. 


“It is thus anticipated that towards the end of the year, 
although the bargaining environment will be a tough one, 
more circumspect use will be made of strike action in 
wage disputes” 


So: important union figures are drawn away from their 
workplace responsibilities by the momentous events 
taking place in the society as a whole. A vacuum is 
created in which certain personalities expand in impor- 
tance and, perhaps, pursue their own political aims 
without the requisite pragmatism of the leader whose 
places they have taken. A cycle of destructive action 
occurs, broken only by the realities of the economy and, 
at worst, hunger and worklessness. 


Surely, if there are not to be further debacles on a 
R -eweries and Sats scale, there will have to be further 
and firmer intervention by the MDM. Indeed, such a 
scenario helps to explain why the MDM has become 
involved in these disputes at all. Obviously, the State of 
Emergency and unrest of the eighties have played con- 
tributory roles in the small-scale anarchy that has 
plagued some union disputes. But at the same time the 
problems equally lie with union leaders who have neither 
the capacity to lead constructively nor the tactical vision 
to understand where one dispute ends and another 


begins. 


* Management Needed To Solve Education Crisis 
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[Article: ““Get Going, Stoffel!; The Problem Isn’t Insur- 
mountable: It Needs Bold and Creative Management”’} 


[Text] It was in 1953 that Hendrik Verwoerd set out to 
reform black education—so that “the natives will be 
taught from childhood to realise that equality with 
Europeans is not for them.” More than three decades 
later leftwing revolutionaries seduced or intimidated 
black children into classroom boycotts with variations of 
the slogan: No education before liberation. 
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Both crusades were futile and are now discredited. Never 
mind who should be blamed. The education crisis that 
we face in consequence is serious, it is patently going to 
get worse and unless it is managed, the economy will 
decay steadily until we reach permanent Third-World 
Status. 


Anglo American guru Clem Sunter puts it succinctly: “As 
night follows day, the most educated countries grow the 
fastest. In Japan 95 percent of high school children 
actually finish at the age of 18.” From Italy and West 
Germany to Taiwan and Korea, economically successful 
countries have invested heavily in education. Almost 
without exception, failed economies coincide with poor 
education systems. 


No one has the answer to our education crisis—hardly 
surprising, when you consider some of the facts (research 
by University of the Orange Free State): 


e Of all pupils in SA [South Africa] (including home- 
lands and the TBVC [Transkei, Bophuthatswana, 
Venda, Ciskei] countries) in 1988, 78 percent were 
black and 10 percent white. More than half the blacks 
were in Standard Two or below; 

¢ Black pupil registrations grew by nearly 5 percent 
every year between 1983 and 1988. White pupil 
numbers declined by about | percent each year in that 
period; 

e There are now just over 9m pupils at school. In less 
than a decade that will increase by an estimated 
5,5m—nearly all of them black; 

e There are more children at school in Bophuthatswana 
now than there are white pupils in Transvaal State 
schools; 

« According to the Department of Education & 
Training, black pupils are increasing by 250,000 every 
year, demanding 300 new schools and 8,000 new 
teachers every year. In the next decade the white pupil 
total is expected to rise by only 16,000; 

e The average teacher-pupil ration in black schools is 
over 1:40, and there are primary schools where the 
ratio is 1:80; 

¢ 16 percent of black pupils enrolled for the first time 
drop out annually from Grade One (Sub A}—1 90,000 
last year; and 

¢ White, Indian and coloured pupil numbers will be 
almost stable for the next decade: already those 
groups cannot provide enough skilled manpower for 
the economy. 


If you think those figures seem nightmarish, there is 
worse to come. Most children (of all races) who do 
matriculate or get reasonably far still cannot provide 
what the country needs—technical skills. In 1988, 
according to Eskom’s John Maree, there were 38,000 
unemployed matriculants—in .n era of desperate skills 
shortage. 


In 1987, the number of students of all races at universi- 
ties was more than double the number at technical 
colleges and technikons put together; three-quarters of 
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white graduates were trained in non-technical fields, and 
the same was true of 95 percent of black graduates. Less 
than | percent of black school pupils are studying 
technical subjects and only 30 percent are doing mathe- 
matics at any level. 


There are powerfu! historical reasons for the resistance 
to technical training. Whites have been brought up to 
believe that manual labour is for other races and that 
they will be guaranteed jobs as clerks, bureaucrats and 
supervisors. Blacks are determined to be “professionals” 
rather than “workers,” and their role models—clerics 
and lawyers, for instance—reinforce this. Trade union 
leaders tend to Le bureaucrats and ideologues. Some role 
models are in prison. 


Verwoerd justified his downgrading of black education 
by asking: “What is the use of teaching a Bantu child 
mathematics when he cannot use it in practice?” Now 
that the country badly needs black children who can do 
maths, they are not interested in it or there are not 
enough teachers who even understand it. 


The point is not that we want thousands of mathemati- 
cians. It has been found that math is an excellent 
indication of potential ability and a u.uined mind. 
Research by the Wits University medical faculty has 
revealed that students who have passed in maths and 
science at school are unlikely to fail later on. In addition, 
the one factor that strongly favours whites, Indians and 
coloured over blacks in getting accepted for medicine at 
Wits is a good matric pass in maths. 


That is what makes that 42 percent black matric pass 
rate so terrifying: they may have a piece of paper, but 
what's it worth? About 12,000 white students pass higher 
grade maths each year; in 1987, 464 blacks did so and in 
1988, 734. 


But there is some comfort in the Wits research. The 
medical faculty also discovered, in studying the correla- 
tion between matric results and first-year results, that the 
students best qualified to do medicine were those who 
had written matric under the JMB, the Cape Education 
Department and the black DET [Department of Educa- 
tion and Training]. The numbers may seem overwhelm- 
ing—but perhaps there is something on which to build. 


So what is to do done, apart from building thousands of 
classrooms (which is possible) and forcing children to 
take maths (not so easy)? 


Separate is not equal and never can be. This is not to say 
that schools must all be forcibly integrated but an 
immediate start can be made by opening white teacher 
training colleges to all—many of them standing half- 
empty or facing closure. More than 16 percent of black 
teachers at all levels are simply not qualified to do the 
job (the comparable figure for whites is less than | 
percent). 


Reducing the colour bar in education would also stream- 
line the bureaucracy. Obviously, systems serving 9m 
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children need clerks—but consider the number of largely 
autonomous education departments: four white provin- 
cial, four in the TBVC states, six in the other homelands, 
one each for Indians and coloureds, and the DET itself. 
A grand total of 17—with no less than 15 ministers of 
education responsible for them! 


It is a mistake to think—as the radicals seem to—that all 
problems will disappear if apartheid is abolished. But 
none of them will be solved if it is not. 


However, the minister responsible, Stoffel van der 
Merwe, says schooling will not be desegregated—“‘it’s 
not the same as beaches.” He has also defended the 
decentralisation of education, citing the 26 education 
departmen’s in Switzerland and the 3,000 school boards 
in the U.S. which sounds like the doublespeak we 
expected from John Vorster: of course decentralisation is 
acceptable but, if it is based on race, it offers no solution. 


One stumbling block is the powerful conservative inter- 
ests in State education; the Transvaal Education Depart- 
ment, for instance, is said by insiders to be a hotbed of 
CP [Conservative Party] support. To look to it for a 
solution would be to entrench inertia. 


Van der Merwe may have left the door slightly open. He 
remarked recently that there would be no “forced inte- 
gration.” As he well knows, several leading government 
schools wish to go nonracial. They should be encouraged 
to do so. The private schools have achieved much in a 
few years and their experience can be drawn on. 


There should be no more cynical hiding behind the 
absurdity of “‘own affairs” when the next white school is 
due to be closed becuse numbers are dropping. More 
than 200,000 places are vacant at white schools—it is 
clear that something can be done right now to help. 


Everyone agrees that black communities should be more 
involved with the schools which are supposed to serve 
them. But “involvement” should mean more than occa- 
sional meetings with speeches and exhortations: govern- 
ment needs to make the schools accountable to their 
communities, not Pretoria. 


There is certainly little accountability at present. From 
the headmaster down, everything is blamed on the 
“system” (often wrongly); corruption and inefficiency 
flourish. What is needed is an extension of the system 
that applies at present to white government schools: the 
State provides the buildings and textbooks and pays the 
teachers’ salaries. Everything else, from swimming pools 
and cricket kit to choir gowns, is up to the parents to 
provide. In most schools, the key figure is the principal, 
and that is where far more responsibility should be 
devolved. 


There is no doubt that the country needs talented and 
dedicated teachers whose position in the commur.ity is 
respected. If there salaries are paid by local corimuni- 
ties—and not dictated to government by reactionary 
trade unions—parents will get the skills they believe are 
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needed for their children’s well being. If, for instance, a 
math teacher is needed, a premium will be forthcoming. 


Even the better white schools are feeling the pinch of the 
brain drain—especially in the vital maths and science 
departments. As Wits professor of education Peter Ran- 
dall points out: “Look at the way a society treats its 
teachers and you will see how it views its future.” 


What of privatisation? Only the most prosperous com- 
munities could afford to support a privatised white State 
school at its present level of affluence, especially in 
sporting facilities. Barnato Park, Johannesburg, has been 
effectively rescued by JCI but there are limits to what 
private-sector white knights can do. Besides, a core role 
of government is to provide the basic investment in the 
future of the country. And that means every bit of value 
needs to be squeezed out of every public cent so spent. 


And what of technology and TV, often hailed as the 
solution to the number crisis? Research at Wits’ Educa- 
tion Policy Unit indicates that educational TV can aid 
only good teachers: it cannot buttress weak ones. More 
importantly, massive financial, technical and logistical 
resources are needed. In any case, 80 percent of black 
schools are without electricity. 


However, hi-tech equipment could be put to good use in 
training teachers at central venues. 


If the crisis is to be managed, let alone solved, the 
following measures are both essential and realistic: 


* Open all colleges of education to all races; 

* Establish one education ministry aud one national 
matric examination; 

¢ Allow white schools to go nonracial if they wish, 
particularly those with declining numbers—but do 
not force any school to become nonracial; 

* Devolve more responsibility to schools, reducing 
bureaucracy and making communities more account- 
able, exploring a privatisation option where it is 
practicable; 

¢ Pay teachers according to the demand for their skills 
and spend less on unnecessary technology; 

* Devote special attention to primary school pupil- 
teacher ratios; and 

* Begin modifying the syllabus to be more technical. 


What is encouraging now is the realism among black 
community leaders. But there must be a clear under- 
taking not to allow political issues to interfere with 
teaching and to restore discipline and respect property. It 
would also help if absurdly unrealistic demands were 
dropped. It was a silly diversion, for example, to demand 
that all 1989 matric exam papers be remarked and that 
any pupil who applies for a place in school must be 
admitted—even those with a record of political intimi- 
dation anc those who are 20 and older. 


A common reaction to the crisis among whites—and not 
least hard-headed businessmen—is impatience and 
resentment at the burning of schools and facilities an 
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general opposition to discipline. But sorting out the 
education crisis is not a matter of bleeding-heart charity; 
it is a question of economic survival. 


If education is inadequate, there will be no skills; without 
skills the economy cannot grow adequately and, as a 
result, the provision of the basic necessities of life will 
become increasingly more difficult for growing numbers 
of people. 


There are many sensible ways to tackle the problem, and 
many talented people available. Money may be short, 
but what 1s there can be used more efficiently. 


What appears to be lacking is not so much the absence of 
resources, but of energetic and creative leadership and 
clear evidence of the political will to eschew the warped 
ideologies of both Verwoerd and the intimidating com- 
rades. 


* Minister Discusses Issues Facing Education 


21000388A Johannesburg SOWETAN in English 
19, 22 Jan 90 


[Interview with Minister of Education Stoffel van der 
Merwe by Nkopane Makobane] 


[Part I, 19 Jan 90 p 8] 


[Text] [SOWETAN] Minister, the Soweto Education 
Coordinating Committee [SECC] has expressed dissatis- 
faction about the formation of a joint education com- 
mittee by the DET [Department of Education and 
Training] and the Soweto Council to deal with educa- 
tional matters. 


The argument here is that this committee was estab- 
lished immediately following the recent education 
summit in Soweto which the residents mandated to be 
the sole representative of the community in dealing with 
the ongoing education crisis. 


It has also been said that this committee has been formed 
with the sole purpose to divert attention away from the 
students and parents summit resolutions. What is your 
comment on that? 


Law 


[van der Merwe] The DET concluded years ago that 
there must be good liaison between the community and 
itself. A new law has passed two or three years ago for the 
establishment of government councils. There is no 
reason why the people in the SECC can’t make use of 
these management councils. The DET and the Govern- 
ment believes that, through these structures, we can 
effect education in coordination with the community. 


My intention as the Minister in black education is to be 
inclusive and not exclusive. We could be saying we are 
going to talk only to the management councils. However, 
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we are also interested in talking to everybody—the 
community, organisations and individuals—who are 
interested in education. 


After talking to everybody, my Ministry should have an 
idea of what is to be done to bridge the gap of mistrust. 
My philosophy is that apart from all the problems we 
have now, we can still improve conditions a great deal if 
we can reach an understanding. This we can do right 
away and in reality. 


{SOWETAN] Minister, at a recent media conference you 
mentioned that the DET wants to give the best educatic 4 
to the disadvantaged and yet this cannot be done ove - 
night. The same utterances have been said by you 
predecessors. In as much as one appreciates that some 
things cannot be done overnight, there is a feeling in the 
black community that if this department had started 
addressing, with seriousness, grievances on black educa- 
tion, say from 1976, we could have made real progress by 
now. What do you say to that? 


[van der Merwe] In 1976 the orientation of the DET and 
the Government was very different. The orientation now 
has taken another turn. This goes hand-in-hand with the 
present political reform in the country. For example, a 
few years back the Government set up the De Lange 
Commission and later accepted all its major recommen- 
dations which brought about changes in the whole black 
educational system. 


Again, a few years ago, the Government accepted a 
10-year plan for the equalisation of education. However, 
due to the effect on the economy as a result of sanctions 
and disinvestment, it was not possible to find the money 
to live up to that. The blame for this should be put on 
people who promote sanctions, such as the United States 
Congressman, Howard Wolpe, and the African National 
Congress. 


Money 


[SOWETAN] Just on that Minister, the feeling in the 
black community is that there is no justification in the 
Government’s claim that it has no money. It is argued 
that with the Namibian war being over and the recent 
announcement that the erection of the R250-million 
South African Defence Force headquarters in Pretoria is 
likely to be put on ice, there are ample funds that can be 
channelled into black education. 


[van der Merwe] To answer that I will say black educa- 
tion is a very high priority with the Government. If there 
is reallocation of money that can be saved elsewhere, for 
example, the cutting down on defence, black education 
will be a high priority to receive money. 


On the other hand, for the health of this country’s 
economy, it’s imperative that there should be overall 
curbing of Government expenditure and therefore any 
savings on the defence budget will not mean that the 
Government has more money available for other purposes. 
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[SOWETAN] Last week you also said South African 
schools would never be forcibly integrated while the 
present Government was in power. Also last week, Mr 
Gerrit Viljoen, the Minister of National Education, said 
there was a socio-political reason for urgent revision of 
existing syllabuses or learning programmes. Don’t you 
see conflict in the two statements? 


[van der Merwe] One can talk about the merits and 
demerits of integration of schools. What we want is good 
education. On that we all agree and in the longer term we 
can discuss the question of integration. But for now, let 
us talk non-improving education. 


[SOWETAN] The recent education summit also dis- 
cussed at length the revival or establishment of parents- 
teachers-students associations. What is your attitude 
towards the PTSA’s? 


[van der Merwe] There is legislation that makes it 
possible for parents to elect management councils. If 
there are deficiencies in the legislation, we will look 
again at it because the basic needs of the community 
requesting these PTSA’s is not in conflict with views of 
the department. This issue I am prepared to discuss in 
future meetings with various committees. 


Parents 


At the same time I must say I have reservations about 
including children in the running of schools. Yes! We can 
listen to their grievances, but I do not know any decent 
educational system in the world that is run by pupils. 
The normal thing to be done if schoolchildren have 
complaints is to speak through their parents. 


{Part II, 22 Jan 90 p 6} 


[Text] [SOWETAN] Some people have expressed a 
feeling that the school-leaving certificate should be done 
away with as it frustrates those who get it. It is argued 
that matric pupils should either pass or fail matric. 


[van der Merwe] The issuing of school-leaving certifi- 
cates is done in all education departments. As an 
example, about 50 percent of white pupils get school- 
leaving certificates and 50 percent an exemption. It is 
just a fact of life that not all pupils can go to university. 


In black schools too many candidates aim too high: 80 
percent for an exemption, while it is only 50 percent in 
the case of whites. We cannot do away with this certifi- 
cate aS it is a standard practice in other education 
departments. 


[SOWETAN] For many years now, there has been a 
strong belief in the black community that the DET 
matric results are being manipulated for various reasons. 
Among them are that not all matric candidates can be 
accommodated by black universities, including white 
ones which have opened their doors and that when the 
economy of the country is in bad shape not everybody 
can be made to pass because there will not be vacancies 
for them. Can you throw some light on that? 
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[van der Merwe] According to my knowledge there is no 
truth in that. Only academic considerations are taken 
into account when matric sciipts are marked. When one 
looks at last year’s matric results compared to previous 
years, the difference is that in the past the DET was 
lenient for various reasons. We took into account that 
there had been many school disruptions in many town- 
ships. But last year, we set the standard very high and the 
poor performance could be attributed to the fact that 
many of the children had not had a solid foundation in 
the early years of their secondary education. Some were 
passed while others had promoted themselves. We are 
now reaping the fruits or feeling the effects of those 
years. 


[SOWETAN] Minister, it was recently announced that 
you instructed the DET director-general, Dr Bernhard 
Louw, to make an indepth analysis of the poor Std IQ 
results and report to you in February. At the same time, 
Dr Louw recently issued a statement regarding factors 
that contributed to the poor results. In the light of this, 
do you believe that there could be other reasons that will 
surface? 


[van der Merwe] The reasons for the poor performance 
are those visible on the surface. What I want is a more 
fundamental analysis of the situation. If when the 
report comes out and confirms the reasons already 
mentioned, then it is fine. What I want is not guess 
work but firm facts. 


[SOWETAN] There were many acts of violence in some 
schools last year where teachers were molested by pupils. 
Just this week there have been several reports of teachers 
being assaulted by pupils at some Soweto schools. What 
is the DET doing to protect teachers against this? 


[van der Merwe] A difficulty here is that the protection 
of people is the responsibility of another Ministry. We, 
the DET, cannot employ security forces to safeguard our 
teachers. As you know there had been calls for the 
withdrawal of security forces from schools. 


I believe that what causes this unbecoming behaviour is 
the mistrust that exists between education authorities 
and the community. I think the answer lies in us getting 
the climate right—that is to tell ourselves that we want 
good education for our children and that we are not 
going to tolerate intimidation. 


I also believe that if there is intimidation, police should 
not go and investigate on their own, but must be there on 
the request of the community, teachers or pupils. What 
they do, must be in cooperation with the community. 


[SOWETAN] The question of vandalism has been dealt 
with many times by your department. However, when 
one looks at many schools, in Soweto for exariple, one 
finds that their physical conditions are completely not 
conducive to learning. The sad part is that some have 
been in that state for a number of years now. What is the 
DET doing to repair damaged schools? 
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[van der Merwe] The answer is not just to repair vand- 
alised schools. I have been informed by the department’s 
officials that no sooner had some of these schools been 
repaired or stolen equipment been replaced, they were 
again vandalised or the property stolen again within 
days. 


If we can get an agreement or assurance from the 
community that they regard schools as their own, this 
will make it difficult for vandals to do as they please. 


In the meantime, we are faced with a question of either 
repairing or building new schools. We have budgetary 
constraints in that the source of money is the same and 
here we have to look into the question of priorities. My 
department is also looking into other schemes in this 
regard. In some areas, communities repair schools and as 
a result get help from the DET. 


[SOWETAN] Minister, you have said you do not want to 
comment on the demand that black pupils be accommo- 
dated in vacancies in white schools as it was a matter 
which resides with the Minister of Education and Cul- 
ture (House of Assembly). Don’t you believe this will 
solve the problem of overcrowding? 


[van der Merwe] An independent investigation by the 
Institute of Race Relations has proved that opening up 
to white schools would not in any case come near to 
solving the problem. It is just not the practical solution. 


* Government Criticized for ‘Neglecting’ Education 
34000399C Johannesburg SOWETAN in English 
8 Jan 90 p 6 


[Article by Ismail Lagardien] 


[Text] The year was barely a week old when the tremors 
caused by the black matric pass rate sent journalists 
searching for superlatives fit enough to denounce the 
apparent rot that had set in at school leve! of a commu- 
nity already beleaguered by setbacks and persecution 
because of its colour. 


Ask a teenager from this community where Bucharest is 
and chances are you will face a blank expression. 


The editor of a higher opinion journal in America last 
year wrote in his columns of the crisis in American. 
education that in that country at least 70 million people 
are unable to read their state’s Constitution or a compli- 
cated menu and about the high school girl who thought 
that the Holocaust was a Jewish holiday. 


And they don’t have apartheid education in that country... 


What then does Foreign Minister Pik Botha’s detente 
dance in the East Bloc mean to the average high school 
pupil? Let Mr Botha answer that question. 


The immediate crisis does not need a political rally, or a 
march or T-shirts and flyers. 
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If the dictum that schools serve the wishes and expecta- 
tions of the society they belong holds, and if society cares 
more about the race and creed of its people than the 
ability to reason and critique within the brain of the 
scholar, then society has sunk, and is waiting to drown. 


The dying of a nation cannot be stopped if it attempts to 
reach for a higher being without security a firm foothold. 
However much, the Government talks to foreign govern- 
ments, this will not get rid of the rot that has set in. 


Perhaps it is a strategy. There are no complaints from 
white parents and white children seem to be doing well at 
school. 


And what about the new god, His Greatness F. W. de 
Klerk. Wasn’t it he who created integrated universities 
and segregated schools? Oh no, His Lordship has 
reported that he has no sleepless nights—he went to a 
white school, so did his children... 


Storm 


Scribes have for weeks prophesied that His Greatness 
was going to lead us from the storm of iniquity to a land 
and time of justice for all. 


In the meantime the rot had settled so deeply among 
black people it would take the passing of a generation 
plus radical action (immediately) before we can see black 
structural and mechanical engineers, surgeons, scientists, 
computer and systems engineers that will emerge from 
the black community to lead the infrastructure. 


But then again maybe the present government does not 
want to see black people advance. 


They sure would love for the rich and famous to be able to 
spend winter in Budapest, East Berlin and Bucharest... 


And what is the Left going to do. Hold a rally, print a few 
T-shirts, a few flyers or posters, go and see the ANC, 
rename the streets of Soweto? 


Sham 


in an essay on Rudyard Kipling, George Orwell once 
wrote “All Left-wing parties in the highly industrialised 
countries are at the bottom a sham, because they make it 
their business to fight against something which they do 
not wish to destroy. 


“They have internationalist aims and at the same time 
they struggle to keep up a standard of life with which 
those aims are incompatible. 


“We all live by robbing Asiatic coolies, and those of us 
who are ‘enlightened’ all maintain that those coolies 
ought to be set free; but our standard of living, and 
hence our ‘enlightenment’ demands that the robbery 
shall continue.” 
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Apartheid and its effects have become an industry, those 
fighting it would not be able to maintain their position of 
“enlightenment” and standard of life if it was to die 
tomorrow. 


The leadership in all the liberation movements have 
either got an adequate education (otherwise the podium 
would be vacant) or are past school-going age with 
ossified dogmas that do not include educational progress 
at grassroots but “removing the shackles of slavery”. 


South Africa today is moribund: down below, on the 
ground, earthworms have eaten society away while 
above they’re dancing the Negotiation Shuffle, singing 
the Funeral March of Apartheid, arranging a march or 
two and security diplomatic relations with an obscure 
democracy—to hell with the children. 


* Document on Role of Nonracial Universities 


34000399A Johannesburg THE STAR in English 
22 Jan 90 p § 


[Text] Durban—the University of Zululand will grow to 
35 times its current size, while Natal University will 
dwindle to a meagre 45 percent of its size, and Durban- 
Westville will shrink by almost 20 percent. 


That, according to a new document, will be scenario in 
20 years if “‘own affairs” policies are adhered to. 


The document, “The Role in Society of the University of 
Natal, 1989 onwards”, predicts that by 2010 African 
student numbers would grow by a massive 887 percent 
and coloured student numbers by 170 percent. White 
students numbers would drop by 63 percent, and Indiars 
by 38 percent. 


Feasible 


By 2010, “white” universities will be catering for only 
52,916 students. 


Almost 40,000 African students (only 2.6 students per 
1,000 African people) were served by two distance uni- 
versities, two residential universities and one medical 
university in 1985. By 2010, the facilities will have to 
cater for 350,000 students. 


The document said the only feasible way to avoid the 
disastrous situation would be to provide for an annual 
growth rate of 3.4 percent in student numbers at all 
universities in South Africa on a non-racial basis. 


At Natal University, African student enrolments 
increased by 166 percent between 1983 and 1988, but 
these students still make up only 11.3 percent of the 
student body. Indian students increased by 88 percent of 
the student body. Indian students increased by 88 per- 
cent, and now comprise about 16.3 percent of total 
numbers. 


White students still make up the majority (70.3 percent) 
on campus. 
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The document makes an “informed guess” about the 
university’s future racial composition. By 2010, it is 
estimated that about 67 percent of students will be 
African, 20 percent white, 10 percent Indian and 3 
percent coloured. 


* New Multiracial School Admits 256 


3400.399B Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 
25 Jan 90 p 12 


[Text] With its motto “We Shall Overcome” the old 
Johannesburg Girls High School, now renamed Barnato 
High School, opened its doors yesterday morning to 256 
pupils as a private multi-racial school. 


A handful of White pupils have remained at the school 
while the largest number of pupils come from Soweto. 
There are also pupils from inner city areas, as well as 
Outlaying areas. 


“The fact that our majority of pupils come from Soweto 
could be related to the fact that education in the town- 
ships is not up to standard,” Mrs Laura Macris, acting 
headmistress of the school, said yesterday. 


“The standard of the old Johannesburg Girls High 
School will be retained. Each pupil underwent an 
entrance exam before they were accepted. Out of 800 
applicants, 256 were chosen with 10 teachers, all from 
different races and cultural backgrounds, every pupil is 
assured to individual attention. 


“Barnato High School will be like any other well- 
organised education establishment in the country. We 
have a normal curriculum with an emphasis on English, 
and an extramural chart of activities will be drawn up by 
next week,” she said. 


The private sector has contributed approximately 
R600,000 towards the running costs of the school and 
subject to negotiations with the Department of Educa- 
tion and Culture the school will receive a R700 subsidy 
per child per annum. 


“The balancing costs have been financed by fees. There 
is a schooling fee of R100 per month, which is relatively 
cheap for a private school,’ Dr Neil McGurk who is on 
the Barnato Park school board of trustees, said yes- 
terday. 


Barnato Park High School has a capacity for 700 pupils. 
“Within three years we hope to be have reached this 
figure. We will be gauging the school very closely this 
year. The Department of Education and Culture decided 
to let the school become private until a policy on 
education in open areas is formulated” he said. 


“The main precedent is to sort out schooling in the city. 
There is also the demographical reality of continuous 
development of housing in to the north and south of 
Johannesburg and the decline in the city. A quarter of 
White schools are vacant. The State will have to ration- 
alise,” he said. 


The school consists of classes from standard six to eight 
and took seven weeks to set up. Uniforms consisting of a 
white blouse or shirt an.) grey trousers and skirts are to 
be introduced later this term. 


* SAYCO President Outlines Challenges for Youth 


34000385A Johannesburg THE NEW NATION 
in English 19-25 Jan 90 p 5 


{Interview with SAYCO President Peter Mokaba] 


[Text] [NEW NATION] What were the lessons learnt 
from the eighties and how will these take the liberation 
movement further in the 1990s? 


{[Mokaba] The end of the eighties—declared the Decade 
of Liberation by the national liberation movement 
(NLM)}—has ushered in new developments in our 
struggle. 


From 1980 to 1982, there was a realignment of forces 
and the progressive ideology of the Freedom Charter 
began to dominate. This time also saw the emergence of 
the ANC [African National Congress] as the leader of our 
struggle. 


The eighties also saw the development of a new phenom- 
enon, the United Democratic Front (UDF). Under the 
umbrella of the UDF and under the guidance of the 
ANC, there was heightened political struggle as the 
masses reached out for freedom. 


The masses themselves initiated and consolidated organ- 
isations and became masters of their own liberation. The 
UDF co-ordinated these activities of our people and 
gave them national expression. 


These mass struggles continued and we saw the forma- 
tion of the working people, Cosatu [Congress of South 
African Trade Unions], being forged and becoming 2 
formidable core in the struggle for liberation. 


The youth also co-ordinated their actions at a national 
level. The national launch of Sayco in 1987 was the 
crowning of these activities of the youth. 


We also saw many great attempts by the women’s sector 
to try and reach out for national coordination. 


In the period from 1983 to 1986 we saw the rise of the 
student movement, Cosas [Congress of South African 
Students], and the newly-transformed Sansco [South 
African National Students’ Organisation]. These organ- 
isations took the lead in the education struggles of the 
student youth and it is out of these struggles particularly 
that Sayco was born. 


Cosas created a new culture of militancy for the youth 
where the youth became unswerving in their determina- 
tion for liberation. 


Cosas also became the pioneer of mass organisation. At 
the time, it was the only nationally coordinated mass 
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structure and even elderly people supported or regarded 
themselves as Cosas members. 


With the rise of mass struggles, we saw the deepening of 
organisation. We saw the implementation of the M-Plan, 
which brought about organs of people’s power; organs of 
mass mobilisation, organs of mass politicisation on the 
ground. Street committees, kraal committees, the peo- 
ple’s militia and people’s courts were created on the 


ground. 


As pockets of resistance developed, the people indicated 
to the government that the destruction of apartheid was 
on the agenda. 


The state responded with more and more violence by 
declaring the state of emergency which our people expe- 
rienced as martial law. The government relied on its 
security forces and Council of War—the State Security 
Council—to rule the country. 


But this did not dampen the spirit of our people. And it 
is during this time that Sayco was formed. The youth, 
tried and tested in the crucible of struggle, had mastered 
the art of survival under the emergency. 


The launch of Sayco was the culmination of countrywide 
work on the ground during the emergency. Since its 
launch, Sayco has claimed the leadership and central role 
of the youth in struggle. 


Sayco became the organisation of student youth, 
working youth and the unemployed. 


The emergence of strict and strong Sayco structures in 
the white areas in Cape Town, Johannesburg and 
Durban shows that state propaganda has failed. 


Sayco managed to organise in “no-go” village. near 
South Africa’s borders. Our organisation is gro ving in 
the bantustans. 


Alongside our successes we have also suffer’ d in many 
areas because of the emergency. Support fcr Sayco has 
increased tremendously since its launch, but our organ- 
isational ability to harness this support is not fully 
developed. For example, in Soweto there is massive 
support but we still have much to do in terms of building 
organisation. 


[THE NEW NATION] What are the major challenges 
facing the progressive movement in 1990? 


{Mokaba] We must form structures that are able to 
recruit people into progressive organisations. 


™n the 1983-1986 period, the number of people involved 
in the struggle increased dramatically. However, there 
was no systematic political education to ensure members 
remain within our organisations. We see political educa- 
tion as an urgent need in all structures of the liberation 
movement. 


Our failures can be traced back to the lack of political 
education. In Sayco, our members are happy to be Sayco 
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members but they do not always know what to do with 
their organisation unless instructions are issued. 


Now, in a situation that is full of traps, the oppressed 
must be equipped with political education to defend the 
key questions of the struggle, defend their organisations 
and forge ahead for victory. 


As the government realises that there is no way that they 
can stop change, we hear them shouting “negotiations”. 
This is because they want to control and blunt the 
process of change. 


This is why the Harare Declaration is a centra' document 
for the liberation forces in the country. It is a document 
pointing the way forward and saying that negotiations 
can only happen on this route. 


The CDF [Conference for a Democratic Future] also 
declared the 1990s a period of defiance. Defiance must 
continue and escalate and as we dismantle apartheid, we 
must build our own organisations. 


[THE NEW NATION] What challenges face the youth 
specifically in 1990? 


[Mokaba] Sayco has declared the nineties the Decade of 
Heightened Mass Political Action for the Transference 
of Power. We are also in agreement with the NLM that 
this is the year of People’s Action for a Democratic 
South Africa. 


This is the decade in which the oppressed will be 
oppressed for the last time, when apartheid loses control 
of South Africa and the world is rid of the crime of 
apartheid. 


These goals determine the tasks that lie ahead. 


We must warn the youth that, for any tactic to succeed, 
it must be based on concrete realities on the ground. For 
example, it would be false to say nothing has changed in 
the country. The other extreme is to say everything has 
changed for the better for the NLM. 


In the bantustans in particular, the space to organise has 
increased. Our goal is to destroy the bantustans systems, 
but, to do this, our tactics must respond to the concrete 
material conditions. 


But in fighting to destroy the bantustan structures, our 
youth in the rural areas must ensure that organisations 
are built in their place. 


We must ensure that we do not wage struggles against 
those that no longer want to fight us. 


Our objective is to build a broad rural movement rallied 
around the land question. 


1990 is also the International Year of Literacy. The rural 
areas suffer most from illiteracy. The youth must be at 
the forefront of educating our people to read and write 
and must integrate political education into the general 
education of our people. 
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The youth must debate all issues related to a post- 
apartheid South Africa: land reform, monetary and fiscal 
policies of a mixed economy; what does nationalisation 
mean; what are the present forms of land ownership and 
how do we intend to transform them; how do we build 
skilled person power and create more wealth with a just 
mode of distribution. 


In brief, our sole task is to prepare our people for 
effective government; to concentrate their minds and 
activities on the central question of our liberation: the 
transference of power. 


The student youth must also continue to be at the 
forefront of education struggles. 


As a national organisation, Sayco is busy restructuring. 
We are discussing moving from the excessive fragmen- 
tation of federalism to centralised co-ordination of all 
structures. 


The Sayco constitution shall be the same from locals to 
the natienal level and there will be a centralised pro- 
gramme of political education. This is part of a process 
of discussion around the issue of restructuring taking 
place in Sayco. 


The youth in the country must have one identity and one 
discipline. They must be able to facilitate national con- 
sciousness. 


The youth must also intensify the struggle for the release 
of Mandela and all political prisoners. 


The Save the Patriots Campaign must be built. Areas 
with comrades on death row or serving sentences for 
political activities or in detention must form committees 
named after these comrades. Areas that do not have such 
people must adopt political prisoners. 


This will expose the fact that, while [President F.W.] 
DeKlerk may be releasing our leaders, he is not meeting 
our demand of freeing all political prisoners. 


We must also discuss the question of what our role will 
be as an organisation and as a UDF affiliate with the 
unbanning of the ANC. 


[THE NEW NATION] The youth in Natal have borne 
the brunt of political conflict in the area for the past 
three years. What are the priorities for achieving peace in 
the region? 


[Mokaba] The Natal Conflict is a sore point in the flesh 
of the national liberation movement. As youth, our 
approach must be based on the need to found peace 
among the people. That it itself demands that we speak 
with one voice and banish all factionalism from our 
ranks. 


We must co-ordinate all youth activities in the area with 
the aim of building organisation and unity. 
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What is also disturbing is the conflict between the 
progressive forces and vigilantes in Acordhoek, 
Sekhukhuneland, Zebediele and Uitenhage. 


The masses must be mobilised to defeat them. The 
strength of our organisations lies with the politicisation 
and education of the masses. 


[THE NEW NATION] The UDF is also in the process of 
restructuring. How should the youth help this process? 


[Mokaba] Sayco has to be active in the restructuring of 
the UDF of which we are a major affiliate. The restruc- 
turing must lay the basis for national unity, based on 
strong sectoral organisations. 


In restructuring, we must respect the principle of African 
and working class leadership and encourage non- 
racialism. 

White, India, coloured and African youth must joint 
Sayco directly and Sayco should become their structure 
of integration. 


All democratic principles must be respected as we 
restructure. 


The Front must also guard against developing as an 
organisation at a time when the ANC is about to be 
unbanned. 


Our biggest wish is to see a front of all sectors and groups 
developing in this country. 


Free debate, criticism and self-criticism must become a 
norm in our structures. This will deny factionalism a 
chance to arise and will unify people on a greater scale 
than ever before. 


* New Bills Being Debated in Parliament 
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[Article: “Better Laws”’] 


[Text] Parliamentary committees started work last week 
on 22 Bills expected to be debated early in the session. 
Parliament will be formally opened by President F. W. 
de Klerk on February 2. 


The all-party committee meetings are not open to the 
press or public. members try to reach consensus on Bills. 
before they are debated in open session. 


The committees on Education, Manpower, Justice and 
Trade & Industry recently met to discuss proposed 
amendments and new laws. 


Among these measures are: 


¢ A Bill to ensure greater security of property to people 
who buy into retirement housing schemes; 

« Amendments to the Manpower Training Act to 
streamline artisan training and provide money for the 
training of unemployed people; 
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A Bill to allow the minister of law & order to 
prohibit or restrict the possession of firearms at 
public gatherings, particularly political and cul- 
tural meetings, and to increase the maximum fine 
from $800 to R8,000; 


A Bill to allow the minister of law & order to prohibit or 
restrict the possession of contravening aspects of the Act 
from R2,000 or two years in prison to R40,000 or 10 
An increase in the maximum penalty for oi! pollutyaanf 
the sea from $20,000 or five years to R200,000 or five 
years, and 

Changes to the Companies Act, including new 
procedures for objecting to company names; and 
the increase from six months to 18 months of the 
period during which a director or any other person 
connected with a company may not sell to the 
public at a high premium shares issued to him or 
her at nominal value without having to issue a 


prospectus. 


* Events at Recent IDASA Conference Discussed 
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[Article: “A View of the Estate” 


[Text] Last weekend's Idasa conference on Responsi- 
bility Democracy (Ethics and Accountability in Public 
Life) in Cape Town was dominated by two questions: 
what is the role of the press and what is the role of idasa? 


The latter arose not out of any identity crisis on Idasa’s 
part, but because of conference attempts to answer the 
first question. Their efforts were considcrably invigo- 
rated when BUSINESS DAY editor Ken Owen walked 
out in protest. 


Owen objected to discussion of a motion, proposed by 
VRYE WEEKBLAD editor Max du Preez, urging “that 
editors of all South African media consider publishing all 
information and opinions that are relevant to the debate 
(about SA [South Africa]’s future) regardless of State 
laws and restrictions.” 


Particular reference was made to quoting the views of 
banned and restricted persons and organisations. Owen 
said this was an act of “scurrilous trickery,” adding later: 
“] was invited to participate in a discussion. I left when 
it became clear that the conference was being hijacked 
for another purpose.” 


There was very little support for Owen's stance but a 
certain amount of sympathy for his point of view 
(despite the motion eventually being passed with near 
unanimity). When the conference came to discuss 
whether the motion should be put, DP [Democratic 
Party) MP [Member of Parliament] Ken Andrew said 
that, given Idasa’s stated aim of fostering discussion, it 
was wrong to embark on a “process that ends up flushing 
out people who don't agree with this or that.” 
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It was argued by one speaker: “It is not my democratic 
right to ask anyone else to break the law at this, or 
Idasa’s, expense.” 


Once memorably described as a “dating agency for 
disillusioned Afrikaners,” Idasa confirmed that it was 
indeed its function to bring people together and, if those 
people subsequently chose to pass motions, as had hap- 
pened, then Idasa was happy with that. 


Other speakers contended that SA was in a pickle pre- 
cisely because people always chose to duck motions such 
as this (an implausible suggestion since the motion 
required nothing more than that people should put their 
hands in the air). 


Jon Qwelane of THE STAR said the motion asked only 
of the press that it “be more accountable to the public,” 
whatever that means. 


To whom the press should be accountable and what its 
role was, had earlier been the subject of keen discussion. 
It was observed that the commercial press offered the 
public a “democratic” choice: if they did not like to, they 
need not buy. 


Yet there was a feeling that this somehow wasn't a 
sufficient form of accountability (an argument appar- 
ently premised on the elitist and anti-democratic view 
that the man-in-the-street’s opinion isn’t worth much 
since he believes whatever be is told). 


So it was asked whether it was sufficient to say of the 
demise of the RAND DAILY MAIL that the editors were 
responsible to their board which was responsible to 
shareholders. TML MD Stephen Mulholland answered: 
“Yes: it is in a free society.” 


The role of newspapers was also discussed. There was 
considerable agreement with Du Preez’s expressed aims 
for VRYE WEEKBLAD: that it should inform the com- 
munity and help fight for democracy. Mulholland, 
arguing as a proprictor, not an editor, said his job was 
“to keep them (newspapers) alive.” He added: “I don’t 
believe in interfering with the principles of journalism in 
order to make a profit.” 


Mulholland had earlier argued that the free market “is 
the system that best serves the needs of ordinary people, 
both in terms of their standard of living and democratic 
rights.” He added: “The needs of the public are what 


they want.” 


Foreign correspondent John Battersby said that it was all 
very well to talk of how things should work in a free 
society but “that is the challenge in SA, to get there.” The 
implication was that some form of coercion was neces- 
sary for freedom and that advocacy journalism was 
required of newspapers as ordinary people had not the 
wit to know their own interests. 


Stellenbosch “rofessor Johannes Grosskopf, secking a 


perfection that exists nowhere, said: “We won't get there 
if we accept systems that might have worked under ideal 
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circumstances in other countries. The doctrinaire free 
market just won't work.” He might have added that 
neither does doctrinaire socialism. 

The conference's flaw was that it tock for granted that 


people understood what democracy ineant and focused 
instead on a spurious accountability. 


* SABC Slammed for Showing Integration Scenes 
34000430A Pretoria PATRIOT in English 
12 Jan 90 p 11 


[Text] In a broadcast after the 7.00 am Radio News on 
Thursday 4 January, the SABC [South African Broad- 
casting Corp.] possibly reached the bottom of the barrel 
in its attempt to brainwash the South Africari public into 
accepting the National Party [NP]'s New South Africa. 


Known throughout the world for its bigs towards the 
ruling NP, the SABC (both TV and Radio) has been in 
the forefront of the propaganda campaign to influence 
the South African public into accepting multi-racialism 
as a way of life. 


Programmes showing racial mixing as a natural process 
saturate our television and radio, aided and abetted by 
the so-called “commentary” which slavishly follows 
prime-time news broadcasts. Needless to say, these 
“commentaries” are nothing more than crude propa- 
ganda efforts aimed at supporting the NP’s obsessive 
drive towards a unitary South Africa. 


What we are now being subjected to is a not too subtle 
campaign of disinformation and downright lies being fed 
to viewers and listeners, reminiscent of communism’s 
worst years. 


A classic example of this is the “commentary” broadcast 
on January 4. Entitled “Open Beaches,” it is numbing in 
its deceit and slant. Compared to THE CITIZEN news- 
paper report of the same day, it would seem that the 
SABC is living in a different world to the thousands of 
Durban residents and visitors who witnessed the most 
appalling third world behaviour on the city’s beaches 
over the festive season, behaviour which even prompted 
the NP Chairman of the Durban Council’s Management 
Committee to state quite openly that what occurred 
“could spell the end of Durban's tourist trade.” 


Lies 


The SABC has become like the crass Afrikaans press. It 
is now openly lying to its viewers and listeners. Says the 
radio broadcast: “From ali accounts, the opening of 
South Africa's beaches in time for the present holiday 
season has succeeded beyond the hopes of even the most 
sanguine. Among the hundreds of thousands who 
flocked to Natal and Cape beaches over the Christmas 
and New Year weekends, not one incident of racial 
confrontation of any note was reported. This was all the 
more gratifying against the background of the dire pre- 
dictions that were made in some quarters when the 
beaches were declared open.” 
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The SABC is guilty of deliberately misinforming its 
listeners of the true events which occurred in Durban 
over Christmas and New Year. The fact that there were 
no “racial” incidents is clearly because Whites packed up 
and left. The beaches were simply taken over by Blacks. 
Even Indian bathers disappeared. 


To add insult to injury, the news broadcast continued: 
“But the incident-free holiday-making on South Africa's 
beaches also contains a message that 1s especially heart- 
ening in these times. It reflects the extent to which the 
last decade of reforms has fisstered attitudes of mutual 
acceptance amongst this country’s diverse communi- 
ties.” 


The fact that thousands of Whites packed up and left is 
a clear indication that exactly the oppo.ite is occurring: 
there is absolutely no “mutual acceptance” of attitudes 
when those attitudes include undressing on the beach, 
nude swimming, gang rapes in toddlers’ pools, urinating, 
defecating and fornicating in public and turning a public 
beach and surrounding amenities into a rubbish tip. 


Johannesburg's BUSINESS DAY is as well guilty of 
deception. Under a headline “Fears of Racial Tension at 
Beaches Prove Groundless”, an article on the same day 
as the radio broadcast quotes unnamed “hotel industry 
spokesmen” as saying there had been a marked increase 
in tourism numbers as more Blacks converged on hol- 
iday resorts. 


The article also quoted SATOUR executive director 
Spencer Thomas as saying that SATOUR welcovicd 
government's decision to open the beaches. Durban 
Publicity Association director Frank Vincent is also 
quoted as stating that there were only a few “incidents” 
which were “not out of the ordinary”. 


Natal newspapers also covered up, using the “no racial 
incidents” as their main story line. Only THE CITIZEN 
reported the real story and the comments of the conser- 
vative Civic Action League and the beleaguered Nat 
Councillor Jan Venter, Chairman of the Management 
Commitize. 


It is no wonder that the public is more and more 
distrustful of the press. When one hea‘s what really 
happened in Durban over Christmas and New Year, one 
wonders how the controlled press in Sout! Africa can 
have the temerity to call itself “free and independent”. 


* Orange Workers Prepare for White Hc meland 
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‘Article by Greg Myre] 


[Text] In the rich soil of the heartland, a few whites 
plough their fields and run their shops without black 
labour. As the apartheid system crumbles elsewhere in 
the nation, they still seek to perfect racial separation. 
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The small group of Afrikaners, calling themselves the 
Society of Orange Workers, have retreated to the tiny, 
eastern village of Morgenzon where they hope to plant 
the seed for a white homeland. 


The Orange Workers claim about 3,000 members 
nationwide, including several members of Parliament. 
About 200 members live in and around Morgenzon, 160 
kilometres southeast of Johannesburg. 


But even in Morgenzon, which existed for decades before 
the Orange Workers arrived, blacks outnumber whites 
by about 2,000 to 1,200. 


No Servants 


At the Orange Workers’ headquarters, a white man 
serves tea to visitors. At home, white women do all the 
washing, cooking and cleaning—virtually unheard of in 
South Africa. At the Ladida clothing and fabric store, 
black workers and customers—the foundation of the 
South African economy—are barred. 


“We don't want to dominate blacks or anyone else,” said 
Hendnk Verwoerd Jr., director of the Orange Workers. 
“We want a territory exclusively for the Afrikaners 
where we can lead our own way of life.” 


However, the Afrikaner way of life always has involved 
large numbers of black labourers, who have worked the 
farms and the gold mines and made the country com- 
fortably wealthy for whites. 


The Orange Workers believe white dependence on black 
workers is partly responsible for the unravelling of 
apartheid, and say that unless Dutch-descended Afri- 
kaners become more self-sufficient they will be an impo- 
tent minority of three million dominated by the coun- 
try’s 28 million blacks. 


“If you accept blacks as labourers, you must accept them 
as part of the community,” said Verwoerd. “We want to 
prove you can build a community free of black labour.” 


Verwoerd’s goal of establishing a white homeland is 
isced with irony. His father, Hendrik Verwoerd, the 
prime minister from 1958-66, was the architect of 
“grand apartheid”, which established 10 black home- 
lands on 13 percent of South Africa's territory ard 
reserved the remaining 87 percent for whites. 


Verwoerd, assassinated in 1966, was so confident of his 
plan that he predicted the majority of blacks would be 
living in the poor, rural homelands by 1978 and South 
Africa's racial coflict would largely be resolved. 


Independence 


But, by 1978 blacks had permanently settled in urban 
areas in such large numbers that some conservative 
whites began to look for their own homeland and to 
speak about the inevitability of black rule. 


The younger Verwoerd, now 49, spent 10 years working 
as a missionary in the black homeland of Lebowa. He 
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said he believed the blacks there lived happily because 
“they had their own customs and values and no one 
imposed on them”. 


But anti-apartheid activists sharply disagree, saying the 
homelands are an attempt to keep blacks on isolated, 
undeveloped reserves and deprive them of political 
rights in South Africa. 


Today the largest homeland, Transkei, is considering 
giving up its nominal independence and returning to 
South Africa, while the Orange Workers and several 
other conservative Afrikaner groups are becoming 
increasingly vocal in demanding a v hte territory. 


Verwoerd has achieved limited success since the 1980 
founding of the Orange Workers, who draw their name 
from William of Orange, a 16th century Dutchman 
revered by Afrikaners for ending the Spanish domina- 
tion of his people. 


Partition 


Mosi whites in Morgenzon are conservative and share 
the Orange Workers’ belief in rigid apartheid, but believe 
they also need black workers arid customers. 


“We'd be out of business overnight if we didn't have 
black shoppers,” said one white storeowner, who asked 
to remain anonymous. The same storeowner, who said 
he didn’t care for the Orange Workers, has two doors to 
his shop. Tt ¢ front one is used by whites, the back one by 
blacks. 


Peter Diamini, a black resident, said blacks felt discrim- 
inated against by the Orange Workers as well as whites 
who don’t belong to the group. 


“Th. youths are unhappy with tue situation and they are 
planning to protest,” said Dlamini. “We want to see 
things change.” 


Verwoerd would like an Afrikaner homeland that 
includes a large patch of Transvaal Province in the 
northeast, as well as the central Orange Free State 
Province and a corridor to the southern coastal city of 
Mossel Bay. 


Other Afrikaner groups, who maintain ties with the 
Orange Workers, seek even larger chunks of territory. 
The extreme-right Conservative Party, which captured 
31 percent of the white vote in elections last year, wants 
to partition South Africa into more than 10 separate 
States. 


At the moment, all such prospects appear dim. 


President F. W. deKlerk, who has pledged to rermove ail 
discriminatory laws, has met with several right-wing 
Afrikaner leaders and told them plans for a white home- 
land are unrealistic. 


Verwoerd says he is not deterred and wants to work more 
closely [with] the other Afrikaner groups who share a 
similar vision. 
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* Decentralization Incentives Policy Criticized 
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[Editorial: “End of Another Pork Barrel”] 


[Text] Government is to be commended for its decision 
to reconsider the decentralisation incentives policy. 
Those who have opposed this expensive nonsense (the 
Decentralisation Board has spent R3,3bn since 1982) 
from the first should not cavil too much at the indicated 
:eason—to curb government spending—rsther than in 
the name of economic logic. 


The unpalatable fact 1 that decentralisation incentives 
never made economic sense. All over the Third "Vorid 
the past 20 years have seen a massive shift of population 
from the countryside to the towns (ignorantly encour- 
aged, in many cases, by foolish agricultural pricing 
policies). Attempts to set up uneconomic industries to 
keep peasants in the country have never worked. 


Even in SA [South Africa], make no mistake, these 
industries have been uneconomic. The National Produc- 
tivity Institute has surveyed 2,400 companies in decen- 
tralised growth points and found 68 percent of them to 
‘e “productive according to industry norms,” which 
implies that they would theoretically be profitable 
without government aid. 


Turn that statistic on its head and the figures show that 
virtually a third of these artificial blooms are not eco- 
nomic. Add the totally wasted capital invested in those 
to the cost of incentives to the successful firms, and the 
overall return on investment can only be appalling 
(though, of course, it’s also created jobs for a goodly 
number of civil servants) 


If it were, indeed, felt necessary—whether for economic 
or other reasons—to pour money into backward rural 
areas, better avenues of spending would have been 
reform of land tenure, encouragement of improved agri- 
cultural techniques and improvement of educational 
facilities—all of which, as has amply been shown else- 
where in the Third World, generate a high return on 
investment. 


While supporters of decentralisation incentives trumpet 
the number of jobs that have been created, the hard fact 
is that diverting resources to inherently uneconomic use 
can only reduce overall wealth creation—and hence 
must ultimately reduce total employment. 


To maintain decentralisation incentives now that inward 
industrialisation has become the vogue is doubly absurd. 
The argument against ending them, of course, is that the 
losses the economy has already suffered will be com- 
pounded if jobs that have been created at such great cost 
are snuffed out. In fact, euthanasia is preferable and, in 
the long run, cheaper. 


Progress on privatisation and deregulation has been 
disappointingly slow. Ending the system of regional 
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incentives is als) fraught with difficulties, not least in its 
impact on our relationship with the homelands—already 
put at risk by President F. W. de Kierk’s unhappy visit to 
Transkei. 


But the advantages include a significant easing of the tax 
burden and the opportunity to dispense with a number 
of unproductive civil servants. They are too great to be 
foregone and a government which has shown a welcome 
willingness to take necessary, but unpopular, decisions 
should not find it difficult to act promptly on this one. 


* Government Black Housing Sale Fails 
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[Article by Mzikayise Edom] 


[Text] The “big housing sale” introduced by the Govern- 
ment four years ago is a big flop, people and organisa- 
tions the Sowetan spoke to said. 


According to figures released by the State, 112359 
houses have been sold by the end of September. 


A further 220648 houses are still on sale. 
In the Transvaal 78647 houses have been sold. 


The breakdown for the other areas is: Eastern Cape 
(8221), Western Cape (3312), Northern Cape (7503), 
Natal (4996), and Free State (9680). 


In September alone, 558 houses were sold in the Trans- 
vaal, 172 (Eastern Cape), 85 (Western Cape), 40 (North- 
ern Cape), 71 (Natal), and 117 (Free State). 


The West Rand sold more houses than the other areas. 


The breakdown for the Transvaal areas is: Western 
Transvaal (2722), Central Transvaal (8075), Northern 
Transvaal! (1409), Eastern Transvaal (8680), East Rand 
(11116) and West Rand (46645). 


In September houses sold in the Western Cape (18), 
Central Transvaal (71), Eastern Transvaal (49). East 
Rand (236) and West Rand (184). 


No houses were sold in the Northern Transvaal. 


The prices for the two, three and four-roomed houses 
ranges between R1000 and R2500. 


A spokesman for the Transvaal Provincial Administra- 
tion [TPA], Mr A Loubusche, said the TPA wa: presently 
working out a new plan with the black loca! authorities 
and if all went according to plan, a new system which will 
make it easy for people to buy their houses will be 
introduced next year 


“It is still early to discuss the plan,” he said. 
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The president of the United Municipalities of South 
Africa, Mr Tom Boya, said the whole scheme was a flop 
because no proper marketing was done by the Govern- 
ment. 


He said: “A lot of people do not know how to go about in 
buying their houses and | still believe that the councils 
should not be involved in the selling of the houses. The 
whole thing should be left to housing experts.” 


Boya also said most of the people vould not afford to pay 
cash for the houses as is the case now. 


* Experts Predict Black Unemployment Increasing 
34000375B Johannesburg BUSINESS DAY in English 
16 Jan 90 p 2 


[Article by Matthew Curtin: “Experts Sceptical at Gov- 
ernment Figures for Jobless Blacks”) 


[Text] Economic experts yesterday voiced scepticism at 
government's latest figures for black unemployment and 
said the number of jobless blacks would continue to 
increase. 


The CSS [Central Statistical Service] December bulletin 
puts the rate of black unemployment for September 1989 
at 13.0 percent, down from 12.1 percent in August. Its 
figures show a steady decline in the number of black 
jobless from almost |.2-million in July 1986 to 744 000 
for September 1989. 


Sanlam's chief economist Johan Louw said yesterday he 
could only “be sceptical of these figures”. 


“It would be wrong to interpret them as showing that 
unemployment is becoming less of a problem among the 
black population. 


“With an economic growth rate of about 2 percent and 
population growth of 2.7 percent, black unemployment, 
much of which is hidden, can only be on the up.” 


SA [South Africa] Institute for Race Relations director 
John Kane-Berman said: “The outlook for employment 
in SA is very bleak indeed. 


“As monitoring unemployment is so difficult and the 
CSS figures exclude the homelands where unemploy- 
ment .5 certainly greater, the government's statistics are 
far from reliable. 


“We need the formal economic sector to create | 000 
jobs a day to cater for new arrivals on the job market, 
while it is producing just one-tenth of that number. 


“The situation ‘s especially grave because, as those in 
favour of sanctions fail to appreciate, the meagre social 
security here for which only 10 percent of blacks register 
does not compare with the welfare safety net in Western 
Europe.” 


SA Chamber of Business labour director Vincent Brett 
said: “Even if the economy takes off and there is real 
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political change in the coming months, the unemploy- 
ment situation for the whole country will continue to 
worsen over the next year. 


“] have little doubt that both increased urbanisation and 
capital intensity in industry, and the slackening of the 
economy all contribute to greater unemployment.” 


However, National Manpower Commussion director 
Kobus van Zyl said: “I don’t believe the downward 
unemployment trend will continue and I expect a 
gradual increase through the year. 


“But there have been important structural changes in the 
economy with the boom in the informal economy, a 
sector which is only now gaining credibility. It 1s this 
growth which goes a long way to explain the drop in the 
numbers out of work.” 


A Small Business Development Corporation spokesman 
in Johannesburg said he was disturbed by government 
sources attributing the decline to the growth of the 
informal sector, when “the CSS has quoted the informal 
sector as contributing just 3 percent to GDP [gross 
domestic product} last year.” He dismissed the CSS 
figures as inaccurate. 


* Government Announces New Duty on Computers 
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[Article by Barry Sergeant: “New Duiy on Computers To 
Cost R100m"} 


[Text] The computer industry will be hit by a new duty 
which will cost it at least R100m [rand] a year, in terms 
of a 10 percent ad valorem excise and customs duty on 
parts and certain circuits announced in Friday's Govern- 
ment Gazette. 


The duty is effective from April 5. 


Business Equipmen: Association (BEA) president Fred 
van de Werken said last night he did not have figures 
available but expected ‘he extra cost to rin into hun- 
dreds of millions of rands a year. 


The changes “had not been discussed with the industry 
and are completely unexpected.” 


They were inexplicable, “given that one of the main 
reasons for purchasing computers is to improve efficien- 
cies, performance and productivity.” 


The duties specifically cover computer parts and digital 
monolithic integrated circuits (cr 7tain microchips). 


A Customs & Excise spokesman said one of the reasons 
for the new import was that some businesses were 
importing Computers in pieces and assembling them in 
SA [South Africa]. 


This effectively meant duties on a complete computer 
were avoided. 
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Van de Werken said the action seemed “a peculiar way 
to police the industry.” 


Currently, the combined immpcst on the customs value of 
complete computer amounts to 28,7 percent; on spare 
parts, |7 percent; and on monolithic chips 15 percent. 


The effect of the proposed changes will be to increase the 
imposts on spare parts to 28,7 percent and on monolithic 
chips to 26,7 percent. 


A customs and excise expert at a large accounting 
practice said: “The imposition of the ad valorem excise 
and customs tax in the electronics industry is something 
totally new. The basic effect is to equalise the cost 
between complete computers and spare parts. 


“In addition, it is difficult for the authorities to police 
exactly what happens to spare parts and chips. But most, 
if not all, of the avoidance is being conducted in back- 
yard screwdriver shops, and comprises a relatively small 
part of the industry by value.” 


Van de Werken said the electronics industry was “going 
through a tough stretch. Growth is not negative or even 
flat, but it seems to have levelled sooner than expected. 
To add an inflationary dimension to the equation will 
not make things easier.” 


Speaking in his capacity as ICL communications man- 
ager, Van de Werken said the large computer organisa- 
tions which were the last to want to “make a fast buck 
out of the situation will feel the heaviest impact. 


“Computer maintenance costs comprise man hours and 
consumabies. The proposed impost hits consumables 
four square.” 


He said the BEA would appoint a group representative of 
the industry to discuss the proposed changes with gov- 
ernment. 


* Transkei Launches Campaign for Far East 
Investment 
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[Article by Matthew Curtin: “Transkei To Woo Chinese 
in Hong Kong”’] 


[Text] The Transkei Development Corporation (TDC) 
has mounted a concerted campaign to woo Hong Kong 
Chinese investment and emigrants as Britain’s last Far 
Eastern colony approaches its return to mainland Chi- 
nese rule in 1997. 


Yesterday TDC public relations manager Arthur O’Con- 
nor described the response so far to the campaign as 
“terrific”. 


“Since we placed advertisements in the Press out there, 
we have been approached by many businesses and 
journalists interested in the investment opportunities 
in the Transkei. 
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“We have sent out 200 brochure packs and are preparing 
six video demonstrations for large Hong Kong compa- 
nies,”’ said O’Connor. 


The original advertisement appeared in August last year 
in the SOUTH CHINA MORNING POST, one of the 
world’s most profitable English language papers, at a cost 
of HK $6,800. 


That was followed up by advertisements in the Chinese 
Press and O’Connor said an updated advertisement was 
about to appear in the newly launched paper, THE 
EMIGRANT. He added that newspaper advertising was 
far cheaper in the colony than in SA [South Africa]. 


Development 


The original TDC publicity offered immediate “citizen- 
ship” in Transkei for investors, their families and key 
personnel, and was accompanied by a hostile editorial in 
the paper, which stressed that fleeing Hong Kong for SA 
was like “jumping from the frying pan into the fire”. 


But O’Connor stressed yesterday that the TDC saw its 
role only in terms of regional development. 


“South Africa’s improving international! credentials and 
the favourable impression Gen (Bantu) Holomisa has 
created overseas with his plans for the Transkei’s re- 
integration have bolstered the TDC’s case. Our cam- 
paign has been making waves.” 


The TDC intends to run a stall in a forthcoming Hong 
Kong emigration fair. Last year alone 45,000 Hong Kong 
residents left the island for safer havens in Canada, the 
U.S. and Australia and official statistics predict a 30 
percent increase in 1990. 


As the events in Beijing in June last year cast a gloomy 
shadow over Hong Kong’s political and economic future 
after 1997, the present braindrain and lack of business 
confidence has already hit the island. 


In December last year, Standard Chartered Bank’s chief 
economist in Hong Kong, Edward Leing, predicted a rate 
of economic expansion in 1990 of only 2,4 percent, 
following growth of 3,6 percent in 1989. 


* Sasol 1 Synfuel Production To Be Phased Out 


34000394A Johannesburg BUSINESS DAY in English 
18 Jan 90 p 1 


[Article by Zilla Efrat: ““Synfuel Role of Sasol | To Be 
Phased Out”’} 


[Text] In line with Sasol’s strategy to move further into 
high value added chemicals, the Sasol | plant wil! be 
revamped and diverted from synthetic fuel production. 


GM Dave Day says diseconomies of scale, inflation and 
the aging equipment at Sasol |—commissioned in 
1955—make synfuel production less profitable there 
than at Sasol 2 and Sasol 3. 
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As a result, Sasol | will continue to produce industrial 
gases but will be revamped to produce the high value 
added chemicals which make the largest contribution to 
growth in group earnings. 


The plant’s synfuel production will be phased out, but 
Day says this will not affect general synfuel supply as 
both Sasol 2 and Sasol 3 ar producing substantially more 
than their original design level. 


He says synfuels are likely to remain the mainstream of 
Sasol’s business for many years, and co-products from 
Sasol 2 and Sasol 3 synfuel production will go to Sasol | 
for further development. 


Sasol has been involved in intensive R & D to build new 
equipment and introduce new processes to the chemical 
functions of Sasol |. 


The group has spent R136m over the last two years on 
upgrading and streamlining Sasol | for this chemical 
processing, and it expects to spend substantially more in 
introducing the new processes and equipment. 


Day says Sasol | has already been moving in the direc- 
tion of chemical production for some time. The original 
ethylene plant has been revamped and is using feedstock 
from Sasol 2 and Sasol 3. A blending plant has been 
installed at Sasol | for making customised solvents. 


After extensive R & D, the standard purification plant at 
Sasol | has been upgraded to produce high-purity phe- 
nols. 


The design of new technology at Sasol | for special wax 
and chemical production is being given high priority, 
and various options are being examined. 


Day says if current design is duplicated and modernised 
the new processes can go on stream within months. 
However, there are advantages in new technology which 
looks more attractive but which will take longer to 
implement. 


The research will also develop new chemical processes 
and methods to take up other intermediate streams. 


Existing equipment from an uneconomic plant that had 
been shut down will be used to purify the industrial 
alcohol n-Propanol, an important building block in 
chemical and pharmaceutical apaplications. 


About half the envisaged output of Sasol | will be 
exported, and in some areas South Africa’s dependence 
on imports will be reduced. 


Day says more sophisticated jobs will be available to the 
people of Sasolburg, and staff will be redeployed and 
re-trained. The revamped plant will contain the late 
environmentally fnendly technology. 
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* Timber Cited as Valuable Foreign Exchange Earner 


34000395C Johannesburg BUSINESS DAY in English 
18 Jan 90 p 3 


[Article: “Timber Provides Cushion for BoP”’} 


[Text] Timber is proving nearly as valuable as gold as a 
foreign exchange earner for SA [South Africa] and a 
cushion to the country’s balance of payments commit- 
ments, says the January issue of Southern Africa Special 
Dispatch. 


The industry is SA’s fourth largest exporter of non- 
mineral products and earned an average of more than 
R2bn a year in export revenue over the past two years. 


“Yet the industry has grown without the support and 
subsidies so many other sectors get from the state,” says 
Dispatch. 


The importance of the industry to SA’s future is more 
than just wood production. 


The article says that although the gold price has 
improved dramatically, government officials and private 
sector economists insist that SA cannot rely too heavily 
on the metal as an export. 


The magazine concludes that timber prices are more 
stable and predictable in the long run and, coupled with 
the world shortage, will provide a substantial amount of 
foreign exchange.—Sapa. 


* Drought Destroys Wheat; Foreign Exchange Lost 


34000395A Johannesburg BUSINESS DAY in English 
11 Jan 90 pl 


[Text] Drought-ravaged Free State wheat fields will cost 
SA [South Africa] more than R1 50m in foreign exchange 
this year. 


The 1989-90 crop continues to shrink with the latest 
estimate at below 2,1-million tons—substantially less 
than local demand. The consequence, according to a 
Wheat Board spokesman, is that between 200,000 and 
300,000 tons will have to be imported. 


Current international wheat prices range between $150 
and $170 a ton. When shipping handling and insurance 
costs are added, the rand price landed at SA ports is 
about R500 a ton. 


* Coup Attempt Against Holomisa Thwarted 


YOEFO186A Frankfurt/Main FRANKFURTER 
ALLGEMEINE in German 15 Jan 90 p 6 


[Article by vL: “Coup Attempt in the Transkei 
Thwarted? Renewed Criticism of South African Police/ 
Assassination Squads”’} 


[Text] Johannesburg, 14 January. Two South Africans—a 
policeman and a former policeman—have been arrested in 
the Transkeian “homeland” on the charge, confirmed by 
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them, of having plotted to kill the head of government of the 
Transkei, General Holomisa, and other members of the 
governing military counsel. The arrests, which took place in 
late December, were confirmed on Sunday by the South 
African ambassador to the homeland, which was “released” 
into a status of “independence” which has not bee. inter- 
nationally recognized. 


The two black policemen—one is serving in Soweto—are 
being linked to a businessman who is being sought in the 
Transkei for high treason. The Transkei claims that he is 
being protected by the police in South Africa, which 
Pretoria denies. The businessman is the director of a 
subsidiary plant of a combine having ties to the former 
rulers of the Transkei, the Matanzima brothers, who are 
charged with bribery, the main reason for the military 
coup by Holosima. For a time, a general officer of the 
South African military secret service worked at the 
mother plant on behalf of this businessman. 


South African President de Klerk last Thursday [11 
January] visited Umtata, the capital of the Transkei, and 
warned that the homeland might return to a civil gov- 
ernment. He rejected plans of the Transkei to let a 
referendum decide whether the Transkei would ask to be 
reintegrated into South Africa. A commitiee is to con- 
sider this matter in early February. In the past several 
months, Holomisa has demonstrated an increasing prox- 
imity to the African National Congress (ANC), which is 
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outlawed in South Africa; he is treated with much 
kindness by this organization. Other homeland leaders, 
as well, have intensified their relations to the ANC in the 
past several months. 


Meanwhile, new charges of alleged state-controlled 
assassination squads became known over the weekend. 
Two self-described former members of the security 
police admitted to the weekly VRYE WEEKBLAD that 
they had been involved in the murder of ANC represen- 
tative Dulcie in 1988 and in a bombing of an ANC office 
in London in 1982, where there had been no injuries. A 
former policeman reported that, last October, three 
security policemen had dumped the body of a murdered 
black critic of the government, between 13 and 18 years 
old, into an old mine shaft. The results of the investiga- 
tion into the death of a young black policeman were 
turned over to the state prosecutor’s office on Sunday 
{14 January]. The policeman died in Johannesburg of a 
cerebral hemorrhage after three white policemen who 
were his superiors allegedly “attacked him brutally.”’ The 
incident became known only after black policemen had 
reported it to a civil rights group; it had not been 
previously publicized “because of a misunderstanding.” 
In addition, during the past few days there have been 
“incidental” reports almost daily in South African news- 
papers about charges or legal proceedings against 
policemen, ranging from murder, extortion, and bank 
robbery, all the way to the stealing of sheep. 
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Angola 


* ‘Breakdown’ of Peace Process Noted 


9OEFO128A Paris LE FIGARO in French 
12, 13 Dec 89 


[Report by special correspondent Philippe Mudry: 
“Angola: Breakdown of the Peace Process’’] 


{12 Dec p 1] 


[Text] Jamba, Angola—A year after the signing of an 
agreement on southern Africa, the war in Angola con- 
tinues. But no one’s winning... 


Moving slowly and awkwardly in single file, arms out- 
stretched in an effort to keep their balance, some 15 
soldiers of the National Union for the Total Indepen- 
dence of Angola [UNITA] are learning how to walk 
again. Today they are being asked to keep as close as 
possible to a line of pebbles laid out along the ground. 
Tirelessly, eyes riveted to the ground, they punish their 
pain-wracked bodies and try to keep from falling. 


These men are not suffering from the same kinds of 
wounds as the others. They are victims of the Cuban- 
provided chemical weapons periodically used against 
UNITA rebels since 1985. Jonas Savimbi’s movement 
has brought them all to Biongue, a small village one hour 
by road from UNITA’s general headquarters at Jamba, 
in a part of Angola close to the Namibian and Zambian 
borders. 


An Unknown Neurotoxic Gas 


Dr Adelino Mhanassas, director of the hospital at 
Jamba, has this to say: “It was 1985 when we took in the 
first chemical warfare victims. Most were suffering from 
very serious neurological and respiratory problems and 
paralysis of the lower limbs. They had inhaled the gas 
released by the bomb. In all, more than 1,000 people, 
both soldiers and civilians, have been affected. More 
than 400 are suffering from paralysis. Some of them 
make complete recoveries. But quite often their condi- 
tion is irreversible.” 


Several types of gas have been identified. First of all 
mustard gas, but also more recently cyanide, arsenic and 
some completely unknown substances. Dr Mhanassas’s 
allegations were corroborated in May by the director of 
the Gand Criminal Toxicological Institute, Professor 
Aubin Heindrickx. Upon his return from a visit to 
Angola, he said the Angolan Army was using a com- 
pletely new, highly dangerous neurotoxic gas. Its exact 
composition ts still unknown. 


According to UNITA, the gas was employed again last 
summer during an offensive mounted by FAPLA [Peo- 
ple’s Armed Forces for the Liberation of Angola] (regular 
armed forces) in the Cuito Cuanavale region, where it 
porsoned 74 people. 
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Nearly a year has gone by since 22 December 1988, when 
an accord was signed in New York to end the Cuban 
presence in Angola and to open the way for the indepen- 
dence of Namibia. But in Angola the war continues 
pitilessly, while both sides wait for the opening of peace 
talks that everyone claims to want but never quite get 
Started. 


According to UNITA, whose information is corrobo- 
rated by Western military sources, between August and 
October FAPLA launched four offensives in the south- 
eastern part of the country against the entrenched posi- 
tion UNITA has defended so successfully. In fact, 
although Jonas Savimbi was initially thought to be the 
big loser in the New York accords—since they deprived 
him of South Africa’s support—he now appears stronger 
than ever. 


At Jamba, UNITA’s leader is on his home ground. It was 
here that he established his main headquarters more 
than 10 years ago: dozens of small villages, scattered for 
security reasons over dozens of square kilometers of 
dense scrubland. The savannah here is dotted with 
wooden observation towers bristling with antiaircraft 
guns, scored with the rutted tracks of trucks, and visited 
from time to time by elephants searching for waterholes. 


About 10,000 people live and work here in the fields, the 
hospital, the school, in workshops welding and repairing 
weapons, maintaining roads.... 


Here, in the midst of his capital city, Jonas Savimbi—a 
bearded 55-year-old giant of a man who never takes off 
his camouflage uniform or the red beret with four 
general’s stars—waits for the MPLA [Popular Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola], the Marxist regime in 
power in Luanda, to make up its mind to negotiate a real 
“national reconciliation.” Starting with a cease-fire. 
“The MPLA has no other option but to negotiate,” he 
says, speaking in very fluent French. 


Savimbi Threatens a New Offensive 


But Savimbi is not prepared to wait forever: “If serious 
negotiations are not under way by the end of December, 
we will go on the offensive, on all fronts. The rainy 
season works in our favor. In the long run, a guerrilla 
force that stays on the defensive is beaten.” 


The man who founded UNITA in 1966 and succeeded in 
making it the only fighting force left on the field after the 
MPLA took power in 1975 says he is still optimistic. For 
he believes the MPLA is incapable of winning on the 
ground. The most recent example: the four dry season 
offensives beaten back by UNITA in the last few weeks. 


On 17 August the FAPLA made a thrust into the Cunene 
region, toward Savate, with the objective of establishing 
control over the border with Namibia before the elec- 
tions there. The same day another offensive was 
launched in the Cuito Cuanavale region, FAPLA’s 
deepest penetration ever into UNITA-controlled terri- 
tory. On 24 August a new offensive began in the vicinity 
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of the Benguela railway starting at Munhango. Finally on 
18 October came the latest attack, at the same part of the 
front, with the same objective: to take the strategic site of 
Tempui. 


“All these attacks foundered after only a few days, and 
all for the same reason,” opines Lieutenant Colonel 
Zacaria Mundombi, UNITA’s deputy chief of military 
intelligence. ““After an initial thrust, the armored vehi- 
cles were cut off from behind by our forces. They were 
running short of fuel, surrounded, and unable to evac- 
uate the wounded.” 


According to UNITA, the offensives were costly. MPLA 
losses in the first three offensives included 450 men 
killed, 1,060 wounded, 97 trucks, and 66 armored vehi- 
cles destroyed, 45 T-54 and T-55 tanks destroyed or 
damaged, and two MiG-23’s and one helicopter shot 
down. 


UNITA says it expects other offensives but is not wor- 
ried: “The MPLA does not have logistical capabilities 
equal to its ambitions,” says Mr Mundombi, who also 
admits that a military victory for |'NITA is still many 
years away. Militarily, the situation is at a stalemate. 
UNITA claims it completely controls the southeastern 
third of the country and says it is active throughout the 
rest of Angola, except for the northern enclave of Cab- 
inda and the desert in the extreme southwestern corner. 


Savimbi is now threatening to upset the balance of forces 
on the ground. The towns that run along the Benguela 
railway will doubtless be among his primary targets. 
Unless the MPLA finaily agrees to negotiate. For the 
moment, the latter does not yet seem to have made that 
decision. 


[13 Dec p 6] 


The Marxist regime in Luanda is taking its time choosing 
between the military and diplomatic options. Savimbi 
plans to force it to a decision.... 


On 22 June President Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire pulled 
off one of the most remarkable “coups” of his career. It 
took place in Gbadolite, the town where he was born. 
There, under the eyes of some 20 African heads of state, 
Angola’s two warring leaders—President Eduardo dos 
Santos and UNITA guerrilla leader Jonas Savimbi— 
shook hands. 


A communique was issued announcing a cease-fire to go 
into effect on 24 June and creation of a negotiating 
commission under Zairian mediation. After 14 years of 
civil war, peace finally seemed within reach. Subse- 
quently there were three series of meetings between 
UNITA and the MPLA, the Marxist party in power in 
Luanda: on 29 June, 18 July, and 8 August. Then, 
nothing else happened. At the end of August the war 
resumed with heavier fighting than ever. It was back to 
square one. 
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Jeremias Chitunda, the vice president of UNITA, says in 
retrospect: “The Luanda government considered Gbad- 
olite a defeat.” So the Marxist regime decided to coun- 
tera:tack. It claimed a secret agreement had been signed 
at Gbadolite, based on the terms of a “peace plan” 
drawn up by Luanda in May. 


That document called for Savimbi to go into exile; 
amnesty for the members of UNITA and their integra- 
110n into the Angolan Army and administration; perpet- 
uation of the country’s Marxist-Leninist constitution; 
and condemnation of all outside assistance. In Harare, at 
the end of August the Angolan regime won support from 
eight African heads of state—including Mobutu—even 
as fighting broke out again. 


Cease-fire 


UNITA was hopping mad and claimed no such accord 
was ever signed. In Jamba people are still fulminating 
about it: “We have not fought for 14 years against the 
Cubans only to have surrender imposed on us, when we 
are in a position of strength on the ground,” they say. 
Mobutu is strongly suspected of failing to honor his 
obligations as an impartial mediator. As a result, rela- 
tions between UNITA and Mobutu have cooled dramat- 
ically. In mid-September Savimbi refused to come to 
Kinshasa for discussions. According to a reliable source, 
Mobutu even went so far as to prohibit American 
materiel destined for UNITA from transiting through 
the base at Kamina. 


The United States had to use all of its influence to get the 
peace process restarted. In mid-October Mobutu brought 
the parties together at his property in the south of 
France. 


Savimbi countered Luanda’s plan with one of his own: 
an immediate cease-fire, followed by the establishment 
of a transitional government of national unity that would 
hold free elections. With regard to the cease-fire, 
Savimbi proposed a truce and a freeze on all military 
activity; deployment of a team of international 
observers, including Africans, especially Nigerians and 
Moroccans; and finally an exchange of prisoners 
(UNITA claims to be holding 3,000 to 5,000). 


Following a visit to Luanda on 18 November, Mr 
Mobutu made a cease-fire proposal to the rebel chief and 
the latter accepted it. But Luanda has not made its 
position known. 


Why all the delays? UNITA leaders advance several 
explanations: first of all, the MPLA was underestimating 
the strength of UNITA resistance. Second, Luanda was 
waiting for the results of the elections in Namibia: the 
Angolan Government hoped that ultra-Marxist SWAPO 
[South-West African People’s Organization] would win 
with a two-thirds majority, enough to impose its own 
constitution. But SWAPO only got 57 percent of the 
votes, and will have to reach agreement with the other 
parties on a pluralist constitution. 
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The French Role 


Another reason: the massive support the MPLA con- 
tinues to get from the USSR. Jonas Savimbi is categor- 
ical about it: although Cubans did not participate in the 
recent offensives, “Soviet military advisers are still at 
work, and arms deliveries continue to increase.” Mr 
Chitunda estimates that deliveries in 1989 will come to 
a billion dollars. But Savimbi concedes that “the MPLA 
cannot hope to equip itself like Najibullah in Afghani- 
stan. It doesn’t have the necessary infrastructure.” 


The obvious conclusion, says Savimbi: “In my judg- 
ment, zlthough the USSR is moving ahead with internal 
changes, its external policy remains unchanged. Look at 
Afghanistan, Nicaragua, Angola. I think the United 
States has seen the light.” 


But changes may be in the offing. The Cubans are 
leaving, as called for in the New York accords. According 
to the United Nations, out of the 50,000 soldiers in 
Angola at the end of 1988 (60,000 according to UNITA), 
at least 25,000 have already left. “When no more than 
10,000 to 20,000 of them are left, they will not make any 
difference,” Savimbi opines. 


Washington has also reaffirmed its unflinching support 
for UNITA “until national reconciliation is achieved” 
and is sticking to its refusal to recognize the Angolan 
regime before a definitive political settlement. In addi- 
tion, the sweeping changes in Eastern Europe will 
undoubtedly have an effect in Angola, where many East 
German advisers are serving. 


Moreover, Savimbi believes Luanda’s support among 
the African countries is going to decline. He says there is 
a simple explanation for that support: African countries 
with one-party systems do not want the kind of multi- 
party political order UNITA advocates. “But they sup- 
ported the free elections in Namibia. Those have led to 
pluralism. Why should they deny us the free elections 
and pluralism being demanded everywhere else?” 


In Jamba it is pointed out that two leaders with close ties 
to Luanda—Omar Bongo of Gabon and Kenneth 
Kaunda of Zambia-—agreed to hold discussions on the 
Angola problem at the end of October with Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny, Savimbi’s strongest supporter in 
Africa. Other African countries may soon change their 
position, Savimbi believes, especially if France plays a 
“more constructive” role in Angola. 


UNITA leaders are maintaining discreet silence about 
relations with Paris. For a long time relations were 
simply terrible. UNITA thought French policy was com- 
pletely driven by Elf-Aquitaine, which is exploiting some 
large deposits in Angola. UNITA says France has pro- 
vided helicopters to Luanda. In Jamba they say that as 
recently as last March Paris delivered some Dauphin and 
Gazelle helicopters, along with three Alouette-III’s. 


But things are changing. On 4 August at Houphouet- 
Boigny’s domicile in Paris, Savimbi met with Francois 
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Mitterrand’s two African affairs advisers, Jean- 
Christophe Mitterrand and Gilles Vidal, according to a 
reliable source. Savimbi refuses to comment, but among 
his entourage it is admitted that “contacts are increas- 


ing. 


For the moment, however, Paris is silent. “France tells 
us it will not do anything else unless Luanda requests it,” 
laments Savimbi. “What it should be doing is taking the 
initiative.” 

Apparently all these factors in UNITA’s favor are begin- 
ning to have an effect. Since the end of October Luanda 
has dropped its insistence that Savimbi go into exile. In 
November an MPLA “hard-liner,” Lucio Lara, said 
movement toward “pluralism” is ‘natural and desir- 
able.” ANGOP, the official [news] agency, mentioned 
free elections, although still in connection with the 
MPLA’s “peace plan,” which Savimbi won't discuss. 


These comments are still too ambiguous to signify real 
change. Especially since the government curtly rejected a 
25 November demand by the country’s bishops for free 
elections. And UNITA interprets the MPLA’s proposal 
for an African summit on 21 December in Gabon as 
merely a new ploy to avoid direct negotiations. 


* FAPLA Offensive in Southeast Described 


* ‘At Gates of Jamba’ 


90EF0194A Lisbon O JORNAL in Portuguese 
5 Jan 90 p 32 


{Article by Ricardo de Mello] 


[Text] The “Group of Eight” will meet in Luanda this 
coming 10 January to continue its discussion of the 
Angolan peace process. The new proposal by Eduardo 
dos Santos will be one of the prominent topics. The war 
between government forces and guerrilla fighters has 
reached an unusual level of violence. And as if that were 
not enough, drought has appeared as one more scourge 
to weaken the young nation and its inhabitants. 


The weather is hot throughout the country, and the rains, 
which usually begin falling in early September, have not 
yet made their appearance. There has been some rainfall 
in Lunda Norte, Lunda Sul, and Kwanza Norte. It rained 
a week ago in Huila, but there is not enough water, and 
the rivers are very low. In other words, drought is a 
reality in Angola, and its greatest effect is being felt in the 
country’s southern provinces. 


Drought is jeopardizing the safety of over two million 
people, not to mention the damage to the nation’s crops. 


But on the other hand, drought improves the mobility of 
the government's military forces, which reportedly are 
trying to take advantage of it. The Angolan Govern- 
ment’s Army is reported (despite official denials) to have 
launched an offensive in the Kuando Kubango region. 
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Mavinga Victory 

The offensive reportedly began a few days before 
Christmas, and according to Angolan military sources 
who requested anonymity, FAPLA [People’s Armed 
Forces for the Liberation of Angola] is now a little over 
10 km from Mavinga (an important gateway to Jamba), 
and government artillery and aviation are said to be 
harassing the guerrilla positions, reportedly resulting in a 
sizable number of casualties among the Angolan Gov- 
ernment’s opponents during five days of fighting. 


FAPLA is said to be advancing along two fronts on the 
ground, and its advance has reportedly been encoun- 
tering greater resistance since 27 December. 


For its part, UNITA [National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola] has admitted for the first time 
that there have been heavy casualties on its side, 
although it claims that FAPLA has also suffered sizable 
losses. 


The government and the rebels are exchanging barbs in 
another area as well. Sources on the General Staff in 
Luanda say that whites are fighting on the side of 
UNITA—mercenaries of unidentified nationality, they 
add—while Vorgan (UNITA radio) broadcasts picked up 
in Luanda accuse FAPLA of also using white soldiers on 
its side, hastening to add that UNITA does not know 
whether or not they are Cubans but promises to capture 
some and show them in public. 


The Angolan Government does not want to appear as the 
warmongering party, and UNITA is doing its best to look 
like the victim. This kind of behavior began after Gba- 
dolite. Ever since then, communiques from both sides 
have described all battles as being attacks by the other 
side or at most as an “engagement of forces.” 


But what has actually been happening—and to discover 
this, all one need do is read the communiques issued by 
both sides—is that UNITA has kept the initiative on the 
ground. Uige Province has never seen so much guerrilla 
activity, and the same is true in Benguela, Huambo, and 
Bie, not to mention the recent incursions into the area 
around Porto Amboim, where the vegetation and terrain 
are not conducive to guerrilla activity and which UNITA 
invaded right after independence. 


Military experts feel that UNITA is trying to section off 
the country and then reap political dividends by 
demanding negotiations based on its positions in the 
field. 


That type of guerrilla strategy reportedly created a con- 
cern among certain sectors of the government's Armed 
Forces and led them to put pressure on Eduardo dos 
Santos to start the current offensive. Those military men 
not only believe in the possibility of victory but are also 
laying their individual positions on the line. 


Despite military pressure, Eduardo dos Santos is trying to 
play the political game and recover the “hand” he lost after 
Savimbi toured the United States, West Europe, and Africa. 
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That spirit may be behind the latest proposal presented 
to the mediator by the Angolan president and announced 
in Eduardo dos Santos’ New Year’s message. 


Eduardo dos Santos rejected the latest proposal by the 
mediator (Zairian President Mobutu Sese Seko), consid- 
ering it far removed from the “principles of Gbadolite” 
and saying that the control mechanism advocated in 
Mobutu’s plan “‘would serve for a war of the conven- 
tional type but not for a guerrilla war.”’ In Eduardo dos 
Santos’ opinion, the rejected proposal conflicts with 
“aspects of the Angolan State’s sovereignty.” In his 
counterproposa!l, the Angoijan leader talks for the first 
time about elections, but rejects a multiparty system. He 
says he advocates independent civic organizations and 
holds out an olive branch to the church—covering up the 
attacks made by some sectors on the pastoral letter from 
the bishops last November. 


Jonas Savimbi has already reacted. He accuses Eduardo 
dos Santos of creating obstacles to the peace process, but 
does not comment on the new proposal in detail. 


Savimbi, whose exile as a condition for making progress 
in the peace process was not mentioned again by 
Angolan authorities, was also not given the green light to 
go to Luanda to participate in the meeting by the Group 
of Eight, as Mobutu had wanted him to do. However, 
and even though Eduardo dos Santos’ speech about the 
new proposals has interested Washington (O JORNAL 
has learned that Herman Cohen is to visit Luanda within 
the next few days), the continuing “ilence about 
UNITA’s equal participation in a fi government 
leads one to think that the impasse » . «1g to continue 
for some time to come. 


* Dos Santos’ Plan 
90EF0194B Lisbon O JORNAL in Portuguese 
5 Jan 90 p 32 


[Text] Rejecting the latest proposal sent to Luanda by the 

mediator in the Angolan conflict, President Mobuto Sese 

Seko of Zaire, Eduardo dos Santos has made a counter- 

proposal with a new plan for progressing toward peace in 

Angola. In general outline, his plan is as follows: 

1. All armed individuals who have been combating the 
Angolan state until now are to be incorporated into the 
national Army to perform their military duty as pro- 
vided by law. (According to its proposal as presented aj 
its special congress, UNITA [National Union for the 
Total Independence oi Angola] favors a national Army 
to consist of soldiers from both sides.) 

2. The Armed Forces are io be developed so as to 
guarantee defense, territorial integrity, and control of 
the frontiers. 

3. All military minefields in the territory are to be 
surveyed and destroyed so as to create the conditions 
for the safe circulation of people and goods. 

4. The voluntary return of displaced persons to their 
places of origin is to be assured. 
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That is the basis of the new plan, which also calls for the 
promulgation of a law on associations, a general census 
of the population, revision of the election law, and the 
creation of conditions for the holding of elections 
throughout the territory and for economic recovery. 


* Offensive Delays Savimbi’s Trip 


YEFO194C Lisbon SEMANARI) in Portuguese 
6 Jan 9 p 32 


[Text] The FAPLA [Peopir’s Armed Forces for the 
Liberation of Angola] forces attacking Mavinga are 
equipped with T-55, T-57, and some T-62 tanks and are 
receiving strong air support from aircraft and helicopter 
gunships. Those forces are currently about 160 km from 
Mavinga, and reports that that city, which is held by 
UNITA [National Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola], has already fallen are therefore false. The main 
purpose of the offensive is to disrupt Savimbi's visit to 
Portugal and occupy as much territory as possible in case 
of a future cease-fire. 


* UNITA Resistance 


QOEFO!94D Lisbon DIARIO DE NOTICIAS 
in Portuguese 14 Jan 90 p 15 


{Article by Xavier de Figueiredo] 


(Text! Luanda’s military offensive, the immediate pur- 
pose of which ts to take Mavinga away from UNITA 
{National Union for the Total Independence of Angola], 
has been stopped since Tuesday at a point about 20 km 
north of the Lomba River. That river, which runs from 
west to east, is considered a natural line of defense for 
Mavinga—a strategic UNITA position located 20 km 
farther south. 


The halting of FAPLA [People’s Armed Forces for the 
Liberation of Angola]’s advance (FAPLA is the Angolan 
Government's Army) is attributed by knowledgeable 
international sources to the fact that in recent days the 
Army has been experiencing growing difficulty in 
keeping its supply lines open. The system of logistic 
support for the operations is based in Cuito-Cuanavale, 
about 150 km north of FAPLA’s most forward positions. 


For this offensive, FAPLA mobilized an estimated 7,000 
to 8,000 men, including some special units known as 
tactical groups. The operational efficiency of that force, 
whose size 1s increased by the addition of a considerable 
complement of armor (including the new T-62 tanks), 
depends on an exacting logistic support system. 


Besides the difficulties that have now arisen in connec- 
tion with resupply, the government forces are apparently 
also being faced with resistance from UNITA that is 
described as “much greater” than predicted. In the first 
battles with FAPLA, UNITA revealed a number of 
weaknesses—which were also due to the fact that it was 
clearly outnumbered—but it has managed to recover 
over the past few days. 
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Another factor that has helped slow FAPLA’s advance is 
rain, which ts now falling abundantly in the area. 
Flooding has made it difficult to maneuver a force based 
primarily on heavy Soviet-made armor. 


Air Support 

The offensive began with full intensity on 23 December 
after 3 weeks of preparations that included the transfer 
to Cuito-Cuanavale of reinforcements sent in especially 


from Luanda. Also concentrated in that area were sizable 
quantities of war materiel. 


Until 2 January, FAPLA, deployed in three columns, 
achieved some success in penetrating UNITA’s defen- 
sive lines. In its advance, it had air support that is 
considered to have been effective, specifically as regards 
its tactical component. In this case, MiG-23’s and SU- 
22's were used, but so were the fearsome MI-25/35 
helicopters. 


Its penetration of UNITA’s first lines of defense—in 
battles that were conventiona! in character—was also 
due to the fact that the forces manning those lines of 
defense were not properly deployed in the field. In other 
words, the main nucleus of UNITA’s defenses (better 
forces and more firepower) was located in the path of 
FAPLA’s so-called diversionary column, not that of the 
column whose mission was to carry out the main attack. 


The diversionary column was defeated by UNITA and 
was already in retreat on 2 January. Alleviation of the 
pressure caused by that column also enabled UNITA to 
correct the deployment of its forces in the field in such a 
way as to obstruct the advance of FAPLA’s so-called 
penetration column. 


Although the basic outline of the offensive was the same 
as that used in previous years when FAPLA had tried to 
take Mavinga (always in vain and at heavy cost), unpreo- 
edented tactics were used this time. This also explains 
why UNITA was caught unprepared at first. 


Soviet Withdrawal 


The current prediction is that FAPLA will not succved in 
advancing any further. There are even signs that its 
retreat may be imminent. Besides its difficulties in 
connection with logistic support, FAPLA has lost its 
effective air support. 


The drop in air support for the offensive apparently 
occurred because the USSR and Cuba withdrew the 
pilots initially involved. FAPA (People’s Air Force of 
Angola), a branch of FAPLA in which the signs of a lack 
of motivation are very obvious, does not have enough 
experienced pilots for such missions. 


The fact that the USSR and Cuba nave withdrawn from 
their involvement in the operations 1s attributed prima- 
rily to international pressure. Last week the United 
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States issued a sharp denunciation of Soviet involve- 
ment in the offensive. Its involvement is also said to 
have included strategic coordination of the offensive by 
military advisers. 


Moscow has formally denied such involvement. But 
Washington's accusations appear to be based on such 
evidence as recorded communications between Soviet 
pilots and the forward command posts, where Russian 
officers were also stationed. 


At the same time, there are indications that the satellites 
operated by the ultrasecret U.S. intelligence agency, 
NSA, gathered further proof of the USSR’s involvement 
in the offensive. The NSA’s satellites are also used to 
supply UNITA with information concerning its oppo- 
nent’s movements. 


The “pullout” of the Soviet pilots is also attributed to the 
fact that their missions had started putting them in 
increasing danger as FAPLA continued its advance. 
“Useful air mission time” kept growing shorter because 
of the range of the aircraft, and moreover, those aircraft 
were starting to fly within range of UNITA’s antiaircraft 
systems in the Mavinga area. 


MMobutu's decision to consider himself unavailable for 
participation in the “summit meeting of the eight” that 
was scheduled to be held in Luanda on the !0th ts 
imerpreted as having been instigated by Washington, 
which was thereby putting political pressure on Luanda. 
On the day when the summit meeting was to have been 
held, the military situation was still relatively favorable 
to Luanda. That circumstance would have given it 


political advantages. 


Savimbi on Target 


The halting of the offensive and the apparent beginnings 
of a turnaround are also attributed to a well-known 
intensification of U.S. material support for UNITA. 
Some sufficiently reliable reports even suggest that the 
United States has provided UNITA with weapon sys- 
tems suitable for conventional warfare. 


One of those systems is a modern version of the TOW 
antitank missile that can penetrate any armor on a Soviet 
tank. The launchers for those missiles are equipped wit/: 
night vision equipment. 


One of the reasons mentioned most persistently as 
explaining the timing of FAPLA’s offensive states that 
Luanda’s intention was to create an embarrassment for 
UNITA that would upset or even prevent Savimbi's visit 
to Portugal. From that standpoint, Mavinga should have 
been taken (or at least surrounded) by 10 January. 


But considering the direction in which the situation in 
the field is currently moving, it is probable that when 
Savimbi finally arrives in Lisbon, he will be wearing an 
even more solid halo of victory. The Luanda government 
has been careful never to acknowledge the launching of 
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the offensive publicly. This will enable it to behave as 
though any setbacks it may suffer never happened. 


Botswana 


* Regional! Relations, Internal Politics Discussed 
34000392 London AFRICA CONFIDENTIAI 
in English 12 Jan 90 pp 6-7 


[Article: “Botswana: A Note of Optumism”™] 


[Text] Botswana is cautiously opi:mistic about 
Namibian independence and developments in South 
Africa during 1990, which hold out hope of relief from 
destabilisation. It has continued to conduct its external 
relations in a low key under the restraining hand of 
foreign minister Gaositwe C\..pe, Africa’s longest- 
serving woman minister. The appointment—after much 
manocuvering by the Front Line States—of Botswanan 
ambassador to the United Nations (UN), Joe Legwaila, 
as the number two to UN representative Maarti Ahti- 
saari in Windhoek has given Botswana an important role 
in the political evolution of ts soon-to-be independent 
neighbour, Namubia. 


Despite a long common border, there are hardly any 
communications between the two countries across the 
Kalahari wastelands. In 1989, Air Botswana began lim- 
ited flights in small aircraft into Windhoek. The metalled 
road being pushed from Lobatse and Jwaneng westwards 
into the central Kalahari could ake a decade to reach 
Namibia. Its expense may be justified as a toll-road, 
priced by the considerable savings for truckers avoiding 
the present much longer route between Johannesburg 
and Windhoek south of the Kalahari. Its rationale would 
therefore be largely the interests of South African com- 
merce, though Botswana's livestock-owners and possibly 
mineral exploiters would also benefit. Hopes of justi- 
fying a trans-Kalahari railway were dashed in the carly 
1980s by the decision not to go ahead with major coal 
production for export from eastern Botswana. It also 
remains to be seen how far traffic between Zambia and 
Zimbabwe and Namibia will justify the extension of the 
northern Kalahari road, at present being suriaced from 
Nata to Maun. Botswana may be considering tourist 
development of the Zambezi-Chobe area jointly with 
Zambia and Zimbabwe. 


Though Botswana has attempted to build vp the 
Southern African Development Coordination —_onfer- 
ence (SADCC) as an alternative to regional dependence 
on South Afnca, including providing SADCC secretar- 
iat’s headquarters in Gaborone, its future is inevitably 
most closely linked to its giant neighbour. South Africa 
has been an unfriendly neighbour since 1970 and an 
actively hostile one since 1985, with cross-border incur- 
sions by police or army every few months. These con- 
tinued unabated until June 1988, when the almost 
annual big raid by the South African Defence Force was 
nipped in the bud by Botswana troops in Kgale, west of 
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the capital. Two South African soldiers were captured. 
This success was followed by two other instances of 
capturing soldiers in mufti. 


Judicial proceedings against these South Afmcan pris- 
oners in 1988-89 were accompanied by numerous bomb 
threats, telephoned from Pretoria and Mafikeng. Pre- 
toria took particular umbrage at the light sentences the 
Botswana courts passed in June 1989 on African 
National Congress (ANC) members caught with 
weapons earlier that year. Between June and August 
1989, there were five bomb scares, including one against 
the High Court in Lobatse, which was followed by the 
explosion of a radio-cassetie bomb at a Lobatse township 
party on 31 August. Botswanans, who have grown used 
to South African bellicosity, are now wondering whether 
changes in South Africa and Namibia will mark the end 
of Pretoria’s active hostility. 


Botswana has placed it faith in SADCC as the key to its 
future role in Southern Africa. But it has reduced its 
influence among SADCC countries by refusing to join the 
Preferential Trade Area (PTA) for eastern and southern 
Africa, sponsored by the UN Economic Commission for 
Africa (ECA). Botswana regards the PTA as an expensive 
bureaucratic mountain built for prestige and lacking tan- 
gible economic benefits. But is has been isolated im its 
resistance by the defection to the PTA of two other states 
at the heart of SADCC, Zim'shwe and Mozambique. 
President Quett Masire lacks a replacement for the warm 
personal relationship he enjoyed w th the late President 
Samora Machel. The merger of the Zimbabwe African 
National Union and the Zimbabwe African People's 
Union has improved political relations with Botswana's 
north-eastern neighbour and facil::ated the return home of 
ZimbaSwean refugees from Botswana. But trade wars 
between the two countries have fouled the economic 
relations which lie at the heart of SADCC. One conse- 
quence is the near-bankruptcy of Botswana Railways, 
whose viability was based on transit freight traffic between 
South Africa and Zimbabwe. This has largely halted, not 
just because of the Beira corridor, SADCC’'s major devel- 
opment project, but also because of new arrangements 
between National Railways of Zimbabwe and South 
Afncan Railways to use their direct connection through 
Beitbndge and thus to bypass Botswana. 


At home, the dust has now settled after the 6 October 
elections. These broweht few surprises. The ruling 
Botswana Democratic Party (BDP) romped home for the 
sixth time in this five-yearly event. The BDP occupies 31! 
of parliament's 34 elected seats, leaving the Botswana 
National Front (BNF) with three seats, a loss of two, and 
depriving the Botswana People’s Party (BPP) of its only 
seal. 


The National Front, conceived in 1965 as a feudal- 
socialist alliance against the bourgeois middle, lost its 
right-wing. Former BNF co-leader Bathoen Gaseitsiwe 
was induced to ieave politics in 1986 to become presi- 
dent of the Customary Court of Appeals. With Bathoen 
gone and fortified by two dramatic victories over the 
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BDP in Gaborone in 1984-85, the lefi-wing began to 
demand that the BNF declare itse/f a socialist party. The 
right-wing defected to the BDP in droves. Other mem- 
bers chafed over the indecisiveness of BNF founding 
father Kenneth Koma and broke away to found two 
small new parties before the elections. Nevertheless, the 
BNF remains a potent political force and it "sung on to its 
two Gaborone seats despite six months of intensive BDP 
electioneering. Its strength lies in its appeal to young 
urben males rather than the older female rural voters 
who form the backbone of BDP support. And it also 
achieved a remarkable victory in the remote rural! con- 
stituency of Okavango, where it appears the BNF candi- 
date swept up the votes of resentful ethnic minerities. 


Local government elections held simultaneously pro- 
duced a similar picture. BDP kept control of 11 of the 13 
district and town councils. But it failed to dislodge the 
BNF from its control of Gaborone city council. The BDP 
also lost its tenuous hold on Jwaneng, the Southern 
District diamond town. While the BDP retains control of 
Francistown, the BPP retains control of the North-East 
District, the rural areas around the town. 


The BPP was the first modern political purty with mass 
support. Founded in 1960, it has gradually slipped from a 
position of radical populism with a wide urban appeal to 
one of limited ethnic appeal to the Kalanga group living 
around Francistown. The battle-field for appeals to 
Kalanga ethnicity, complicated as it has always been by 
individual quirks and alliances, has shifted from open 
politics into the closed arenas of state and business 
patronage, which are pretty much within ruling party 
circles. It has become increasingly difficult, and now it is 
arguably too ‘ate, to link the Kalanga ethnic card to the 
cause of other traditionally down-trodden munoritics. 
Since independence, Botswana nationalism has been 
remarkably successful in holding and promoting the non- 
Tswana majority within a Tswana cultural identity. Indeed 
since the death of President Seretse Khama in 1980, the 
ruling BDP has been hard-pressed to find enough tradi- 
tional Tswana aristocrats for its upper ranks: they have 
now become more visible in the opposition BNF. 


The cabinet announced on 16 October included two 
surprise nominations of government officers. Mompati 
Merafhe, till then the lieutenant-genera! heading the 
Botswana Defence Force, became Minister of Presiden- 
tial Affairs and Public Administration—a post including 
internal and external security. Festus Mogae, Oxford- 
educated economist and former permanent secretary to 
the president (i.e. head of the civil service and secretary 
to the cabinet), was made finance and development 
planning minister, a position once held by Masire 
Merafhe replaced Ponatshego Kedikilwe, sent to com- 
merce and industry. Mogae took over from Peter Mmusi, 
who was moved to local government and lands, while 
remaining vice-president. 


The reshuffle of the high-flying Kedikilwe caused the most 
tongues to wag. hivscow-educated but right-leaning. 
Kedikilwe 1s widely tipped as Masire’s successor. But his 
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constituency has been in the civil service rather than in the 
party or the nation at large. It is party secretary-general 
Daniel Kwelagobe, a former radio disc-jockey without 
post-secondary education, who dominates the BDP. This 
has a lot to do with his policies as agriculture minister. An 
obvious offshoot of the country’s remarkable economic 
growth has been a system of agricultvral subsidies which in 
efiect pays small farmers for putting a plough to the ground 
each year. 


Kwelagobe and Kedikilwe are known to be inveterate 
rivals, arguing loudly even in the cabinet. Hence uncon- 
firmed reports in the Gaborone rumour-mill (known as 
‘Radio Mall’ after the city’s main street) that Masire’s 
knee-injury in August, which caused him to fly to 
London for treatment, was caused by the president's 
physical intervention in fisticuffs between the two min- 
isters in a cabinet mecting. Kedikilwe may not have been 
entirely displeased by his transfer to commerce and 
industry. He escaped the aftermath of a mishandled 
job-evaluation exercise that is still causing trouble 
among primary school teachers and has alienated many 
junior civil servants. But he faces new problems, which 
have hit the international headlines: elephant culling and 
the ivory trade (AC Vol 30 No 20), along with the 
expulsion of Bushmen from the Central Kalahari Game 
Reserve. Yet Kedikilwe now has the chance to rival 
Kwelagobe by building up his won political constituency 
among small as well as big commercial interests, and in 
rural centres as weil as the towns. 


Namibia's Forthcoming Independence Is Good News for 
Botswana 


The president's health still gives cause for concern. He 
survived being shot down by an Angolan fighter plane 
while travelling in his presidential jet in August 1988. 
Back and ear problems associated with balance and 
coordination appear to have nagged him ever since. 
These are held responsible for his fall and knew injuvy. 
Though he appears his cheerful self, in his 65th year, 
doubts about his health still linger. 


Madagascsr 


* Child-Trafficking Network to Europe Revealed 
QOEFOI97A Victoria SEYCHELLES NATION 
in French 12 Jan 90 p 3 


[Tyxt} After a quiet several months, there has just been a 
nev development in the trafficking of Malagasy children 
to Europe—particularly France—with the announce- 
ment of the kidnapping of a 4-year-old girl. According to 
the police report, the girl disappeared last 13 November 
and was located by her parents a few days ago. An initial 
investigation is said to have uncovered the existence of a 
clandestine network that was using adoption as a cover 
for sending children to France while their parents 
believed them entrusted to charitable organizations or 
private individuals. These organizations or individuals 
were often only intermedianes who later “resold” the 
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children for around 7,000 French francs. Ir. une space of 
a few years, 1,000 children are reported to have disap- 
peared in this manner. 


According to other information leaked from the investi- 
gation, prominent Malagasy may have been involved in 
this trafficking to varying degrees. Certain senior offi- 
cials are reportedly suspected of having facilitated the 
delivery of false civi!-status certificates or, at the very 
least, of having done nothing to stup it. 


* Manandafy on Future MFM Objectives 
9OEF0197B Antananarivo MIDI MADAGASIKARA 
in French 4 Jan 90 p 2 


{Interview with Manandafy Rakotonirina by J.E. Radav- 
idson; date and place not given] 


[Text] A year has gone by, and the opposition remains. 
“For us, 1989 was the fundamental confirmation of the 
opposition, which has been institutionalized with the 
revision of the constitution.” The MFM [Militants for 
the Establishment of a Proletarian Regime] leader's 
wishes for 1990 can be summed up in a nine-letter word: 
“democracy.” In the wake of the election marathon, 
Manandafy Rakotonirina is still on his toes and still 
hopeful. His response to the future front of socialist- 
leaning ;arties is that he intends “to work for the 
formation of an opposition coalition.” However, “for 
the time being, nothing 1s certain because we are waiting 
for the law on party creation to officially come out.” 


If there are two things that Manandafy Rakotonirina 
prizes, they are his pack of Gitanes and “the establish- 
ment of the conditions required for the alternation of 
power among political parties (...), because in 30 years of 
political independence, we have not succeeded in estab- 
lishing a reasonable alternation. The change in govern- 
ments has always been violent.” 


Stubbing out his cigarette in the ashtray, he says he 
believes that, “strictly in terms of the elections, the 
MFM was not successful because it did not win a 
majority. The elections were also not a success because it 
has become apparent that, with the long-established 
political mores, a political stasis in the spirit of the 1975 
constitution has been imposed.” “From the standpoint 
of democratization, we, the MFM, have not made any 
significant progress in establishing the conditions 
required for the alternation of power.” In any event, “the 
year 1989 is an important step” and is still “a small 
victory” for the opposition, Manandafy Rakotonirina 
explains with a touch of regret. 


Then, a smile playing at the corner of his mouth and 
looking less drawn than yesterday, he says that he 
intends “to fight, together with his party, for a peaceful, 
democratic transition” because “it 1s not in the interest 
of the nation to experience a civil war or a blood bath.” 
That, at least, is the significance of the participation of 
“the military and the church” in all the elections. 
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In proposing the improvement of public services and the 
ministries, the MFM leader emphasizes the need for “a 
new health policy” and “a new policy concerning the 
People’s Armed Forces.” He has been surprised to learn 
that “*Kalachs’ are circulating quite freely (...), especially 
since there is no relationship between weapons and 
booty and since, moreover, Madagascar is not at war (.. ). 
It is all very well to say that the GMP [paramilitary 
gendarmerie?] weapons stock was plundered in 1975, 
except that there were no ‘Kalachs’ at that time.” 


In Manandafy Rakotonirina’s opinion, the “*Kalach’ 
phenomenon is recent and goes with the current 
regime” —like the Sakelimihoajoro. Manandafy Rakoto- 
nirina is peremptory on the subjrct: “We are not afraid 
of the Sakelimihoajoro, which is only an epiphenome- 
non.” He adds, however: “Politically, the most dan- 
gerous thing is the loyalty oath.” “Tsiranana was the 
father of the nation, the dadabe. But the day he was 
physically diminished by illness, he became Moses—or 
even God, for some people,” he says. 


Manandafy Rakotonirina is not the just man who 
“makes the Democratic Alliance of Madagascar (ADM) 
incidental” or who still advocates “a ccherent political 
adjustment.” He remains attached to “the principles of 
his party.” When asked about the crisis in higher educa- 
tion, economic recovery, and political and social sta- 
bility, he replies that the solution to these problems lies 
in “the creation of 200,000 jobs a year.” The 200,000 
jobs a year lie in “an economic growth rate of five 
percent.” The man uncrosses his interminably long legs 
and lights his fourth Gitane. He changes the atmosphere 
with a puff of smoke. There is “no pact between the 
Fanavaozana and the MFM, just a temporary conver- 
gence during the elections.” In Manandafy Rakotoni- 
rina’s opinion, “the Fanavaozana is still seeking its 
identity with respect to its projects and with respect to 
the socialist option (...). | had a talk with the Pastor, and 
he is still back in the 1960's.” This is the first major area 
of disagreement between the MFM and the 
Fanavaozana. For Manandafy Rakotonirina, who 
intends “to make the MFM a modern party,” “the 
process of decolonization is drawing to a close.” He 
notes in passing “the difficulty in getting Lome IV off the 
ground, since Europe is no longer going for the profits of 
decolonization (...). From now on, we, the East-Bloc 
countries and the countries of the Third World, will all 
operate according to the mechanisms of the market- 
place.” 


Manandafy Rakotonirina goes further. “What is left of 
nonalignment, which is an ideology of union, now that 
the two superpowers have decided to end the cold war?” 
In his opinion the OAU will not be the exception that 
confirms the rule. It has become “fundamentally unsta- 
ble.” that 1s, unstable in its essence, which is “unity 
against co'onization (...). From now on, ties between the 
Afncan countries will be created by business ventures.” 


The MFM leader sounds the death knell for ideologies. 
“We do not fear political competition. Professions of 
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faith and nationalism are no longer enough. The parties 
are up against problems of economic management.” He 
resurrects the need to redivide Madagascar into “18 
provinces: the old subprefe-tures with greater resources 
and better personnel management.” He also proposes 
that everyone “go beyond tribally colored discourse,” 
even if the current political class “appears to have made 
i| its own.” We can go beyond this “on condition that we 
s\.cceed in economic development and that we allow the 
emergence <f a new political class,” he explains. “The 
MFM national committee adopted the multi-cthnic for- 
mula for just that reason, and apparently it works.” 
When asked whether he will run in the next presidential 
election, he is silent, then evasive: “I do not know. It is 
still a long way off. For the time being, I am leading my 
party.” Manandafy Rakotonirina believes that with the 
revision of the constitution, “marginalization is possible 
at the level of the state apparatus.” “But we have made 
our choice,” he adds. “But the most serious margiraliza- 
tion would be marginalization at the level of the entire 
society,” one of the reasons why, “by initiating the most 
wideranging discussion possible,” Rakotoni- 
rina is being careful not to burn his bridges with the 
public. 
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[Interview with Mauritian prime minister, Sir Anerood 
Jugnauth, by Jean-Claude Antoine; at his home on 31 
Dec 1989] 


[Text] On 31 December 1989, 5-PLUS interviewed Sir 
Anerood Jugnauth at his home. In his first interview to 
be published in 1989, he reviews the events of the year 
gone by and looks ahead to what 1990 has in store. In his 
characteristic tone, he directs a few barbs at his adver- 
sarics as he goes, raises for the first time the question of 
who will succeed him politically, indicates that he would 
not oppose a return to a unified MMM [Mauritian 
Militant Movement], and admits that he would like to go 
down in history as the architect of modern Mauritius. 


[5S-PLUS] Sir Anerood, which events of 1989 left the 
greatest mark on you personally? 


[Jugnauth] What left the greatest mark on me personally 
were the two assassination attempts againsi me. They are 
forever engraved in my memory. Since one of the two 
cases is still before the justice system, | will refrain from 
making any remarks. As for the other case, I confess that 
I was slightly upset when the person who held the 
revolver was acquitted. I was also hurt by Soo Soobiah 
whom I trusted and yet he did what you already know 
about. 


[5-PLUS] Do you give your full trust to many people, Sir 
Anerood? 
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{Jugnauth] In the past, | have completely trusted certain 
people, facilitating their work in every way. I have to say 
that many of those people betrayed me. But that is no 
reason to lose faith in all of mankind, otherwise you 
would never try anything. | am a much more cautious 
person now. Before giving my trust, I look, listen, and 
give much thought to it. 


[5-PLUS] Are there many people you trust fully today? 


[Jugnauth] Listen, if the work #3 to be done, you have *o 
be willing to trust at times. 


[5-PLUS] Returning to the events of last year, what were 
you most pleased to see in 1989? 


[Jugnauth] Two events, primarily: First, and | take a 
great deal of pride in this, the outcome of the by-election 
in Ca-erne/Phoenix. As you know, it was not casy. In a 
democratic country, the party in power rarely wins a 
by-election. In that election, all the opposition parties 
were united against ne, against my candidate, and yet 
we won. The other event that I was pleased to see, as 
were all Mauritians and Rodrigans, was the visit by Pope 
John Paul Il. 


[S-PLUS] Mr. Prime Minister, what are your priorities 
for 1990? 


[Jugnauth] The greatest priority for me is to control 
inflation. If Mauritius is to consolidate its gains, if we 
want to carry out the second phase of our development 
successfully, if we want our industrialization to be a 
complete success, we will have to wipe out local inflation 
in order to Maintain Our prices and our competitiveness 
on the international market. 


[5-PLUS] You are starting the new year with measures 
that are far from anti-inflationary: Telephone rates, taxes 
on television and automobiles as well as the price of 
cement have all gone up.... 


{Jugnauth}] Mauritians must understand that we cannot 
have a sophisticated life style without paying the price. 
We used to eat ordinary nce and bredes [stewed greens). 
Today, we want Basmatic rice and meat. Basmatic rice 
costs more than ration nice. Everyone wants a telephone 
in their home, a car, better roads. All of that costs money 
and each one of us will have to chip in for progress. 
Those who drive ow: roads—and better and better cars 
are now seen—shouk' pay to keep them in good cundi- 
tion. As for the televiiion tax, I have already explained 
my position sufficient :. 


To have a better siandard of living, it takes effort. 
Mauritians «h-='5 also be told that if they do not make 
tec necessary effort, we will find ourselves in the same 
economic position we were in at the beginning of the 
1980s, but without being able to turn it around this time. 
Let's make it very clear: My job as prime minister is to 
serve the country and the population and if the popula- 
thon does not want me there, | will leave. | am not 
permanently bound to the prime minister's chair! | 
cannot continue to lead this country without the consent 
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of the po;yulation. If ime voters tell me that they do not 
agr-< with my decisions, I wil! leave. 


[5-PLUS] Following up on that remark, let us suppose, 
Sir Anerood, that the voters do not give your party a 
majority in the next elections. What would you do? 


[Jugnauth] The day the voters have had enough of me, 
the day they deny my party a majority, even if I were 
elected, | would step down as chairman of the MSM 
[Mauritius Socialist Movement]. I would content myself 
with the role of backbencher—not an opposition leader. 
If | am rejected by the voters, | wil! noi try to return to 
power. I will turn the reins over to my succes » sr. 


[5S-PLUS] Let's talk about the question of ho will 
succeed you politically. You son, Pravind.... 


[Jugnauth] No! There its no Jugnauth dynasty! I have 
already asked my son not to enter politics... 


[5S-PLUS] He has already told that to 5-PLUS. Have you 
prepared your succession at the MSM? 


[Jugnauth}] No. Those who have the ambition and desire 
to succeed me should be preparing themselves. They 
musi learn how to make themselves accepted by the 
majority. I cannot impose a candidate. I cannot draw up 
ag ‘litical will and testament stating that | would like 
so-and-so to take my place! 


[5S-PLUS] Don’t you have some slight preference for 
anyone who aspires to succeed you” 


(Jugnauth] I do not have a preference for anyone. He 
who is patient, he who wins the hearts of Mauritians, and 
earns the trust of the majority, will succeed me. 


[5-PLUS] Let's move on to the subject of politics, Sir 
Anerood, and the next elections which, according to 
some rumors, will be held early. 


[Jugnauth] It all depends upon my Labor partner. If he 
leaves the government before 1992, I will be forced to 
call the voters back to the polls earlier than scheduled, 
because I have no intention of leading a minority gov- 
ernment. So, everything depends upon the Labor Party 
and whatever strategy it adopts. Will it, as it has often 
said, stay in the government until 1992 or leave before 
then to become the driving force in an alliance? I do not 
know. But I wish to make it clear that up to now, Sir 
Satcam Boolell has been a good partner w) ‘in the 
Alhance. 


[S-PLUS] What do you think of Arvind Boolell, who 
could be called the most active Labor deputy? 


[Jugnauth] I believe I have already said that his place is 
not with us. It is not possible to govern a country with 
systematic use of demagoguery as was done prior to 
1982. Arvind Boolell thinks he is very inteliigent, but | 
see him as a political idiot. I will say no more about him 
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for the time being.... But, when the time comes, he will 
hear what I have to say. He has lose to nothing in 
waiting! 


[5-PLUS] You told THE STAR that there will be Muslim 
ministers in the next cabinet. Are you thinking of reshuf- 
fling the cabinet? 


[Jugnauth] In the next cabinet, I said—meaning after the 
elections. It is perfectly natural that the next cabinet 
should include a Musiim minister. But that does not 
mean he will represent the Muslim community alone. 
That is contrary to the spirit of the constitu:ion. Let's be 
clear: A minister works for the interests of the country, 
not just for his community. 


[S-PLUS] Sir Anerood, do you believe that all of your 
ministers are aware of that? 


[Jugnauth] He who is not aware of that is not worthy of 
being a minister. 


[S-PLUS] You recenily stated that the MSM may run 
alone in the next elections. Was that a tongue-in-cheek 
statement? 


[Jugnauth}] No. I am preparing for every political sce- 
nario. For example, I ain not going to wait for the 
Laborites 1» decide to ally themselves with some other 
party on ele:tion eve to draw up a strategy. | am ready to 
deal with any situation. I see f've or six possible sce- 
narios for the next elections. If the MSM has to run on its 
own, it will do so. 


[5-PLUS] One wing of the MMM would say yes to a 
political alliance with the MMM. Does that seem a 
possibility to you? 

[Jugnauth] | am aware of such thinking. But it is not 
limited to just one wing of the MMM. I am often in 
touch with MMM grassroots a<iivists these days. As you 
know, there was a time when the activists stopped 
speaking to me, would not say hello and would look at 
me with contempt and sometimes hatred in their eyes. 
Things have changed. Today the militants seek me out, 
talk to me with respect, with the same friendship that 
existed when I was party chairraan of the MMM... 


[5-PLUS] They now call you “Bhye Anerood,” instead of 
Jugnauth? 


[Jugnauth] Exactly. They have started calling me “Bhye 
Anerood” again. That's an important sign! They tell me 
we are all one family, that we ought to forget past 
mistakes and work together. As for me, I say let's let time 
do its work. 


(5-PLUS] Are the grassroots activists the only ones who 
have started calling you “Bhye Anerood” again? 


[Jugnauth] No, high-level people in the MMM are also 
calling me “Bhye Anerood.” There is definitely a new 
rapport between me and the MMM. 
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[5-PLUS] You would not say no to the idea of reuniting 
the MMM family as it was before 19837 


[Jugnauth]} For me, it is prematti to say yes or no, right 
now. I will say it again: Let's kt time do its work. If we 
can agree among ourselves, perhaps we could run in the 
1992 elections together. 


[5-PLUS] Against which party? 


[Jugnauth} There are some monstrous opposition move- 
ments out there, my dear fe'low—the PMSD [Mauritian 
Social Democratic Party], the CAM [Muslim Action 
Committee], the PSM [Maurituan Socialist Party}, par- 
ties that are prepared to eviscerate their political adver- 
sanes at any cost. 


{5-PLUS] The tone of your voice tells me that a political 
alliance between the MSM and the PMSD is out of the 
question! 


[Jugnauth} | would rather lose the elections than work 
with Gaetan and Herve Duval again! 


[S-PLUS] They, like everyone else who quit working 
with you, claim that you are a tyrant. 


[Jugnauth}] You have to differentiate between tyranny 
and the courage to make difficult decisions. When | 
make a decision, my first priority is not to calculate 
whether it will bring me voves or insults. | want to make 
this country prosper, that’s all. 


[S-PLUS] But you must be hoping for something in 
return. 


[Jugnauth] I hope that history will say of me that I was 
the architect of modern Mauritius, that I succeeded in 
creating unity out of diversity. I sense that things are 
moving in that direction. I also sense that ciespite some 
momevtary grumbling on specific points (for example, 
price increases that are unpleasant), Mauritians will 
realize that I was right. I have faith in the future. I sense 
that Mauritians undersiand me better today. 


[5-PLUS] Sir Anerood, you are planning to take a few 
days of rest and then begin a series of public meetings 
next week. What do you plan to say at those meetings? 


[Jugnauth] I will be going to the pvople to meet them. | 
will explain the political situation, my vision, the vision 
of some others. It is necessary to communicate with the 
people. Above all, I will be responding to attacks made 
by my adversaries. As you know, one of Sir Seewoosagur 
Ramgoolam’s greatest weaknesses was that he never 
responded to attacks. in the end, the public believed 
everything that was said about the Ramgoolam govern- 
ment. 1 am not of thai mold. | will go to the people and 
I will respond to my adversaries, blow by blow! 
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* Nababsing on MMM Strategies for 1990 
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[Interview with MMM leader, Dr. Prem Nababsing, by 
Jean-Claude Antoine; date and place not given] 


[Text] For Dr. Prem Nababsing, the Mauritian Militant 
Movement’s [MMM] priority in 1990 is to consolidate 
the party for the next legislative elections. For the leader 
of the ““Mauves,”’ it is imperative that party activists and 
the population be mobilized as a force against the 
totalitarian inclinations he claims to perceive in the 
political strategy of Anerood Jugnauth. Only once that is 
done would Dr. Nababsing entertain any possibilities of 
pre-electoral alliances...if there are to be any at all, he 
adds, admitting that he shares the nostalgia of some 
MMM activists for the party as it was prior to 1983. 


{5-PLUS] Prem Nababsing, we are on the threshold of a 
new decade, the last decade in the century. Has the 
MMM already defined its political strategy for 1990? 


{[Nababsing] Our strategy is simple and logical. As the 
primary opposition party and the largest political party 
in the country, we are going to prepare ourselves to win 
the next general elections, which in theory should take 
place two years from now. Out strategy will have a 
theoretical component, which could evolve into a gov- 
ernmenta! platform, and we will also mobilize our troops 
in the field and prepare them psychologically to face and, 
above all, to win the next elections. 


{5-PLUS] Some political observers believe that the next 
general elections will be held before 1992. Do you share 
that view? 


[Nababsing] Personally, I believe it is entirely possible 
that the elections will be held in 1991, for two reasons: 
First, because the economic situation has changed. We 
do not have the economy we had in 1987, which enabled 
Anerood Jugnauth to win the elections by a small 
margin. The economic boom is behind us and Mauritius 
is once again in a difficult position. The government was 
incapable of maintaining the population’s standard of 
living. Anerood Jugnauth is intelligent enough to trigger 
elections before the economic situation deteriorates to a 
point of no return, which would be unfavorable to him. 
The other factor that could trigger early elections in my 
opinion, is the tension existing inside the Alliance—not 
only between the PT [Labor Party] and the MSM [Mau- 
ritius Socialist Movement], but inside the MSM itself. 


[5-PLUS] The tensions you refer to are not evident. In 
Parliament, the government speaks one language, 
without a single dissenting voice, even though some 
occasionally express their uncertainties. But none of it 
reaches the public eye. To an outside observer, every- 
thing looks calm inside the Alliance. 


[Nababsing] Precisely. There is tension, frustration, 
when legislators experience uncertainties and are forced 
to remain silence in Parliament. It is the prime minister 
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who decides everything now. Each of the ministers 
remains within the bounds of his small area. The atmo- 
sphere inside the government is such that no ministe1 
would dare express his views on a subject that does not 
directly concern him, even if it were a subject of national 
importance. The prime minister makes no secret of it. In 
fact, he even said so on RFO-Reunion [French Overseas 
Broadcasting Company]: He is the one who decides. 
Since 1983, Anerood Jugnauth has not tolerated views 
out of step with his own. He replaced everyone in his 
entourage with yes men. But even the yes men eventually 
want to say “no.” 


[5-PLUS] If I understand you correctly, Prem Nabab- 
sing, you are saying that Anerood Jugnauth behaves like 
a dictator? 


[Nababsing] Yes. And he makes no secret of it. 


{[5-PLUS] Let’s come back to the MMM’s strategy for 
1990 and talk about the interplay of electoral alliances, 
the subject now in vogue in political conversations. Have 
you begun thinking about possible electoral alliances for 
the MMM? 


[Nababsing] We already have an alliance with the MTD 
[Democratic Labor Movement]. The question of alli- 
ances is not a priority for the MMM. Our priority lies in 
organizing the party, not in thinking about possible 
alliances. In my opinion, there is a phobia surrounding 
electoral al'iances in Mauritius. There is too much 
concern «bout ihe alliances that the MMM might enter 
into.... 


[5-PLUS] However that may be, Prem Nababsing, it is 
known that no political party can gain office on i*s own 
in Mauritius. That is why electoral alliances are a current 
topic, particularly since, as you yourself admit, early 
elections are a possibility. 


[Nababsing] It will all depend upon the political forces 
present when the general elections are held. Thus, we 
cannot form an alliance at this point in time. 


[S-PLUS] But when the time coiiies to form alliances, it 
will have to be decided who will be the majority partner 
in the alliance and who will be the minority partner. Let 
us suppose that the MMM enters into an alliance with 
the PT. Who would be the majority partner in that 
electoral arrangement? 


{Nababsing] I do not want to answer that question with 
regard to a specific alliance. In absolute terms, I have 
said that the MMM is the largest political party in 
Mauritius. If it ever enters into a.: electoral alliance, it is 
perfectly natural that the MMM would demand that the 
mathematics of electoral competition be applied. Any 
alliance would have to be based on the mathematics that 
gave the MMM 48.5 percent of the vote in the last 
elections. | am saying that the calculation would be based 
on—but not proportional to—the 1987 outcome. For 
example, we would not limit a party to only 10 percent of 
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seats if that party won 10 percent of the vote in the last 
election. But, the alliance would have to reflect the 
balance of power. 


{5-PLUS] Many Laborites, particularly the young ones, 
are working to bring about an alliaace betweer. their 
party and the MMM... 


{Nababsing] Your information ‘s accurate. But permit 
me to add that there are quite a few members of the 
MSM occupying seats on the cabinet who would like to 
form an alliance with the MMM. Many MSM members 
who were activists in the MMM and who are now 
members of the Jugnauth government would like to see 
the MMM reunited. I will not hide the fact that there are 
members of the MMM as well who have the same decire, 
the same nostalgia. 


[S-PLUS] Are you also one of the nostalgic ones, Prem 
Nabc' sing? 


[Nababsing] Yes, I share a bit of the nostalgia felt by 
these activists who would like to see the MMM reunited 
to what it was before 1983. This desire for reunification, 
this nostalgia are also felt by the grassroots activists, 
those who are in touch with the people. They believe that 
if possible, all those who were in the MMM and who are 
now in Opposing camps should work together, forget the 
past. 


[5-PLUS] Is that possible? 


{Nababsing] [It i: not easy. Especially given Anerood 
Jugnauth’s way of doing things since the 1987 elections. 
His manner of doing things, his behavior make the 
reunification of former MMM members not impossible, 
but very difficult, let us say. 


{5-PLUS] What are the main obstacles to a reunification 
of the MMM family? 


{Nababsing] As I have already told you, there is Anerood 
Jugnauth’s and his government’s manner of doing 
things, his behavior toward certain communities, the 
fact that he very recently ordered investigations or 
investigating committees to be formed purely for polit- 
ical reasons, his obstinacy in making a mockery of 
democracy. In general and on many fronts, Anerood 
Jugnauth’s behavior is an obstacle to reunification. As 
time goes by, the MSM moves further and further away 
from the MMM. It would seem that nostalgia will remain 
just that 


{5-PLUS] Let us be specific on this point. Do you believe 
that the gulf separa’ing the MSM and the MMM is too 
deep for a possible reunification of the large family of 
activists to be considered? 


{Nabahsing] My priority at this time is not to discuss or 
study possible and conceivable electoral alliances. My 
priority is to consolidate the MMM and organiz@t {vi 
the next elections. We will examine the question of 
alliances when the events call for it. 
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[5-PLUS} Let’s conclude this discussion of alliances with 
one specific question: One wing of the MMM advocates 
an electoral alliance uniting the MMM, the PSM [Mau- 
ritian Socialist Party] of Harish Boodhoo, the PMSD 
{Mauritian Social Democratic Party] but without Sir 
Gaetan Duval, and a segment of the Labor Party. Your 
thoughts on this. 


{[Nababsing] The question has never been discussed 
officially by the MMM and I am convinced that it never 
will be. The simple reason is that some things are 
contrary to nature in politics, as we say, and I refuse to 
discuss them. 


[S-PLUS] What, for example? 


{Nababsing}] An electoral alliance such as the one you 
just mentioned. People with nothing to do can spend 
their time discussing such things. I, myself, do not have 
the time to waste thinking about such scenarios. To 
finish off this sui) ct, let me tell you that the political 
parties you just mentioned have a past that prevents 
them from working together. 


{5-PLUS] Is it not your impression, Prem Nababsing, 
that the old rallying themes of democracy and freedom 
are no longer successful in our increasingly industrial- 
ized country? 


{[Nababsing] I hold the opposite opinion. | believe that 
Mauritians have a strong attachment to democracy and 
freedom. In view of Anerood Jugnauth’s behavior, his 
vengeful investigating committees, and the investiga- 
tions he orders, Mauritians have reason to believe that 
their sphere of democracy and freedcin 1s shrinking. 
They have not demonstrated their feelings; they are 
waiting for the next elections to do so. They will even up 
the score when the opportunity arises. In the meantime, 
we in the MMM are undertaking ations we consider 
necessary to alert the public and inhibit the government 
in its attempts to infringe on freedom and democracy. 
Otherwise, Anerood Jugnauth’s government would 
move more quickly in the direction it has chosen. 


{[5-PLUS] What direction is that? 


{Nababsing] The Mauritian people does not enjoy its 
political freedom as it would like. Our party members 
are often rounded up by the secret police as they leave 
MMM meetings. The secret police advises them to be 
careful, to think about a sister or brother who works in 
the civil service. In every village there is an agent of the 
secret police who lives locally and who is charged with 
surveilling the villagers. Everyone knows this. 


[5-PLUS] What you are telling me is that the secret 
police has covered all of Mauritius and installed its men 
in every village! 


{Nababsing] Certainly. I can give you the names of the 
secret police members who live in every village in my 
constituency. It is done to harass MMM members and to 
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discourage them from ailending our meetir 0 thata 
maximum of Mauritians wil! enter the ranxs of the 
Alliance. 


[5-PLUS] Would vou go as far as to say that there is a 
totalitarian tendency in the air? 


{Nababsing] Yes. What 1s happening at the economic 
level? The government openly stated in the recent by- 
elections that if Mauritians want something, they have to 
work with the Alliance. What does that mean? That to 
get a job, a license to open a factory, etc., you must show 
that you are with the government. Mauritians realize 
that if they want to achieve their goals, it is not enough 
to work hard, to invest their efforts; above all they must 
become members of the Alliance. And let it be known. 
What I have described is seen everyday. We are evolving 
toward a system in which the state wants to control 
everything. It is a dangerous situation, at odds with 
democracy. 


{S-PLUS] If | draw out your argument to its logical 
conclusion, it could be said that the MMM will never 
win the elections because in 1992 there will be total 
control over the country as you have just described. 


{Nababsing} But the Mauritian population is too fond of 
democracy and freedom to consent to being stiffled. The 
Mauritian people are taking note and when the time 
comes, they will make known their disapproval of the 
system that is being imposed on them. Mauritians are 
too fond of democracy to allow themselves to be stiffled 
by an oppressive system. Fortunately, Mauritius is a 
small country and it 1s easy to alert the public, to remain 
in touch with the population. We are not a large country 
like Romania. The MMM can make its voice heard and 
get its message across. Its message \s heard by Mauritians 
who will go to the polls when the time comes and let it be 
known how humiliated they have been by a system that 
requires membership in a political party in order to be a 
full Mauritian citizen. You asked me what the MMM’s 
strategy is: To denounce these infringements on freedom 
and democracy in Parliament and in every conceivable 
forum. We are going t wage a campaign against the 
abuses of the Jugnauth regime and its totalitarian incli- 
nations. If there are to be any new alliances, they will 
have to wait until later. 


* PM Trip to India; Consensus on Diego Garcia 
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{Article by Jean Marc Poche: “India Supports Mauritian 
Demands on Diego Garcia’’; first and second paragraphs 
are LE MAURICIEN lead; third paragraph is introduc- 
tion. Passage within slantlines published in English] 


{Text} Signing of six cooperation agreements. 


SAJ [Sir Anerood Jugnauth] meets today with the pres- 
ident of the Indian republic. 
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Sir Anerood Jugnauth’s visit to India has begun, if we 
may say so, under favorable circumstances, in view of 
the broad coverage that it has received in the Indian and 
internationa! press, including the French News Agency. 
Yesterday, on the very first day of his visit, Sir Anerood 
Jugnauth had a long talk with his Indian counterpart, 
V.P. Singh. In addition, six cooperation agreements were 
signed pertaining, among other things, to agriculture 
oceanography, maritime resources, science and tech- 
nology, and drug traffic. Incidentally, during a dinner 
given last night in honor of Sir Anerood Jugnauth, the 
Indian prime minister announced that the Indian Gov- 
ernment was supporting Mauritius’ demands on Diego 
Garcia. 


Today, Sir Anerood Jugnauth is scheduled to meet with 
his old acquaintance Ramasawmy Venkataraman, the 
president of the Indian republic who was in Mauritius in 
December 1985, and Vice President Shankar Daya! 
Sharma. He will also meet with I.K. Gujral, the Indian 
minister of foreign affairs, and Professor G.K. Menon 
the minister of science and technology. 


Addressing the guests attending the dinnei in SAJ's 
honor, V.P Singh stressed that India was hoping that. 
with the end of the Cold War, there would now be less 
rivalry in the Indian Ocean among the great powers. 


He also expressed the wish that less money would be 
spend on armament to enable the thus freed financia! 
resources to be channeled toward development 


According to the UNI [United News of India} news 
agency, Singh stated that there were signs that interna- 
tional pressure and the determination of the majority in 
South Africa were having a decisive influence on the 
Pretoria regime. 


He added that these pressures had to be maintained *‘/as 
some tentative steps had been taken towards {sic} cre- 
ating a climate for negociations [sic] for dismantling the 
barbaric system of apartheid./”’ 


Moreover, he expressed his concern over the attacks 
against th basic rights of the Fijians of Indian origin and 
the attem, ' to impose an antidemocratic and discrimi- 
natory coi citution against the Indians. He expressed the 
hope that all the Fijian officials */will work for a genuine 
dialogue [sic] among themselves as the only way to 
ensure peace, stability and racial harmony in Fic): 
{sic]./” 


Upon his arrival in New Delhi yesterday, Sir Anerood 
Jugnauth declared that he felt very honored by the 
welcome he had received. He recalled the deep ties 
uniting the Mauritians of Indian origin, and the Mauri- 
tian people in general, to India. 


He recalled the visit of Mahatma Gandhi to Mauritius in 
1901, a date that marked an awareness for the emanc)- 
pation of the mass of committed workers. He stated that 
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he was convinced that relations between India and 
Mauritius would be further strengthened with new pos- 
sibilities for cooperation. 


As for V.P. Singh, he declared that Mauritius was close 
to India not only geographically, but also because of 
friendship and high regard for each other. He specified 
that Prime Minister Anerood Jugnauth had been chosen 
to be the guest of honor in the festivities because he was 
a dynamic leader who would be able to implement solid 
relations, the symbol of an exemplary cooperation. 


* Police Commissioner on Image, Modernization 


9OEF0225A Port Louis WEEK-END in French 
21 Jan 90 p § 


{Interview with Police Commissioner Bhimsen Kow- 
lessur by Michel Dedans; date and place not given} 


[Text] The police force will have several changes to its 
credit in the coming weeks: radar speed checks (speed is 
now clocked manually); mandatory front seat belts 
(mandatory rear seat belts are expected in the not- 
so-distant future); penalties for any police officer guilty 
of brutality, abuse of authority, or failure to respect the 
law of the road (in the latter case, his driver’s license will 
be automatically revoked); driver alcohol-level checks 
using extremely reliable equipment; on-the-spot pay- 
ment of fines to police officers; and revocation of the 
driver's licenses of people who are ticketed based on a 
point system. Police Commissioner Bhimsen Kowlessur 
spoke with Michel Dedans about the upcoming changes. 


[WEEK-END] Mr Kowlessur, some very serious accusa- 
tions have been made against on-duty police officers. 
Specifically, they have been accused of marked brutality 
with respect to private citizens. Are you aware of the bad 
public image that the police force has recently acquired? 


[Kowlessur] Let us not exaggerate. There have been a few 
cases of alleged police brutality, which we have investi- 
gated, but the entire police force should not be blamed. 
That would be unfair to the thousands of police officers 
who do their work conscientiously. | am not saying that 
everything is perfect in the department, either; only that 
one swallow does not make a summer. However, | want 
everybody to know that in no case do I tolerate brutality 
from police officers, whether or not they are on duty and 
even if they are provoked by people who thumb their 
noses at the law. But in these cases, they have to defend 
themselves, and that can hardly be considered brutality. 
I would add that every case of which I am informed is 
investigated. If the grounds for the accusation are estab- 
lished, we turn the case over to the public prosecutor and 
let justice take its course. However, I will always defend 
a police officer who is unjustly accused. In other words, 
I am for justice. 


[WEEK-END] People have noted a certain totalitarian 
tendency in the police force: dirty language, abuse of 
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authority, the arrogance of power—in short, a tempta- 
tion to be high-haided. How can this problem be 
resolved? 


[Kowlessur] Once again, a few isolated cases should not 
be used to cast blame on the entire police force. Courtesy 
and kindness are the two things that are essential in 
police work, because a policeman must be on good terms 
with the public, to whom he is responsible, in order to be 
able to provide it with better service. Let me know about 
any cases of reprehensible police behavior, and | will put 


things right. 


Police Academy 


[WEEK-END] In light of the changes in Mauritian 
society, isn’t it ume to think about establishing a police 
academy to provide police officers, including high- 
ranking officers, with a new kind of training? 


{Kowlessur] We have made this recommendation to the 
government, and I am happy to announce that the police 
academy will be located in Vacoas, where courses for 
residents and commuters will be organized within the 
framework of our program of ongoing training. The police 
force is facing new problems and it must acquire the tools its 
needs to provide the public with better protection. 


[WEEK-END] Will you call on foreigners for police 
training? 


{Kowlessur] There are enough Mauritians of sufficient 
professional standing to handle it. However ve will call 
on foreigners for certain courses involving new work 
methods. 


[WEEK-END] Despite the crackdowns, the inability of 
the police to reduce the alarming number of traffic 
accidents is still a subject of concern. What can be done? 


{Kowlessur] Families, schools, and the media need to sup- 
port the police publicity-and-prevention campaign in order 
to make drivers more aware of the dangers of not respecting 
the law of the road. They also need to make sure that their 
vehicles are in good working order. We see a certain 
arrogance on the part of motorists: a lack of concern for 
pedestrians and motorcyclists, inattention at the wheel, a 
determination to wind tn and out among the lanes of cars or 
semitrucks, and irresponsible signaling. Our recent cri_k- 
down gave the some 200 people who violated the traffic 
code something to think about. We are also planning to put 
together a group to come up with suggestions on how to 
combat traffic code violations. However, I would also like to 
say this to drivers: Having a driving license does not mean 
you are an ace driver because perfection is unattainable. 
That is why you should always pay attention when you are 
behind the wheel. 


Radar System 


[WEEK-END] Speaking of modernization, isn’t time 
that the police installed a radar system to monitor the 
speed limit? 
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[Kowlessur] We have thought of that, and the system will 
be operational in a few weeks. 


[WEEK-END] When will the alcohol testing that you 
have been promising for several months start? 


[Kowlessur] With the help of an Australian sponsor and 
a Mauritian firm, we will start testing very soon in order 
to get our traffic police used to the system. 


[WEEK-END] You talk about the failure to respect the 
law of the road, but do you realize that there are police 
officers who violate the traffic code every day, and— 
what is worse—while driving official vehicles? 


[Kowlessur] I would like to be informed of these reckless 
drivers, and if they are found guilty, their driving per- 
mits will be revoked, I promise. The police have to set an 
example for the public. 


[WEEK-END] Mr Kowlessur, you yourself break the 
laws, since your car runs red lights everyday. Why should 
you get special treatment? 


[Kowlessur] I do not run red lights. My official car is 
always preceded by a motorcyclist, who makes sure that 
traffic is not disturbed. He plays the role of traffic 
regulator. Besides, you know that I am a well-known 
person, at high risk because of my position, and that for 
security reasons, my car should not be held up in a line 
of traffic. 


[WEEK-END] What do you think about the Dayal case? 


{[Kowlessur] That it is a problem that has been dealt with 
by the prime minister and that it would not be fitting for 
me to comment on it at all. 


[WEEK-END] Should all police units be placed unde: 
the authority of the police commissicne; alone? 


{[Kowlessur] Technically, all police units are under my 
control. 


A Woman Police Commissioner 


[WEEK-END] You have upgraded the role of women in the 
police force. How high will female police officers be able to 
go in the hierarchy? May we someday see a woman at the 
head of the force, in other words, in your seat? 


{[Kowlessur] Yes. Women should maximize their role on 
the basis of their rank, and certain tasks on the basis of 
their sex. They are already more active in several areas, 
and they will soon be more active in police stations. I 
would hope to see a woman helicopter pilot, or a woman 
police bandleader. The conditions have been estab- 
lished, and it is up to them now to meet the challenge. 


[WEEK-END] The police, in particular the ADSU [Anti- 
drug Suppression Unit}, have received some uniavorable 
comments from the judiciary. What is your reaction to this, 
and what is the reaction of the members of the police? 
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[Kowlessur] That I refuse to comment on what has been 
said. However, I am forced to note the fact that a 
policeman was killed in the line of duty. This is a very 
sensitive, very delicate case. Despite the comments of 
the judiciary and the fact that | have just noted, the 
police should not let themselves become discouraged. 
Otherwise, they might hesitate to risk their lives in the 
line of duty. So what I say is this: the profession is what 
it is, despite everything. Police work must continue as it 
has in the past. Without any hesitation, one should not 
take justice into one’s own hands and should continue to 
work even more courageously and more determinedly to 
pro’ ct the public from crooks, robbers, rapists, and 
esr. cially drug traffickers. 


[WEEK-END] Has there been <n resurgence of the use of 
hard drugs, mainly “brown sugar’”? 


{Kowlessur] Periodically, there is a small surge that is 
quickly damped by the ADSU. Certainly, there was a 
strong demand for hashish, but the destruction of the 
ganja beds quickly brought the situation under control. 


[WEEK-END] People are afraid that the plan to pay 
traffic fines directly to the police officers could open the 
way for abuses and corruption. 


{Kowlessur] There will be no abuses and no corruption 
because I am sure that drivers wi!l conduct themselves 


properly. 


Special Court 


[WEEK-END] Wouldn’t it be better to have a special 
court for obvious violations? 


{[Kowlessur] That would be ideal for everyone. With a 
retired magistrate or judge presiding over a court like 
that, all police cases would be heard within a reasonable 
period of time. 


[WEEK-END] How can the police leave the cells at the 
police stations in such a disgusting state? 


{Kowlessur] The stations are cleaned three times a day. 
You have to blame the prisoners who urinate in their 
cells, despite the presence of toilets. Even disinfectants 
are powerless against the nauseous smell of the fecal 
material they do not hesitate to leave behind them. 


[WEEK-END] You are not going to tell us that the cruel 
treatment and torture—reportedly involving red ants— 
being used to wring confessions from prisoners are 
fabrications. 


{Kowlessur] The police do not have the right to use 
such methods to obtain confessions from a prisoner. 
But the basis of the accusations made by certain 
persons must be proven. Prisoners often make up 
stories as blackmail. Once again, let me say that I do 
not want to protect black sheep, that 1s, policemen who 
are a disgrace to the police force. 
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[WEEK-END] Do you have pians for computerizing 
police records on ex-convicts and other offenders? 


[Kowlessur] We are computerizing our system in order 
to improve our ability to fight crime and to monitor 
foreigners coming into the country. The project is taking 
shape. 


{| WEEK-END] Mr Freddy Appasamy says that the police 
failed to respond convincingly to the burglary of his 
home by someone who, according to prison authorities, 
was in jail at the time of the offense. 


{Kowlessur] The case is in the hands of the DPP [Depart- 
ment of Public Prosecution]. We believe that a magis- 
trate will be chosen to investigate the facts, which means 
that the parties involved will receive a hearing. 


{ WEEK-END] Have you abandoned your pian to revoke 
driver's licenses based on a point system like the one in 
France? 


{Kowlessur] No, there is a constitutional problem that 
must be solved first. The matter is being studied by the 
public prosecutor’s department. 


[WEEK-END] What about mandatory front and rear 
seat belts? 


{[Kowlessur] We have to take things step by step. In a few 
weeks, the government will make it mandatory to wear 
seat belts in the front seat. 


* 300 New Police Recruits; Objectives Discussed 


YOEF0254A Port Louis THE SUN in French 
2 Feb 90 p 3 


{Text} With one police officer for every 200 Mauritians, 
our police force, of whom two-thirds are members 
between the ages of 19 and 40, is about to undergo a 
rejuvenation. In no way will its competency be affected, 
inasmuch as the profession is not an exact science. As 
Police Commissioner Bhimsen Kowlessur tells us, exper- 
tise 18 acquired through continuing training, which 
remains the principal operating criterion of our force. 


At Central Barracks yesterday, uniforms were issued to 
300 recruits, most of them still sporting a fine head of 
hair that will certainly not escape the police barber's 
clippers. Like children off to their first day at school, 
some could not resist an emotional farewell gesture, and 
a few sobs were even heard as the sergeant with whom 
they would share the next three months of their lives 
gave the order to head for the huts. While one may have 
veen hoping to see shiny black boots ail in a row worn by 
young men midway between standing at attention and 
cheekiness, the scene at the Central Barracks yesterday 
was that of troops who will soon be marching in step. 


The annual recruiting of 300 new officers responds to 
three objectives set forth by the police commissioner. 
First of all, there is the population expansion, industri- 
alization, the growth of tourism and accommodations, 
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expansion of the paramilitary force known as the Special 
Mobile Force, and the establishment of police stations 
throughout the country. “This in turn creates new 
responsibilities and the police must stay in step with the 
times,” Kowlessur said, which number about 7,000 [sic]. 


About 200 men leave the force annually for various 
reasons: resignations, illness, and regular retirement, 
requiring immediate hiring to fill the vacancies. Giving 
the breakdown by age of the men comprising the police 
force that he heads with such precise objectives: main- 
taining law and order and protecting society, Kowlessur 
revealed that a third are between the ages of 40 and 60, 
another third between 25 and 40, and the last third 
between 19 and 25. 


In order to meet the three prime objectives, which are 
maintaining law and order, providing protection, and 
training, every police station has one police inspector, 
three sergeants, and about 20 police officers. At the 
upper echelon, there is one superintendent for every 200 
officers. The average is at least reassuring. 


When young recruits are highly qualified, being a good 
police officer is not based on one’s years. “It is a matter 
of assimilation,” Kowlessur says, and academic back- 
ground and psychology remain a prime qualification for 
young recruits. 


In order to avoid stagnation and apathy in terms of 
advancement, the police commissioner has set up a 
system of promotion to counter impatience and to 
stimulate competition based on established competence 
and good active service. 


With such assets, the Police Force will never be a white 
elephant or a force made up of formidable elements 
difficult to control. This is the reason for constant 
innovations under the leadership of Commissioner Kow- 
lessur, who maintains that in order to operate properly, 
one must not only be on time, but keep up with the 
times. 


* USSR Donates ‘Sophisticated’ Patrol Boats 


YOEFO0225C Port Louis LE MAURICIEN in French 
22 Jan 9) p 17 


[Article by Raj Gowrea: “Gift of Two Soviet Patrol 
Boats to Mauritian Authorities’ 


[Text] On Friday, the Soviet Union officially presented 
Mauritian authorities with two patrol boats that will 
improve surveillance at strategic points around the 
country and, possibly in the waters surrounding distant 
islands that are part of Mauritian territory. 


The two Soviet-built surveillance craft, the CGS Rescuer 
and the CGS Retriever, are fitted with highly sophisti- 
cated equipment that will increase the impact of 
National Coast Guard surveillance maneuvers. Both 
boats feature cannons with 1|,000-meter-plus precise- 
target air or marine-surface strike capability. 
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The patrol boat presentation ceremony took place in the 
presence of the governor general, Sir Veerasamy Ringa- 
doo; the head of government, Sir Anerood Jugnauth; 
ministers; the Soviet ambassador, Mr. J. Kirichenko; 
and foreign diplomats. Speeches on the occasion empha- 
sized the good relations between Mauritius and the 
Soviet Union, which have entered a new phase with the 
Soviet gift of the two patrol boats. 


Sir Anerood Jugnauth spoke of the functional nature of the 
two boats, which, together with the Amar, will improve the 
impact of National Coast Guard efforts to combat any 
attempt at smuggling in our waters, save our marine envi- 
ronment, and ensure the safety of Mauritian and island 
fishermen. Sir Anerood Jugnauth took the opportunity to 
praise the work of the National Coast Guard. 


* BNPI Approved for Offshore Banking 


Q90EFO225B Port Louis LE MAURICIEN in French 
19 Jan 90 pl 


[Article by Leon Baya: ““BNPI in Off-Shore Center”! 


{Text} This week the Bank of Mauritius approved the 
application of the National Bank of Paris International 
(BNPI) for an offshore license. This makes BNPI the fifth 
bank to obtain central bank approval, after Barclays, Bar- 
oda, (sroupe Rothschild, and S.B. International. 


BNPI’s second offshore banking unit (its first is in Cyprus) 
should begin operations around mid-1990. “This will be an 
opportunity for us to contribute to the development of the 
Mauritian financial center,” a BNPI source said. 


BNPI wil! certainly benefit from BNPI “back-up” on 
this project, since it is already present in several offshore 
centers, including the Singapore, Hong Kong, Luxem- 
bourg, and Jersey centers. 


BNP'I is well represented in the Indian Ocean, with branches 
on Mauritius and Reunion Island. It will soon return to 
Madagascar with a stake in Malagasy Bank for the Indian 
Ocean (BMOI). BNPI may play an important role in pro- 
moting the Mauritian financial center in the Indian Ocean. 


A new mission promoting Mauritius as an offshore 
center is scheduled for next month. li will be led by the 
finance minister. 


Mozambique 


* Recent Political-Economic Events Examined 


* Pressure To End War 


34000400 Johannesburg THE WEEKLY MAIL 
in English 26 Jan-1 Feb 90 pp 12-13 


[Article by Eddie Koch: “In the Beginning, There Was 
the Dark”; first paragraph is THE WEEKLY MAIL 
introduction] 
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[Text] This was meant to be the “Year of Peace” for 
Mozambique, in which a final diplomatic push would 
end the war. But the first fortnight was instead one of 
darkness. 


In the first two weeks of 1990, Mozambique’s “Year of 
Peace,” Maputo was plagued by a series of blackouts 
caused by sabotage. 


People were trapped in lifts. Telephones and telex 
machines stopped working. Restaurants sold only South 
African beer as their stoves went cold. And children 
playing on the streets cheered like it was New Year’s Eve 
when an antiquated power station cranked into life, 
lighting up the city. 


Mozambique has become the focus of an intense drive 
by the frontline states and Western diplomats to end the 
12-year war that British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher calls “the most intractable problem in 
Southern Africa.’ Since July Zimbabwe's Robert 
Mugabe and Kenyan leader Daniel arap Moi have held a 
series of mediation sessions with Renamo [Mozambique 
National Resistance] leaders in Nairobi that could lead 
to a conference between the rebels and the Mozambican 
government. 


But the power cuts and chaos in Maputo, caused by 
sabotage of the pylons that bring in electricity from 
South Africa, reminded the city’s residents that the 
prospects for a quick end to the war remain dim. 


Even President Joaquim Chissano, who was initially 
hopeful that direct talks with Renamo could begin in 
February, was in a gloomy mood last week. 


“We have obtained a reply from Renamo according to 
which they are not prepared to hold a dialogue with the 
People’s Republic of Mozambique,” he said during a 
five-hour rally in downtown Maputo. 


At the start of the mediation sessions in Nairobi, rebel 
leader Afonso Dhlakama produced a | 5-point document 
which included demands for changes to the country’s 
constitution, free elections, freedom of religious worship 
and restoration of power to regulos—local chiefs that 
ruled in the colonial period. 


Most of these demands have already been met. This month 
the government issued a new draft constitution that allows 
for election of candidates, who do not have to be members 
of the ruling Frelimo [Mozambique Liberation Front] party, 
to the presidency. It replaces the country’s complex system 
of electoral colleges with universal suffrage and direct elec- 
tions to the country’s parliament and polls are planned for 
the middle of next year. 


Islamic and Christian leaders have expressed satisfaction 
with the religious freedoms that were restored a year ago. 
But one obstacle remains. 


Dhiakama wants the existing constitution to be put on ice 
and talks to take place between Renamo and Frelimo as a 
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party, rather than as the recognised government, as a 
prelude to introducing a multi-party state in Mozambique. 


The government, on the other hand, insists peace talks 
should take place in the context of existing state struc- 
tures and says the new constitution gives Renamo the 
opportunity to press for further changes. 


“They (Renamo) do not recognise the constitution and 
much less the laws that flow from it,” said Chissano. 
“They want to return to 1974 (the year of independence) 
and to set up another transitional government...to start 
again from zero.” 


However, some observers believe constitutional niceties 
obscure more fundamental stumbling blocks to peace. At 
the rally Chissano expressed personal opposition to a 
multi-party system but indicated that the demand was 
negotiable. He urged people to discuss the idea thor- 
oughly during popular debate on the draft constitution. 


One diplomat in Maputo said a more serious problem 
was the absence of a role for Pretoria in the Nairobi 
process. According to his view, President F. W. de Klerk 
desperately wants to participate in a regional summit 
with the frontline states but faces strong opposition from 
Zimbabwe. 


“De Klerk knows the Mozambique factor, which has tied 
down thousands of Zimbabwean troops in a costly war, is 
the best way to deliver Mugabe. For this reason he may be 
holding back on whatever leverage Pretoria still has over 
Renamo until there 1s agreement to hold the summit.” 


Rob Davies, researcher at Eduardo Mondlane Univer- 
sity in Maputo, says the war in Angola may also be 
linked to a slow-down in the peace process. 


“The United States government has made it clear that a 
positive attitude to the De Klerk administration depends 
on South Africa playing a positive role in ending the war 
in Mozambique and this has been one of the overriding 
reasons for South Africa ending overt support for Ren- 
amo,” says Davies. “However, although most Western 
powers are not sympathetic to Renamo and do not feel 
strongly about a multi-party state in Mozambique, the 
United States wants ‘ts Unita allies to be accommodated 
in Angola. For this reason it cannot have an unsuitable 
precedent in Mozambique.” 


Thus the US may have decided to withdraw some of its 
diplomatic clout until there is agreement on a mullti- 
party system in Frelimo. 


Whatever compicxities in regional politics are at play, 
these are likely to stall rather than threaten the peace 
process. A more ominous threat to peace stems from the 
methodical devastation that has been wreaked on all 
levels of Mozambican societ\ 


The damage caused to Mozambique’s economy has been 
well documented: 100,000 lives have been lost; most 
clinics and schools built in the post-colonial period, 
which one stood as the clearest symbols of Frelimo’s 
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victory over colonialism, have been destroyed; direct 
economic damage caused by destabilisation amounts to 
over R15-billion, twice the country’s external debt and 
60 times the value of exports in 1987. 


But the statistics do not convey a sense of how meticu- 
lously successful Renamo’s campaign to destroy the 
country’s fragile economy has been. “Attacks on clinics, 
for example, have noi only included the blowing up of 
X-ray machines and other high technology equipment, 
but also the dismantling and elaborate crushing of each 
part of iiai cavipment,” says a confidential report on 
Renamo that was prepared for foreign diplomats. 


The government's Programme for Economic Rehabilitation 
(PRE), run under the auspices of the World Bank, has had 
some success in repairing the damage. But improvement in 
the quality of people's lives is confined to some sectors of 
the population who live in Maputo and Beira. 


In the rural areas, peasants have failed to see the benefits 
of the PRE. In the northern provinces, some five million 
people face a politically induced famine as the rebels 
wait for villagers to grow their crops and then plunder 
the harvest. 


“The rura! areas need much higher injections of aid and 
relici,” says Davies. “Unless you can provide these 
people with some means of staying alive, the war and the 
plunder will not come to an easy end.” 


An erosion of normal functions of the state has accom- 
panied economic destruction in the provinces. 


The degree of political fragmentation taking place is 
illustrated by processes taking place in the parts of Cabo 
Delgado, Mozambique’s northernmost province. There, 
four autonomous political entities have emerged to fill 
the administrative void. 


A district around the town of Namuno 1s controlled by a 
faction of Renamo that has declared independence from 
the rebel organisation. Another area, in the region of 
Balama, is administered by warlords who once belonged 
to Unamo, a splinter group from Renamo. 


A group of Frelimo soldiers, who had not been paid for 
more than two years, deserted and resorted .o plundering 
the local population to the north of Balama for their 
survival. 


“The strategy of external destabilisztion,” says local 
journalist Carlos Cardoso, “has created the conditions 
for its own internal reproductica.” 


* Letter to De Klerk 


34000400 Johannesburg THE WEEKLY MAIL 
in English 26 Jan-1 Feb 90 p 12 


[Article by Eddie Koch: “The Poet of Maputo Calls on 
FW To End the War”’} 


[Text] Mozambique’s national poet, Jose Craveirinha, 
has in his filing cabinet a cheque from the SABC [South 
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African Broadcasting Corporation] for Ri2,75 dated 
November 1974, the last time he spoke to a white South 
African. 


Craveirinha, internationally acclaimed as a leading 
writer in Portuguese, broke that silence this month. 


He is the patron of a group of 70 poets, writers, artists 
and scientists in Maputo who published an open letter in 
the South African press asking State President F. W. de 
Klerk to help end “one of the most terrible genocides in 
the history of Africa.” 


It says Renamo [Mozambique National Resistance] con- 
tinues to receive support from South African territory 
and asks De Klerk to dismantle al! the “mechanisms” 
that have been used in the past to destabilise the country. 


“Mr President. We would not have sent you this open 
letter if we did not believe that you could not use the 
powers conferred on you as head of the South African 
state to confront without further delay the forces in 
South Africa that are involved in the destruction of our 
common future,” it adds. 


In an interview this week, Craveirinha outlined a 
growing awareness among diverse groups of Mozamb- 
icans that peace in their country depends on a political 
settlement in South Afmca and conciliation with its 
white population. 


“The truth is thi we are eating and drinking the indus- 
trial development of South Africa. We are only two 
hours away from South Africa and can fetch pots, 
wine...even Coca Cola. But not peace. For me to give 
something to my grandparents, | depend on De Klerk. 


“For the South Africans, it’s even worse because there 
industrial and technological development has to be chan- 
nelled out and we can help them to do that... How can 
anybody think they can destabilise a neighbour and not 
destabilise themselves. 


“The Afrikaner has the right to be in Africa and we have 
to take into account his own love for the land. But they 
have to be very sensitive. They shouldn't use their 
intellect only for industrial development or their excep- 
tional system of agriculture. They have to use their 
intellect at the service of human quality. 


“There is not one simple reason why we sent the letters. 
For many years we have been living an intolerable 
situation aad we are conscious of the fact that we cannot 
call this thing that is happening a war. In a real war the 
adversaries are well defined and know how to recognise 
each other. 


“But the population here in Mozambique is living like a 
child in a dark room filled with ghosts. The result is fear 
and confusion. 


“The letters may have come too late because thousands 
of lives have already been lost in this situation of the 
child in the dark room. But it is better late than never. 
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“To use another metaphor: We are sailing in a ship that 
has a very particular characteristic. We don't know 
whether the bow of the ship starts in South Africa and 
ends in Mozambique or starts in Mozambique and ends 
in South Africa. 


“Though it seems a paradox, both South Africans and 
Mozambicans are floating in the same waters under the 
same stars. They are subject to the same tides, the same 
winds, the same tempests. 


“And they are subject to the same calm.” 


De Klerk has announced that he will reply to Craveir- 
inha and his colleagues if the letter is sent to him through 
appropriate channels. Johan Heyns, moderator of the 
Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk, this wre’ agreed to 
deliver the letter to the President's Office. 


* New Labor Laws 


34000400 Johannesburg THE WEEKLY MAIL 
in English 26 Jan-1 Feb 90 pp 12-13 


[Article by Prabha Khosla and Eddie Koch: “From This 
Month. More Liberal Labor Laws Than in SA”] 


[Text] Workers in Mozambique, where the government 
is running an austerity programme to reconstruct its 
wartime economy, now enjoy more trade union rights 
than their counterparts in South Africa. 


New labour regulations, passed by the Frelimo [Mozam- 
bique Liberation Front]-led government early this 
month, give workers the right to strike on condition that 
they provide three days notice. Workers in essential 
services, such as railways and hospitals, can strike legally 
if they give four days notice. 


Pickets are allowed, elected worker committees can 
bargain outside of recognised trade union structures on 
behalf of strikers, and strike-bound companies are not 
entitled to employ replacement labour during a legal 
dispute. 


Under South Africa’s Labour Relations Act, workers in 
railways and hospitals are barred from striking while all 
forms of picketing are illegal. Management can fire 
workers on strike and replace them with new labourers if 
statutory bargaining procedures are followed. 


Mozambique’s liberal labour dispensation has its origins 
in a wave of wildcat strikes which began in early January 
at a steel factory in Maputo and rolled rapidly into most 
of the country’s industrial centres. 


The labour disputes, fuelled hy austerity measures 
imposed under the country’s programme for economic 
reconstruction, are the first in Mozambique since the 
country gained independence 15 years ago. 


They began with a stoppage by editorial staff of the 
weekly magazine, TEMPO, and the state-owned Iron 
Works and Rolling Plant (CIFEL) in Maputo. Within 
days workers at the city’s central hospital, the large 
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Texlom textile plant, a glass factory, the State Body for 
Housing and bus drivers were out. 


The strike wave, which has now involved more than 
20,000 workers, has spread to hospitals and bus services 
in provincial capitals such as Beira and Nampula. The 
latest to join the strikes are workers from the Moatize 
coal mines in Tete province. 


The consistent demand in the strikes is for payment of a 
13th cheque at the end of the year. The bonus became 
customary during Portuguese rule but has been made 
dependent on the productivity of each enterprise under 
the government's new Programme for Economic Recon- 
strucuon (PRE), run under the auspices of the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMF). 


Now a groundswell of opposition to the social effects of 
the new economic programme, that has been building up 
for more than a year, underlies most of the workers’ 
grievances. 


Three years ago, the Mozambican government con- 
trolled virtually every sector of the country’s economy. 
Strict price controls were imposed on basic commodities 
while food, transport, education and health services were 
heavily subsidised. 


Linder the PRE, however, price controls were abolished 
and all subsidies on basic goods and services removed. 
Che local currency, the meticail, was devalued to make it 
reflect its real value and the exchange rate fell from 40mt 
to the dollar to 620mt to the dollar. A series of devalu- 
ations since 1987 have reduced the rate to 850mt, further 
eroding the buying power of workers’ wages. 


in return the World Bank agreed to reschedule Mozam- 
bique’s foreign debt and vast amounts of development 
aid poured into the capital. By the second year of the 
programme, industrial development had risen dramati- 
cally and peasant production was stimulated by the 
relaxation on price controls and more liberal trading 
regulations. 


But by the middle of that year, an assessment of the PRE, 
conducted by the Swedish Development Assistance, had 
warned that rural production increases were beginning to 
tail off and that the urban poor were bearing the brunt of 
sacrifices required by the programme. 


The report noted that the food requirements of an 
average family in Maputo consumed 104 percent of the 
minimum wage while rent and electricity took up 125 
percent 


As a result, most people cut back on the consumption of 
food. Enrollment at primary schools in Maputo fell 
below 47 percent and the normal attendance at hospitals 
and clinics declined by as much as 80 percent. 


“When comparing this to the destruction caused by 
armed aggression...1t becomes clear that some of the 
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devastations wrought upon Mozambique are actually 
made worse by the consequences of PRE.” the report 
said. 


if this is the main cause of industrial militancy, some of 
the worker demands reveal a disenchantment with signs 
of growing corruption among managers, senior members 
of the government 2nd army officers. 


During the CIFEL strike, workers complained of unoffi- 
cial levies that have to be paid at military roadblocks on 
the country’s main roads. At APIE [Administration of 
State-Owned Buildings], the State Body for Housing, a 
striker pointed out that directors had received new cars 
and free petrol while management insisted there was no 
money to pay workers’ bonuses. 


Afier a strike in April 1989 by students who complained 
that their food rations were stolen by education officials, 
President Joaquim Chissano for the first tume acknowl- 
edged widespread corruption in the government. Two 
national commissions were set up to investigate the 
diversion of international emergency aid and a bank 
scandal involving millions of dollars. 


And in December last year, an unprecedented debate in 
the parliament openly denounced corruption by senior 
government and military officers. 


“This situation in the country is such that there ts an 
upsurge of people getting themselves rich on the misery 
of the people and the soldiers,”’ said Serge Viera, former 
minister of security and member of the Frelimo polit- 
buro. 


An important feature of the strike wave is that the 
workers have bypassed the official Mozambique Organ- 
isation of Workers (OTM). The OTM was formed by 
Frelimo in 1983 out of a network of production councils 
and dynamising groups that had been set up to counter 
the effect of sabotage by Portuguese settlers who fled the 
country after independence. 


An official of the organisation, speaking on condition 
that his name was not published, said the worker move- 
ment had been caught off guard by the strikes 


“We knew how rough the situation was for workers 
under the PRE. At our congress in June last year, there 
was a lot of debate about strikes. Some of the leadership 
wanted the OTM to be able to lead strike action. Others 
believed we should help the government meet its pro- 
duction targets.” 


The right to strike was introduced for the first time in the 
draft constitution. 


“Chissano and some of his colleagues in the politburo 
are aware that effective worker organisation could be 
used, as it has been in Eastern Europe, to get the support 
of this class in a struggle against corruption in the state 
and the party,” said one observer. “That is probably a 
major reason for his liberal response to the strikes and to 
the mew labour laws.” 
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* Renamo Factor 


34000400 Johannesbure THE WEEKLY MAIL 
im Englisi: 26 Jan-1 Feb 90 p 13 


[Article by Eddie Koch: “If Peace Is Signed, Will 
RENAMO Actually Cease Fire?”} 


[lext] Is Renamo [Mozambique National Resistance} 
abie to ensure that the various bands which operate 
under its name will abide by a peace agreement? 


Researcher William Minter, in a study based on interviews 
with Renamo defectors last year, found the rebel army had 
a well-organised command structure and a sophisticated 
system of radio communication in the south of the country 


This is presumably a legacy of the training these com- 
manders once received from the South African military. 


But Renamo’s degree of organisation appears! ‘ssipate as 
it moves northwards. A senior diplomatic source in Maputo 
says a basic estimate is that 50 percent of rebel attacks 
would stop within two weeks if a ceasefire were to be signed 
immediately. The remaining bands, grouped around indi- 
vidual warlords, would continue to sack the countryside. 


“The capacity for another force in Renamo to rival 
Dhiakama if he enters into a peace agreement and then 
continue the same kind of destruction remains high,” 
says Davies. 


But perhaps the most perverse heritage Renamo wiii 
leave 1s the psychological damage it has caused to a 
generation of Mozambicans. Kok Nam, Mozambique’s 
top war photographer, explains this with an anecdote. 


“When I went to a rehabilitation centre for Renamo defec- 
tors | met a young man named ‘Fifteen.’ | said to him, ‘Hey 
man, why do they call you Fifteen?’ He didn't want to say 
anything but the other guys said to him ‘Hey man, tell him 
why.’ He said, ‘I burned 15 buses with people inside.” And 
he laughed just like that... But he had a crazy look in his 
face. Most of that group had no normal reactions.” 


The list of atrocities committed by the rebels is endless. 
This 1s how Nam remembers a visit to a village in Gaza 
province where the army had just ousted a group of 
rebels: “The rebels lined the entrance to the village with 
the heads of men on top of poles. They each had th ir 
genitals cut off and stuck into their mouths. On the other 
side of the path was a line of women’s bodies. They were 
naked and had their heads and legs cut off.” 


The diplomatic briefing on Renamo says that in order 
for there to be peace, the need to negotiate with the rebel 
movement 1s unavoidable. For this to happen, the rebel 
organisation needs to transform itself from an externally 
trained terror movement into an indigenous political 
party. A major reason why this is unlikely to happen 
stems from the fact that “Renamo’s core group contains 
a large number of psychopathic personalities.” 


In downtown Maputo there is an orphanage for children 
of the war, administered by an American and British aid 
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organisation called Save the Children. It has produced a 
manual for training teachers and welfare workers in 
basic techniques of therspy that tells how young boys are 
dragooned into the army. To ensure that the recruits do 
not have the option of deserting, Renamo often forces 
the boys to kill a member of the family. 


In Maputo I asked Cynthia Scott, a member of Save the 
Children’s staff, whether the minds of young people 
could recover from the pain inflicted on them if peace 
was restored to the country. “To tell the truth,” she said, 
“I don’t think its a question that can be answered.” 


* Ongoing Modernization of Police Force Reported 


QOEF02014 Saint Denis LE JOURNAL DE L'ILE DE 
LA REUNION in French 13 Jan 90 p 2 


[First paragraph 1s LE JOURNAL DE L'ILE DE LA 
REUNION introduction] 


[Text] Yesterday morning, taking advantage of the pre- 
sentation of badges and mementos by the inspector, the 
prefect recalled that “the national police is the outcome 
of a pilot modernization project of the civil service.” 


The first visit of the prefect to the central police station 
was regarded as a look to the future. The purpose of 
Daniel Constantin’s visit was to present their “Reunion 
chest badges, created by Police Inspector Vallier, to six 
uniformed inspectors, and a memento of the inspector to 
six plainclothes policemen. Constantin outlined in broad 
strokes what the future police will be like 


Lauding “the police daily availability, skill, and dedication 
to public service,” the prefect recalled the necessity “of 
pursuing the ongoing work of police modernization begun in 
1982.” 


or Daniel Constantin, it 1s of primary importance, “like in 
any great public service, to give greater emphasis to the 
quality of service given to our fellow citizens. It is ‘n the 
heart of the city and in urban events that police act.vities, 
reassuring presence, and efficient action take on all their 
meaning. All the measures of police-population rapproche- 
ment, from training to renovation, contribute to this 
quality. The 1990 budget is proof of it.” 


For Reunion, these measures, the result of directives at the 
national level, will be realized in the form of a new police 
building. Work 1s scheduled to begin in mid 1990. The new 
butlding will be located on Malartic Street and will regroup 
all the services, including general information, currently 
located at headquarters. 


Equinment efforts will continue to be made, especially in 
the data processing field and the updating of the car pool 


The prefect also recalled the need to “strengthen the 
cohesion of the national police through the pursuit of our 
goals, and to a greater social dialogue. In other words, by 
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becoming a real police family whose symbol would 
somehow be the badge, which I| give today to the uni- 
formed policemen.” 


In addition to improving resources, the government 
wanis to give a new impetus to police traimung. 


An Instutute for Advanced Internal Security Studies was set 
up late in 1989. Its professed aim 1s to be a think tank and 
a forum to make the problems of the national police known. 


Police training will be done on a contractual basis. This 
pluri-annual training concract is the result of an exten- 
sive survey conducted among more than 10,000 civil 
servants. Training credits for 1990 will be increased by 
37 percent, and each policeman will have a 40-hour 
training credit. 


The prefect stated in conclusion: “! hope that here, in 
Reunion, we will make full use of this plun-annual 
training contract. Training has become an important 
aspect of daily police activities. Many structures were set 
up and many training courses already exist. Here in 
Reunion, they were organized by the Center for the 
Training of Port Police, and many were taken. Much has 
been done, much remains to do.” 


Zambia 


* Japanese Grant for Equipment, Spare Parts 
34000298A Lusaka TIMES OF ZAMBIA in English 
16 Dec 89 pl 


[Text] The Japanese government has granted Zambia a 
non-project grant of $25 million for buying materials, 
equipmeni and spare parts urgently required to help 
facilitate economic recovery. 


At the exchange of letters at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs yesterday, the Japanese ambassador to Zambia 
Mr Toshio Saiki said economic recovery was one step 
towards economic restructuring. 


As a member of the donor community, Japan was happy 
to note the Zambian Government's steps to enter into a 
new cooperative relationship with the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank. 


Mr Saiki hoped Zambia would be able to overcome the 
current economic problems she was facing. 


The new economic policy in conjunction with the IMF 
and World Bank would hopefully assist Zambia solve her 


economic problems. 


The $25 million grant aid was the second of its kind the 
Japanese government was providing to Zambia. The first 
one having been of the same amount in 1988. 


The sub-Saharan grant aid programme was designed to 
assist developing countries carry oul their economic 
structural adjustment programmes 
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Minister of Legal Affairs who is acting Foreign Affairs 
Minister Cde Frederick Chomba described Japan as an 
all-weather frend which had assisted Zambia since inde- 
pendence. 


The $25 million grant came at a time when the country 
needed it most becau.¢ of the current economic crisis. 


* Engineering Corporation Lays Off 1,000 Workers 
34000298C Lusaka ZAMBIA DAILY MAIL in English 
2Dec £9 pil 


{Artcle by Ehas Chitenje] 


[Text] The newly-established Engineering Services Corpo- 
ration (ESCO) has pruned about | ,.000 workers belonging 
to its predecessor—Mechanical Services Department 
(MSD), and handed them over to Government. 


ESCO managing director Professor Francis Yamba said 
yesterday that tne workers, who are part of over 2,400 
who belonged to MSD, ceased to be ESCO employees 
from midnight November 30. 


The company took over operations of MSD some time 
ago, bu: -ctual business started yesterday. 


The pruning exercise involved the nine former MSD divi- 
sions around the country and Prof Yamba said the company 
had assumed new responsibilities including the designing of 
vanous components and doing consultancy work. 


ESCO was created after a direct: ve by President Kaunda 
in November 1988 that it be turned into a corporation 
and has an authorized share capital of KS00 million with 
ZIMCO holding 100 per cent shares. 


MSD was Government's main engineering and motor 
maintenance wing. 


But Prof Yamba said from now on both Government 
and private companies would be charged the same rate 
for services. 


During pruning, conducted by MSD officials assisted 
by various Government organs, the workers were 
picked according to academic and professional quali- 
fications, duration of service and disciplinary conduct 
during their service. 


The workers picked will continue with their accrued 
benefits and length of service, Prof Yamba said. 


In Lusaka, 222 workers had been picked while about 300 
would be handed over to government 


Prof Yamba stressed that those laid off had not been 
declared redundant, but would be treated by Govern- 
ment as it pleases including paying them their benefits. 


Prof Yamba said some workers were absorbed after 
considering the company’s ability to pay salaries and 
remain profitable and their qualifications’ relevance to 
ESCO's objectives. 
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